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LONGFELLOW’S CHILDREN 
“Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, and Edith with golden hair” 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, BORN FEB. 27, 1807 
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| Washington’s Birthday, Feb 22 | 
FOR Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12 














Nothing more appropriate for exercises on these days than 
this fing or these pictures. 





schools with these beautiful flags 





to any teacher 


ERE ANNAN PRET IE LE EE I TE ILI LE LOSES EES LER SE CES SRR, 
We have furnished more than 10,000 


Sree 











AS your school a flag for out-o’doors ? 
Have you a flag for your room? 

















finest kind of a flay absolutely free. 


Here is the way:— 





their room or school. All will be eager for it. 
sell at only 10 cents each. Y 
think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 
bring you the money. . . : : , 
That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 


You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 


So don’t delay a day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete, 
‘There is no reason why you should not have one; for you can now get the 


First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to 
Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. 
In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 


Everyone will 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 fect, all bunting, 48 stars not painted 
but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made 


to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of letters like these. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The pupils Received the picture of Washit.eton in good order in due 


Read them. 


Our U.S. Flag arrived last Saturday in excellent shap, 


are very proud of it aud never tire of telling people they helped | time. The scholars took great delight in seLing the buttons | Can say it is the best stitched flag 1 have ever seen, It is cer 


2 > flag é an is certainly a fine 2 2c had most of them sold by the secoud morning. The | tainly a fine flag for so little work, i 
sc sp ag Mp ner bebop waing b shengy Braga nfl pron or tive : heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de 
siringan excellent large ving ong flag. ea 
. ’ Pee . outdoors as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading 
The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it tO | 7 certainly will do all I can for a company having such agre 


ought to have to go withouta flag when they once hear of your | picture is entirely satisfactory. 
plan, My pupils and I will certainly recommend it. 
MABEL BaTEs, Burt, Iowa. 


FLoyp D. Looker, Sedalia, O. 


I can cheerfully and 


It can be usd 


We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with , be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more scuools should aim. BERNARD C. CoGGaN, Principal of Shipple’s School, Big 


have. Wishing you success in your gocd work, 1 am, 


it. Itis fur better than we had} ‘d for. Thanki ary . 
: Sere ae Se See aoe oe Seen een vere OLIVE WINFIELD, Mason, Mich. 


much, we are the teacher aud pupils of the school in’ District 
No 11, Bethany. Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N.Y. 
The flag was duly received and in good condition. The | school should see “Old Glory” floating above their house. 
pu yw were almost wild when they saw it. They certainly are EMMA HELM, Mayfield, Ky, 
well pleased with it, and as teacher of the sehool I wish to ex- . . in ia ase se 
tend to you the thanks and gratitude of the pupils and the Enclosed ied money artes ee ee ——— en sie ~~ 
patrons,” Wishing you abundant success im your work, 1| fag. ‘his makes three flags fied : ‘t pa i i y »thod 
remain, G,. Richarp HILLEGAsSS, Richland Center, Pa. goes without saying | wm satisfied with your plan and metho 
i : { ‘ >” | of doing business, 1.ud the flags are certainly all right. 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my pupils G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 


wish to express our gratitude. It improves greatly the mo- ; 
notony of the bare walls of my ieikuckieren. é Received the flag you senc:nd the children are delighted 
ANNA Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. with it and I am pleased with it myself, ‘ 
i ; ‘ ELLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, O, 
Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them to the ” . : 
children Monday noon and by one o’ciock they had disposed Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it certainly is 
ofthem, Thechildren working for the flag makes it more|adandy, We never once thought it would be such a beauty, 
appreciated and fills them with joy. RutTH MEYERS, Chenowith, Wash. 
Mazie F, Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Rapids, Mich, 


you all in my power, 


very heartily on behalf of our school. 


our flag’’ as I unrolled the package. 


better than I had dared to anticipate. 





ing youin behalf of my pupils I am, 





waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. 


Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers, 
ANNA OpsTED, Allamuchy, N. J. 


EMMA LA JACKSON, Pioneer, La, 


I shall be glad to recommend your plan. . 
{THEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 
The flag is received and please accept our sincere thanis 
for the same. It is even more beautiful than we expected 
Some of the pupils clapped their hands and said “Hurrah fo 


MABEL C, SAMPSON, West Duxbury, Mas 


; , : . Have received our picture and are well pleased with it and 
Flag is received and 0. K, and your plan is such that every | consider our efforts rh point it well repaid. Will recommen 


A. GERTRUDE C, DALEY, Assonex, Mass, 


Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank yot 
It is certainly fine aul 


ADAM P, Frey, Jordan, Pa 
Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is evé 
Shall recommend you 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and | plan to my fellow teachers as I think it isa fine way w obtall 
Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan, | we thank you very much for the way to getit. The flag is now | a new flag free, fur selling the buttons is only a trifle. Thavk 





Washington and Lincoln 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 


ton and Lincoln. 
You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 
















MAIL 
OKDER yourseif, 
FLAG CO., The plan is the same as for the free flag. 


101 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 

GENTLEMEN: —-Send 
me postpaid 35) Fiag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons, (Cross out the kina 
you don't want}. As soon as 
sold 1 will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 


Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20x24 
inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
proud to hang on your wall. 
One of these offers should interest you right now. 
Show your progressiveness, ; 
Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind, 

Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make your 
room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a 
few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 


(State whether you want the free flag, 
ag of Washington or picture of Lin- 
coln}, 


iia aac “gq Mail this Coupon TODA Y. 
Riki ininscnuicaieiecrc eee MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 
City... | oe te teh ee 101 Meridian Street, 


Anderson, Indial* 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is published only during the 
school year, bumbers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents;in other foreign Countries 40 cents extra, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address, 

RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription, For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subrcription for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued, In doing that, 
allarrearages Should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent, 


SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c and 10c 
denominations, I}xpress orders cost nO more than post ottice 
money Orders, They can be procured atany express oflice and 
we prefer them, 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Justitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
goodto such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine contdining the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
ajice Dunsville, N. Y¥., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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ly ° 
Why have school authorities in the city of New York, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Cambridge, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Elgin, Hartford, Kansas City, Louisville, 
New Haven, Norfolk, Portland, Ore., Portsmouth, Va., Providence, 


Rochester, Roxbury, Syracuse, Waterbury, Williamsport, and hundreds 
of other cities and towns purchased Columbia School Grafonolas ? 


Tone 


but that is not the only reason 


The Columbia tone is a result-——-and the Columbia Grafonola em- 
bodies the causes in its mechanical and structural superiority; in the 
form and construction of its tone-chamber and its reproducer and tone- 
arm; inits silent and powerful motor; in its tone-control ‘“‘leaves’”’ 
which have supplanted the old idea of ‘‘doors,’? and in the expert and 
workmanlike assembling of all its parts and down to every last detail 
of its cabinet work. 


COLUMBIA SPECIAL 
SCHOOL OUTFIT 


Write for booklet and quotations 





















Teacher! 
May we have a 
Columbia 
Grafonola 
in our School? 





Send for 1913-14 edi- 
tion “SCHOOL ROOM 
MUSIC” Booklet fully 
illustrated, giving helpful 
suggestions how to make 


your school music more The (irafonola 
efficient. School Girl 











(Copyrighted) 








Creators of the talking machine industry. Pioneers 
and leaders in the talking machine art, 


| Graphophone Company 
Box B502, Woolworth Building, New York. ' I i 
Tereate—265:5-9 Gecemsen Ave. Owners of the fundame ntal patents. arges 

Prices in Canada plus duty manufacturers of talking machines in the world, 
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If Ordered in Connection with 
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Practical Selections THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Compiled by GRACE B FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 
Creer OOOO oOOOrrwww™™®”’' 


Nearly one hundred thousand , 
ers are using PRACTICAL SELEC- 
It is a 








TIONS in their daily work. 
book of a thousand helps and sugges- 
tions—a book to which any teacher 


may go at any time and find help and 


First edition published 


encouragement on almost any phase of 
school work. 


June 1912. 
ARR R RRR Rn nnn ww 

In compiling this book Miss Faxon had all the back numbers 
of Norman Lyserveror (20 years) and of Primary Plans (10 years) 
to draw upon, These publications were scanned page by page and 
a vast amount of the most helpful material selected and then this 
material was gone over again and again, selecting and rejecting, un- 
til finally the required amount, variety, ete., of the very best,—the 
real cream of all the thousands of available items, had been 
selected. Never before in the publishing world has so much 
really helpful material for teachers been published in one 
book. 

Practical Selections contains 320 pages as follows : 

Thirty-four full-page illustrations of blackboard drawings, 
paper-cuttings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number 
and busy work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of entertainment, covering holidays 
and birthdays recognized in every schoolroom., 

Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak” ever collected 
in one group, selected for every grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material 
classified by topics as indicated by table of contents given below. 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 
The ‘Teacher and the School | Kasy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Some Helps in Arithmetic | Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories | Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
The Newest Methods in Geography | Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All | Helpful Studies in Literature 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling | Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
How to Obtain Good Results in 

Penmanship 


Kvery Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 

How to Study Pictures 

‘The Use of Dramatic Play 


A 320 page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper 
and bound in silk cloth. PRICE, postpaid, 65 Cents. 








This new book, The School Year, has 








= Ga a ae | been compiled and edited by Miss Grace B. 
h i Ji | axon, whose work on Practical Selections has 
bof The been so highly commended and who is now 
rj SCHOOL YE AR actively engaged on the editorial staff of Normal 
i ‘ Instructor. 

| ; ~ Faxon ce J . J 2 e 

re Divisions and Topics 

i The text is divided into the ten sections cach 
| j representing one month of the school year, 


each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon 
the standards of elementary education. ‘Thus 
‘‘Home”’ is the topic chosen for the first school 
tg month—September — and some dozens of the 
\ i most helpful, practical articles relating to this 
This chapter aims 











topic make up_ this division. 
to define the importance of co-operation between home and school, between 
parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about desirable results 
from the forming of such a bond. The other chapters are entitled : Outdoors, 
Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. 

While the work, as a whole, must be classed as a compilation, yet the com- 
piler’s notes, comments and suggestions accompanying practically every article 
produce the effect of a book of originality and interest by a single author. 
Nach of the ten divisions of the book has an introductory article, summarizing 
its purpose as related to teaching. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chap- 
ters, and the many illustrations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, 
construction work or supplements to the common branches. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the 
topic representing a particular month, it is equally available for any other time. 
For instance, May has for its topic ‘‘Character,’’ yet the subject matter would 
have the same application and be of equal value at any time. 

The Popularity of The School Year is attested by the fact that, though 
the first edition was printed only a few months ago (June 1913), nearly seventy = 
five thousand teachers have ordered it and are deriving great benefit from its 
daily use. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR breathes new ideals, fresh motives. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR furnishes courage to overcome old 
obstacles. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR is infused with the spirit of the new 
education, 

~ THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how the teacher can become a 

vital force in her school and community. 
SCHOOL YEAR shows how to harmonize 
SCHOOL with the new educational ideas. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR will be counted as a warm personal 
friend before the reader turns fifty pages. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR is the book of the times for the ele- 
mentary teacher. It stands by itself in helpfulness, 
originality and progressiveness. 

The School Year has 256 pages. Printed on fine egg- 
shell paper and spendidly bound in silk cloth. An orna- 
menttoany study table. A help toany teacher. Price 65c 


THE YOUR 








For Ten Cents Extra 


Sent with your subscription or renewal fee for 
either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, you 


can secure your choice of either PRACTICAL SELECTIONS OR THE SCHOOL YEAR 





which will be sent to your address postpaid. This offer is good for a limited time only and is 
open to either new or renewal subscriptions to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, and to 
those ordering any combination which includes either or both of these Journals. 

This offer may also be taken advantage of by subscribers sending their subscription 


orders through agents. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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February 1914 NORMAL I 


PUBLISHER’S AANNOUNCEMENTS 


Notable Improvements. 


We wish to bring to your attention the very marked improvements in 
both Norman Insrrucror and Primary Pxans during the past year. Both 
journals have been decidedly increased in size, thereby enabling us to give 
proportionatel y more reading matter than formerly; more varied and bet- 
ter reading matter being supplied by contributors of the highest standing. 
We invite comparison with any other Educational Journals published and 
at same time welcome suggestions and criticisms, without which we shall 
not be able to detect weak points which may exist or make modifications 
and improvements which we are always anxious to do. a 

We appreciate the liberal patronage accorded us and invite a continu- 


ation of it. 
Are You Using 


the books of the Instructor Literature Series in your school this year? 
Thousands of schools are using them with great satisfaction and as the 
quality is of a high order and the cost trifling (only 5c¢ per copy) they 
should be in all schools. Full list of 270 titles appears on another page 
of this Journal. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of 
Norman Insrrucror, Primary PLans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day 
Pians, Tue Year's EnrertainMents, PracticaL SE.ections, all of which 
are published by us; together with the ParurinpEr and the ProGressive 
Teacuer, for which we act as agents. 








) sBSse 
Primary Plans, one year(See description below)................66 $1.25 | ,.F ss 
Normal Instructor, OMe year 2... 22.0.0... occ cece ee ceeeee cc aeeee tenes 1.25 S585 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year......... 1.90 | Bug oy 
THe PACHMIMGCr, ONO YOAL.,...........0..0cssccecceocscceccscsscccsceseasccess 1.00 ze” 
Progressive Teacher, OME year ................cceccescccseceeeceaeecesennees 1,00 3 ee 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (See page 8 ))...... 1.00 aa SS 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid ( ‘ “ eee eee 1.00 <sBE 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. ( ‘ - ssa) ere 1.00 207) 3 E 
Normal Instructor ( ANY ONE of above.................... 1.90 sseé é 
AND LANY TWO of above... 250 | SR 425% 
” ; ANY THREE of above .............. 3.10 | ,2354 
Primary Plans ( ANY FOUR of above................. 3.70 | oe - se 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or Publications....................... 1.60 _, Zo3 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................. 2.20 ©.ces 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................... 2.80 | we ECA 
Practical Selections and Normal Instructor, one year... 1.58 mss 
“6 ‘“ ‘* Primary Plans, «1.58 | bid oe E° 
i 6 ‘¢ Both N. I. and P. P. “4. 2.23 mus. 
“ «© «* Pathfinder, “1.33 | S25 
“ ‘©  Seeley’s Question Book . 133 | @ %83 
“ «© «* Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) . 1.33 | SO #88 
“6 “e ‘© The Year’s Entertainment (ro vol set 1.33 = eee 
“ “ Alone 65 | Omaes 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, —_ > 
ald-postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30¢ ; fos 3 Bs 3 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor, Ss ees 
foc; Primary Plans, 4oc; Pathfinder, 52c; J hm BES 


Primary Plans is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being 


prepared by teachers who are specialists in their respective 
lines. All teachers of Primary and Intermediate grades in village and city schools 
should have it. <A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just such a 
journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It con- 
tains Methods in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual ‘Training, Nature 
Study, History Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion 
Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No other 
school magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page 
Drawings, Blackboard Designs, Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in 
each number, Primary Pxans has recently been enlarged in number of pages, and is 
mexcelled in quality and variety of contents by any primary journal. $1.25 a year or 
in combinations as listed above. 
is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. 52 issues, $1.00 a year. HKvery 
teacher is now expected to keep well informed about the progress of affairs, and the 
PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper not only is the 
Important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety 
of general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific 
and other timely subjects, outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the 
thildren, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial page current topics are dis- 
cussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The Patu- 
FINDER is not an experiment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of in- 
‘teasing success and it is everywhere recognized as the best current events review 
published. HKvery teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be without it; 
tanimates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of 
half its drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know 
about the doings and discussions of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet 
‘omprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp it and readily apply it. It 
Places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of a complete 
quarterly index, : 

What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an 
Indispensable guide, worth many times its small cost. Size recentiy increased to 
2 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year or 
combinations as listed above. 


j is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is 
Progressive Teacher general in scope and we can recommend it as 


oN of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. It is in no } 


*tlse confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation. 1.00 a year 
in combinations as above. 


f.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


NSTRUCTOR 3 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency sth AY RS, vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. Wi. O;. PRATT. Mer. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 28 East Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


Over 38,000 Positions Filled. 3ist Year We have this year broken all previous records of the 
Agency. We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies, and for the fall of 1914, Circularand 
membership form sent on application, 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
623 SOUTH. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 

THIRTIETH YEAR, Our booklet ‘‘TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” is of interest to 

all live teachers, Sent free. Western Office: SPOKANE, Wash. 


’ A Successtul School and College Bureau, 
THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY J.F.MecCullough, Geo. T. Palmer. 
If you desire promotion there is no better means than our Agency, All calls direct from school authorities. Your 


«pplication is backed by our personal recommendations. Normal trained grade tenchers especially in demand. 
We need }ou—you need our services. Registration Fee $1.00, 589 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO, TLL, 


3 422 Wind St., J t »N.Y. 
Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency “Nx: rontiousorce> writes orneracmne 

















B. F. Clark Teachers Agency ,, tv. rn tiie an ge 


ane, Wash.—Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
The Agency with the Short Understandable Coatract “. Se 25th Year 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from: Mmployers. Has good teachers forany position at any time 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., E. R. Nichols, Asst. Mgr., 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hlinois 











ADAMS SCHOOL AND OFFICE BUR EAU, 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 
For the employment of Teachers and Office Employees, Teachers: Kindergarten to College, Office Kmiploy- 
ves: Draftsmen, Technical Engineers, Stenographers, Free Registration, J, Porter Adams, Manager. 


| COLORADO TEACHER'S AGENCY "¥en jciys ph cueyrestel experiance, fy all pester, state 


1316 California St,, DENVER, COLORADO, Agencies In HARKISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, and ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


A. L. ROBERTSON, [lgr. 501--’02 Providence Bldg. DULUTH, MINN, 
We need teachers for all parts of the North and West. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘yraretitciscncnen-cieney Renecon: 


No enrollment fee required in advance. Early registration is advised, Write to-day for application blank. 














From throughont the Northwest, we always 


e 
have a large call for grade and specialty teachers 
le for autumn and winter vacancies. Half rate 
e ° 


nrollmen 


Northwest Teachers Agency, T. B. Hanna, A, M., Mer., North Yakima, Wash. 


Western Positions For Teachers \:" (\('), Bevjinent of School Work, 


Agency School Directories, we are in direct touch with nearly all the schools in sixteen Western States. 








Write Us To-day for Free Booklet showing how — as _ 

we place our tenchers. Our Booklet, “How To Pag) ( ; — — ~ ~ “} 
Apply for a School” with Laws of Certification a 

of. Teachers, sent Free to members or sent 4, 4 f ) 
postpaid for FIFTY CENTS in STAMPS, 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. q ole 3u8) , R COLO 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | ,.) sini.’ bic oae ine 


Direct calls from school 


205 (. 7th STREET, | Oflicers. Direct recommendations, 
No Advance Fee 4H Unow nee | ico Preacher 


Wanted, 




















POSITIONS—50° teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
mar, Principals, Music, Language, Domestic, Governesses, I'raveling Companions, and all Positions. We 
place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y, 





Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities 
50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N. Y, 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY erie 8 SO. Teachers with experience of ability toteach are invited 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga 











MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
| TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





For Fifteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| has been building upits business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field. Write today for our Sixteenth Year Book. 
F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


e e4¢ 
Highest Wages---Best Opportunities 
In west and southwest. We place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
manual training and domestic science. No advance fees. No position, no charges. 
Enroll now. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 737 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas, City, Mo. 
FREE REGISTRATION ei i eco eee Le al 


Write today. OSWEGO TEACHERS AGENCY, Desk 1, Oswego, N. Y. 














Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
SOLELY FOR THE NORTHWEST—THE ONLY AGENCY—COVERING ALL THE NORTHWEST 


Highest wages, finest climate, best opportunities. We need greatly teachers 
for emergency vacancies from rural schools to the 
universities. Write immediately for free circular. Boise, Idaho 














POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS | “4 in my territory will have 500 NEW posi- 
EE One State 


Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. | tious paying $1,500 to $3,000— Rig teachers 





Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. ' wanted. OMN VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, A.J. Jolly Mer., Mentor, Ky. 





i NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY isiscox!"wassacuuseites 


Urgent, excclient vacancies now. Register at once for season of 1914-15. ’ 
Director JAMES LEE LOVE, A. M. (Harvard) formerly of the Faculty of Harvard University. 


Would You Like to Come West of the Rocky Mountains 


\\ bere the Climate is fine and teachers wages are the highest. Our territory is bounded by the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, Send for further particulars. We can place you. Address 


Priest, Daggy & Bras, 3173-3174-3175 Arcade Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 








for fall session, Continuous registration. Kindergarten to College 


Teachers Wante Special proposition to 200 APPROVED teachers. 
Ept CATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, Ine, Law Bidg, BALTIMORE, MD, 





We furnish schools with capable teachers 
and qualified teachers with good positions 


LOCATE in “The Fair Salary Belt.” 


in **The in any state between Lake Michigan and the Pacific Coast. No advance fee required of teachers and 

. no teacher recommended for any position unless properly qualified. Correspondence from schools and 
Prosperity || teachers invited. THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM, Teachers’ Agency Dept. A. 
JAMES H. BATTEN, Manager. 602 S. Fourth Street, GRAND FORKS, N, DAKOTA 


States’”’ 








Prepare for Examinations. 


Examination, Teachers; ="iome stupy—— 


Normal B, Pee 2ed., by correspondence, Elective Plan, 


ATLANTA NORMAL, Atlanta, Ga., Gen. per. 


' SOUVENIRS 
Gold Embossed—Water Colored 


For the Close of Your School 


Send for Free Samples— Write Today. 


We have three courses lending to graduation, 
%) days trial; pas by month. All 
teachers Cojlege graduates. 














lic Hop] 


Jubite % 


souvenir | 





| Description: 8 page booklet, tied with silk tassels, Cover 
embossed in Gold and Hand Colored, Inside pages contain 
illustrated engraved greeting to your pupils. Illustrated, 
engraved Close of Schoo! Poem, 
We print to your order: 
nuinber, township, county and State. 
school officers and names of your pupils. 
}  ifsoordered, Send photo to be copied, 
Samples Will be sent free of all coxt—we want you to com- 
jaue our Gold Souvenirs with any other samples and we will 
be sure of your order, 
No, 1—size 5x 7 inches—10 for 95¢ —- Additional ones 6c each, 
With Photo~— 10 for $1.20, additional ones 7c each. 
No, 2—3'4 x 5!4 in. 85 or less Se each—Additional ones de each. 
With Photo—35 or less 6c each—Additional ones 5c each. 
No. 34x 5'4 in, 35 or less 6¢ each—Adcditional ones 5c each. 
With Photo—35 or less 7c each—Additional ones 6c each. 
mas 4 Envelopes to match No. 1, 15c dz.; No. 2, 10c dz.; No. 3, 12c. 
Orderas many Souvenirs as you have names to be printed, 
No orders for less than 10-—send 5c for insured delivery. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
(Serge h at i i W.E. Seibert Prop. BoxN. New Philadelphia, Ohio 


FEBRUARY DAYS WE CELEBRATE 


BOOKS FROM I. L. S. SUITABLE FOR EACH DAY 
Five Cents Per Copy 


Name of your school, district | 
Your name, names of | 
Your photo added 





'February Twenty-second 
Washington's and Lowell’s Birth- 


February Seventh 
Charles Dickens’ Birthday 


RKead: day. 
I. L. 8. No. 157, Story of Dickens, Read: 
Grades 5 t0 7.) | I. L. 8. No, 45, Boyhood of Wash- 
I, |. . No. 254, Story of Little Nell, ington. (Grades 2 to 4.) 
(Grades 5 to 7.) I. .$. No. 4, Story of Wash- 


invton, (Grades 3 and 4.) 
I. I. S. No, 158, Washington’s lare- 


-ebruz Eleventh ; 
February well Address. (Grades 8 and g.) 


Thomas A. Edison's and Daniel I. 1, S. No. No. 18, Vision of Sir 
Boone’s Birthday. Iaunfal. (Grades 7 to 9.) 
I. I. S. No. 155, Rhoecus and other 


einen Poems. (Grades 6 to g.) 
I... S. No. 87, American Inveutors, 
which includes the story of Edison, 
(Grades 3 to 5.) 

I. L. S. No. $2, Story of 
Boone, (Grades 4 to 6.) 


February Twenty-seventh 


Longfellow’s Birthday 
Daniel saa 
ead: 





| worth while it must be 





I. I. S. No. 14, Kvangeline. (Grades 
. ‘ 6 to 8.) 
February Twelfth I. l. S. No. 13, Courtship of Miles 


Lincoln’s Birthday Standish. (Grades 6 to 8.) 
Rend I. L. S. No 71, Selections from Hia- 
Aci . 


watha. (Grades 2 to 6.) 
I. L.S. No. 204, Boyhood of Jin- | I. L.S. No. 143, Building of the 
coln, Ship and other Poems, (Grades 5 to 8. ) 


I.L. S. No. go, Fifteen Selections 
from Longfellow. (Grades 3 to 7.) 
I. lS. No, 120, Ten Selections from 
Longfellow. (Grades 5 to 8.) 


[I.L.$. No. 5, Story of lincoln, 
(Grades 3 to 6.) 

IL. S. No. 128, Speeches of Lin- | 
coln, (Grades 7 to 9.) 


| 
(Grades 2 to 4.) | 


Complete list of Instructor Literature Series (I. L. S.) will be found on inside back 
cover of this journal. There are a total of 270 titles, sold at a uniform price of 
Five Centsa Copy 





Our complete descriptive catalog of the Instructor Literature Series and our catalog 
of Kntertainment Books and Stencils for these special days will be sent upon request if 
you ask for our special catalogs ‘‘B.”’ 


( F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Published 
-—-AND—-— 


vointly PY ( HALL & MeCREARY, 434 So.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








“The Teaching of Geography in Ele- | 


Schools.’’ By Richard Elwood 
Dodge and Clara’ Barbara Kirchwey. 
5x7% in. 248 paves. Cloth. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., New York. 

This book is the outgrowth of expe- 


mentary 


rience in helping prepare teachers for | 


work in elementary schools or for posi- 
tions as critic teachers in normal schools. 
The authors have viewed their work, first, 
from the standpoint of what good geog- 
raphy is; second, from the standpoint of 
what special problems in teaching gcog- 
raphy offer, differing from the problems 
in other fieids; and, third, so as to see 
how the principles laid down by the ex- 


pert geographer and educational expert | 


can be made to meet practical needs in 
geography work and secure 
training. The thought has been con- 
stantly in sight that to make geography 
valuable as a 
whole in preparing pupils for the adult 
life they will meet out of school. The 
authors show how to work out in practice 
the principles discussed, and in this con- 
nection they have considered certain 
practical matters which it has been found 


The position of the authors of this lat- 
est word in geography methods is a puar- 
antee of its importance, —Richard Klwood 
Dodge is Proiessor ot geography, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Clara 
Barbara Kircliwey 1s Instructor in geog- 
raphy in the Horace Mann School and 
Teachers College. We recommend the 
study of this book to all teachers of rural 
and graded schools. 


” 


By Lawton B. 
George W. 
Tlus- 
45¢. 
Silver, 


‘“‘Karm Life Readers. 
Kvans, Luther N. Duncan, 
Dunean. Kach 5x73¢ in. Cloth. 
trated. Book Four, 334 pages. 
Book Five, 372 pages. 50c. 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

It is the purpose of these readers to 
provide interesting and authentic mate- 
rial about life on the farm and in the 
home; about forests, fields, crops, plants, 
birds and domestic animals; about the 
organizations and activities in which 
children are interested, such as the Boys’ 
Corn Club, the Girls’ Tomato Club, the 
Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls, ete. In 
the preparation of this series of readers 
the authors had three definite objects: 

(1.) Toturnish really good literature 
for practice in the art of reading.  (2.) 
To enlarge the pupil’s ideas of country 
life,—to open his eyes to the dignity ot 
farm labor and to show the freedom, 
health and prosperity that may come to 
those who live in the country and who 
pursue the business of farming with in- 
telligence and energy. (3.) To teach 
certain fundamental principles which 
underlie the true art of farming. 

The material which the authors have 
gathered to serve these ends may be clas- 
sified in three groups: 


valuable | 


' from experience are of great need in the | 
| training of most teachers. 





(1.) A series of original articles, pre- | 
pared by competent authorities and cover- | 


ing the fundamental principles of agri- 
culture, (2.) A large number of prose 
selections bearing on country life, the 
farm and the home ; these selections were 
chosen with the definite purpose of giv- 
ing the ciild a keener appreciation of 


lite in the country and a greater enthu- | 


siasm for the business of farming.  (3.) 
Poems relating to almost every phase of 
country life. In selecting these the au- 
thors were careful to choose only such 
poems as are acknowledged to be among 
the masterpieces of English and Ameri- 


February 19j4 




















Picture 
Demonstrations 
Arouse Imagination 


Your lessons become doubly 
interesting and attractive to your 
pupils if they are illustrated with 
brilliant life-like pictures. And 
in the picture field teachers have 
found the instrument that most 
successfully meets the requirements 


is the 


Bausch lomb 


alopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 











Used widely in general educa- 


tional circles. The Balupticon is 
distinguished for the brilliant, 
clear pictures it projects on the 
screen. We furnish several mod- 
els for lantern slides, opaque ob- 
jects—postcards, sketches, photo- 
graphs, etc., and other forms of 
projection. Extremely simple to 
operate—portable, convenient to 
use, and lasting and durable. 
Model C Balopticon now only 825. 
Combined Balopticon for slides 
and opaque objects, $80 up. 

Write today for Descriptive Circular, 

Sent Postpaid 


Rauschi'£7 lomb Optical ©. 
547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Chiengo San Franciseo 





New York Washington 



































Latest Books tor Teacher's 





Vocational Guidance. J. Adams Puffer..$1.25 
Ideals and Democracy. 


CCULETAUIO TIES css 5500-00904 5.000000 sb 400 1.00 
Growing A Life. Charles A. Evans..... 1.00 
Five Messages to Teachers of Primary 

Reading. N. Alice Sawyer.......... 1.00 
Globes and Maps in Elementary 

Schools. I,con O. Wiswell.......--. 50 


The Teaching of Geography in Ele 
Others Every Progressive Teacher 


The Child, His Thinking, Feeling, and 
Common 

Sabin 
The Evolution of Dodd. 


Education for Citizenship. 


Chicago 





Arthur HH. 


mentary Schools. Dodge-Kirchwey 100 


Should Have on Her Desk 


Doing. Amy Eliza ‘Tanner......... 1,25 
Sense Didactics. 


William Haw- 

BES TUMIUI  singsdssc05 esses ks aceteses o 
George 

Kerschensteiner..........ce cee ee eres 75 

Write to Department EF. 

for further information. 


Rand McNally & Company, 








New York | 











**AGRICULTURE IN OUTLINE,”’ @ book for teach 


ers and students sent postpaid for 25, 


It is a great 


Address, L. O. Haynes, Smoot, W. V& 








qgrades, 





each, 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close 


ever yet offered for your pupils, will now be found in our Heavy 
Sizes 25,x9 and 13,x9 inches, ill 
> Send at Once 15 cents for two samples, both sizes, and we wil 
close Order Blank which has on it the seven colors which we furn 
and paper slips with poems which we print on the ribbous—the 
sentiments suited for the refined tastes of our Teachers, 


Ribbon Book marks, 


of Schou! 


Satin 
el 
ish 
y are 
and appeal to all 


. ” 

Our New Poems—A ‘Good Bye” Wish, “My dear friend” 

We can put on these above marks—name of your School, County, 

trict number, State, Date and 'Teacher’s name. 

Price Lists—Ten large size Ribbon Marks with Teacher’s name, etc., $1.30—additional ones, at 

Ten small size Ribbon Marks with Teacher’s name, etc., 80¢—additional ones, 534 eas <3 too lute to send 
y 


104g cents 


When 12 are Ordered without name, etc., either or both sizes, prices 10!,¢ and 5}sc. 
for samples, we will select for you the same day received and guarantee satisfaction, 
Will send free one sam ple (small) with Order Blank, 2 cent stamp appreciated. 


BROWN & BROWN, 


Dept. 1 


Dansville, N- ¥, 
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| can poetry. These poems are arranged 
GET A_ BETTER ] | so as to correlate with the original lessons 
PLACE | and the prose selections. 


Drcterag- sgh idenay tetccnpe 0d ‘‘Botany for Secondary Schools.’’ By 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; Fs ‘ var ie ‘ 
places permanent; agree: Lita LL. H.Bailey. Cloth. 5x74 1n. 463 pages. 
war; vacations with pay; thous- H ‘ iV]- ‘ , lew York 
ands of vacancies every year; all $1.25. Macmillan Company » New ¥ ork, 
kinds of plea~unt work everywhere; This is further described as a ‘‘guide 
Mowedacisinttnelane "|| to. the knowledge, of ‘the vegetation of 
j the neighborhooc and this indicates 
This Book : cag lpn gaa 
tells of about 300,000, protected 1e@ purpose and plan oO 1e 100 a 1e 
positions in — . Govern. author 1s one of the most distinguished 
“ service. ‘re ere is ° ° ° P ° 
mag Nee te pana you want mnong Instructors and writers in this line 
it—with sure and generous pity and a book prepared by him would nat- 
and lifetime employment. Places “te { 
open to American citizens of 18 urally possess all the excellencies possi- 
OK pecial money back guarantee ble. His idea, as conveyed in his words 
if you write today for Booklet R, to the teacher are, that the pupil should 
Tis uh. o 3 ; 
te  Gaghine, Washington, D, C. | come at first to the study of plants and 
animals with little more than his natural 
and native powers. ‘‘The ninety and 
nine cannot and should not be botanists, 
but everyone can love plants and nature. 
Education should train persons to live, 
rather than to be scientists.’’ ‘‘In the 
secondary schools, botany should he 
taught for the purpose of bringing the 
pupil closer to the things with which he 
lives, of widening his horizon. It should 
begin with familiar plant forms and phe- 
nomena. It is often said that the high 
school pupil should begin the study of 

















Learn Pi ano 
1 Times Faster: 


Obtain free booklet explaining 
how the QUINN WRITTEN METH- 
OD with Dr. Quinn’s patented device, 








the COLOROTONE, revolutionizes the , . . . Fone: a . . 
teaching of music, and saves three-quarters of In tan) a“ t In the lowe st and sim I rte st 
the time, effort, and cost usually considered forms of life. That is an error, The 


necessary to learn piano, organ, and singing. 
Diseard old-fashioned methods, and_invest- 
te this simple, yet scientific method, en- 
lorsed by leading musicians, which teaches you 
right in your own home, to play chords 
tely und to play complete picces, at sight, in 
the first three lessons. Special $60 tuition credit, 
given away, if your name reaches us soon enough. 
MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1626 N. Harding Ave. Dept. 442 Chicago, Il, £. 


microscope is not an introduction to 
nature, It is said that the physiolocy of 
| plants can be best understood by begin- 
ning with the jower forms. This may 
| be true; but teehnical plant physiology 
is not a subject for the beginner.’’ 
These extracts give the author’s attitude. 
There are four general subjects in the 
book: the nature of the plant; the rela- 
| tion of the plant to its surroundings; 
histological studies; determination of 
1 the kind of plants. Each of the subjects 
is practically distinet, so that the teacher 
may begin where he will. 











1 WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Tf you are honest and ambitious 
writeme today. No matter where you 
live or what your occupation, I will 
teach you the Real Estate business by 
mail; appoint you Special Representa- 
tive of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big 
money atonce, Can arrange for spare 
time only if desired. Unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to become independ- 
ent for life. Valuable Book and full particu- 
lars Free, Write to-day. 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Q1593 Marden Building 

Washington, D.C. 


‘Advanced English Grammar.’ By 
William T. Harris. Cloth. 5x7!2 in. 
512 pages. World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

In the preparation of this treatise the 
author has aimed to render the instruc- 
| tion both pleasant and eflicient by a sys- 
tematic, orderly and attractive presenta- 
tion of the subject. The plan ot the 
work is in accordance with the best ped- 








E.R, Marden, Prest. 








National Kindergarten 


College agogical thought and practice. It is not 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, President. | 4 ew w.ammar, except in its arrange- 


ment and presentation of the necessary 
and accepted principles of this most nec- 
essary study. The discussions of imere 
theories and the consideration of matters 
of disputed usage are purposely avoided, 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 16 to Aug. 11 
KINDERGARTEN COURSE : 
All Kindergarten subjects. Montessori Methods. 
Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years, 


PRIMARY COURSE: 


Montessori Methods, Primary Methods. Hand- | ,, Fi P ° 
work credits applied on regular Primary Course. The inductive method is employed, and 
Resident. Dormitory adjoining College. the pupil is constantly called upon to 


cultivate the power of thoughtful obser- 
vation and to establish habits of individ- 
ual thought and judgment. 


Por tullinformation address 


Kox 30 2944 Michigan Bldg. 


¥, 
14 


CHICAGO, II. 


TRAINED NURSE “Soils and Crops. 


By Most Advanced and Charles W. Burkett. Cloth.  5x7% 
Home Study Course {1.550 pages. Nearly 5v0 illustrations. 
Best ficld for women. Thon- | $1.50, Orange Judd Co., New York City. 
mands who have taken our These leading agricultural publishers 
course are earning from $15 he ¥ = ae = age as ohh shy 
to$25a week. Ourconnection | have added a valuable book to their list 
ay canal arggueren in “o of text books in that line. As its title 
and other cities, enables us to | =) 4; 04, : ree a cieen 
give all necessary hospital ex- | iNdicates, it las to do with the very 
perience and diplomas of high- | practical matter of soils treated in refer- 
ence to crop production. ‘This is the 

final test of all agriculture. Tie book is 
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est standing, recognized by best 
doctors _everywhere; advan- 
tages other schools can not : 
give. Oldest establishedschool | written on the level of the high school 
a pth gg bees mind. Particular attention has been 
m ‘ ms. ate alog Sess " ats roads i 
cA. mailed Free, Address given to the problems of adapting the 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES book to the ages of the pupils and in 
1647 La Salle Ave,, Chicago, Ill. making it possible wherever used for the 
teachers to conduct an inspiring and suc- 
: 
Illinois Training School for Nurses | cessiul recitation. The book is admirable 
Founded in 1880 f as 3 listrict sc ; 1" 
' : , for use in district schools for boys 
Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction “ee i ae rf J 
and practical training to women who wish to enter | and girls between the ages of fourteen 
es eS applicants must | and eighteen, Each lesson contains a 
yet the requirements of good health, of age (19-35), of * REE ae Be esata 2 
good moral character, having had one year of High | NOte to the teac her and fifteen paragraphs 
instruct ttuction or its educational equivalent, The | in which are developed the ideas or set 
“Tuchlon Covers a period of three years, including ee . — 4 = Tia 
4 preliminary course, Theackienl cutates Gnd hanks of ideas set forth in the lesson. Thre 
i sent on application to the Supt. of Nurses, | atltthors have endeavored to lead the pupil 
y . Wheeler, Rt. N.,509 Honorest., Chicago, Il. from the simple and known to the un- 
e courses for | known and complex, The purpose is to 
ervic Gov’t. Exams. | hiave the conclusions follow logically 
Unexcelled 4atements ade This is . 
, : i e state ; ade, lis is tl 
Meparation, only $5.00, 60,000 Postmaster appointments from the statements mad j is is the 
tate hil device eeeeaete Horitione open. Sample lesson, valuable ius | Laboratory method applied to recitations, 
Civi RAIA CERET I Toei iti le recitations, matter has 
il Service Corres. School, Trenton, In addition to the recitat , matter has 
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Biology Instructor’s 
Desk No. 8316 


laboratory 








Designing your 
furniture according to what you 





think you need often results in ex- 
orbitant cost. 
Get Standardized Furniture. 


There is one logical way out of this situation— 


Catalogs on request. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Yg. Ce. 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 70 Fifth Ave., Telephone, CHELSEA, 3909 














Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 

May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recog- 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors, colleges. ‘ 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when J tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody’s’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
1am feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versification and 
Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 





Dr. Esenwein 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 
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UME A OF Warren 


YOURSELF 


After all, the most impoitant thing in the world to you is YOUR- 
SELK. Your success in life is decided by the kind of person you are. 


Your Personal Efficiency 


lo increase your own Personal Efficiency only ten per cent. may mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you—or success worth more than dollars. [It may save 
your job, or your profession, or your business, or your health and happiness. 


You Can Learn from Emerson 
‘To meet a wide demand for a course of training in Personal Ificiency, 
a series of twenty-four Jessons has been prepared by Harrington Emerson, 
the noted Efficiency Expert. 
‘These lessons are now offered to the public through the Institute of E:fi- 
ciency. A splendid organization, enthusiastic support by other efficiency 
experts, make possible scrupulous individual care at a very low cost. 


Fascinating and Profitable Lessons 
The great principles of efficiency have been applied to YOURSELF 
by Mr.Emerson. In these fascinating lessons you are shown how 





” 4 cena oe me: " « re ’ 


















to make the most of your own abilities and circumstances. NI 
Mr. Emerson has been in efficiency work for many years; he has also s14 
been a teacher of men. He has put into these Jessons his experience, 
You are told how efficiency principles, if applied, will add to your aa 
; ability to make money, to save money, to do work, to plan time, to Send 
Write ma-atain health, to acquire kiowledge, to master yoar job, 10 ee 


ulars about 











~* DESIGNS MADE BY __ 


Class and School Pins WINSHIP & C0., 705 B, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 









inatter What it may be. ‘This applies to you—ask us and 
we will tell you how. 

THE INSTITUTE OF 
EFFICIENCY 


30 Irving Place 
New York City 
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THIS BIG GLOBE 


FREE 


Just a little easy, pleasant 
effort on the part of yourself 
and pupils and it is yours. 


This is the latest globe on the market, 
lithographed in ten permanent, oil 
colors and is water proof. It is over 
three feet in circumference, stands 
twenty inches high and is strictly 
up-to-date, 


How You May Get It FREE 


We furnish high grade, artistic post cards 
to schools to sell to raise money. ‘These 
cards are beauties and sell “like hot cakes.” 
We put them up in envelopes of half a 
dozen each. If you will explain our offer to 
your pupils and get them to promise to do 
their best to sell all the cards, we will send 
you 50 envelopes by express prepaid. You 
are to give them out to your pupils to sell at 
10c and send us the money received for them; 
we will then ship 50 additional envelopes. 
When all are sold and the money received by 
us we will send you the large globe all 
charges prepaid. Give name and address of 


your school trustee or chairman of the board. 
We refer you to the publishers Of this paper who know 
that we will do just as we agree, 







us and will tell you 
Don’t Delay, : 7 ; 

Should you prefer other premiums we can supply a Webster’s New International Dictionary—A set of Wall 
Maps—An eight- volume Cyclopedia—Portraits of Great Men and other pictures, or Books for your School 
Library for selling various quantities of cards. Globes and other premiams for sale, 


The Crescent Co., 144 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 




















“Let 
All Sing’”’ 





| School Music Books 
Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It is just what you want. Tt contains the choicest and best collection 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

lnall there are bl songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Ilomeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of tie Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Kentueky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
hye, Lust Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn ofthe Republic, Flow Gently 
t Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
‘adle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 
The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


price lbe— 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


\t this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 
Order aecopy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 














Former 














PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, ‘The contents comprises 88 titles among which are * America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “HomeSweet Tome,’ “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,’ “Yankee Doodle” and 
many others, 48 pewes substantially bound, Price, 10c, $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school bciore it was permitted to form a part of this 
hook. The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song book, con- 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, The words are sensible, elevating 
and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson, ‘This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
many new books gotten out, 64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


HAPPY DAYS By JAMES D. VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 
e 


and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
It pleases wherever used, Price, 15¢. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 





Mountain Home,” etc, 
$1.50 per Dozen. ‘* 














STEELE'S Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
SONGS Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 


How to Makea Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


OS 6 ere cuned 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 


been provided for laboratory or practical | 


! 

| tests, Many well-tried and interesting 
experiments have been supplied with 
suggestions as to how to conduct them. 

The large number provided enables the 
| teacher to select such as are best adapted 
| to the school and circumstances. The 
| test has been illustrated with nearly 500 
| drawings and half-tones. No agricultural 
| book was ever so abundantly or so richly 
illustrated. ‘These illustrations are a 
part of the text and carry an interesting 
story in themselves. 

‘*Julia Ward Howe and the Woman 
Suffrage Movement.’’ A Selection from 
her Speeches and Kssays, with introduc- 
tion by her daughter, Florence Howe 
Hall. 5%x8 in. 241 pages. Cloth. 
Frontispiece. $1.00 net. Dana Kstes & 
Co., Boston. 

In the introduction of this book Mrs. 
Hall traces briefly but interestingly the 
growth of her mother’s interest in the 
woman suffrage movement and other 
work for the advancement of women, 
citing a number of very entertaining 


who will welcome a compilation of some 
of Mrs. Howe’s noted speeches. The 
| book should find a place on the shelves 
of many a school library, tor reading for 
a further revealing of the character of 


known to every girl in this country, and 
for study of the discussions written in 
the exquisite English of which Mrs. 
| Howe was mistress. 

‘*Bird Study Note Book,.’’ By Cora 
| Cozad Keezel. 64%x8% in. 49 pages. 
Klexible boards. 27c postpaid. Pub- 
lished by the compiler, Garnett, Kansas. 

This pupils’ ‘‘ Bird Study Note Book’? 
is the outgrowth of an urgent need and 
has been used with gratifying results in 
four years’ teaching by the compiler in 
her own school, Asa result the school 
is an Audubon society in miniature, filled 
with an enthusiasm and love for the birds 
which years will not efface. It is for 
Intermediate and Grammar grades or for 
any bird-lover who wishes to keep record 
of his observations. The book is con- 
structed to hold two years’ records so that 
dates of arrival, etc., may be compared. 
The outline is simple, yet comprelen- 
sive, bringing out all the salient facts; 
the knowledge gained by keeping the 
record book will forever inspire children 
or grown-ups with the sense of protection 
and love for birds, Spaces are provided 
for items of special interest, such as 
economic value, habits, description of 
song, nesting place, etc. 








‘*FKive Messages to Teachers of Primary 


Reading.’’ By Nettie Alice Sawyer. 
5x7% in. 219 pages. Cloth, Rand Mc- 


Nally & Co., New York. 

The author of this book was formerly 
Supervisor of Primary Education, Seattle, 
and is the author of ‘‘The Little King- 
| dom Readers.'’ The editors of this mag- 
| azine know by the frequent requests sent 
to the office for textbooks or articles 
dealing with methods in teaching reading 
that there is a demand for authoritative 
literature on the subject. We take much 
satisfaction in commending this volume 
of Miss Sawyer’s to primary teachers in 
search of the latest word on methods in 
reading. These methods have been dem- 
onstrated thoroughly and their practi- 
cability is assured, ‘‘ Message One’ ’treats 
of model lessons illustrating blackboard 
work preliminary to book lessons. 
(‘‘Model lessons’’ are verbatim question 
and answer development of topic between 
teacher and pupils; they furnish the 
most definite possible instruction.) ‘‘ Mes- 
sage Two’’ contains suggestions for teach- 
ing the Primer and the First Reader. 
‘*Message Three’’ deals with word study 
as related to reading, and ‘‘Message 
Four’’ with seat work as related to read- 
ing and word study. ‘‘Message Five’’ 
gives some outlines of subject matter. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO Box A 











Contains hundreds of designsand four complete alpha- 
bets, With it we send our catalogue of FANOY WORK. 


Send 0c. silver or six 2-cent tam dd > 
LADIES’ ART CO,, % aay BULLiNe ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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ASeod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


OSS et 


This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) | 
ON APPROVAL? ¢ > 





/T GROWS WI/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

Our new “Universal Style’? combines a pleasing endur. 
ing design, with latest practical improvements in con 
struction, Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
tinished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disappear. 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, #1 





each, The greatest value we have ever offered, On or 
ders amounting to $1000 and over we__ pay ° freight; 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States, Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low pricese Lund. 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
Sold only direct from our factory at a consid 
erable saving to you. Write for our new 
cutalog No, 24. 
THE Cc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. C0. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and 
Piling Cabinets 
Flatiron Bidg., 


users, 





Branch Office : 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO You 
wo. 1671 +‘ For College, Schoolor Society 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus-{q 
trated with any three letters and figures, one ortwo' OM 
colors ofenamel. STERLING SILVER, 300 ea.; $3.00 SEnGZ: 
dozen; SILVER PLATE, 359 each; $1.50 dozen, No fd 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 265 BASTIAN BLUG., RUCHESTER, tl, 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School, College § Music 


@ Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 















No, 701 
Gold $1,00 
Silver .50 





CATALOG IN COLOR FREE 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT: 


C.K.GROUSE CO. 


P.0.BOX N4 











BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teach- 
ers—men or women. Pleasant work, sho 

e@ hours, all holidays off,yearly yvacat ion with 

J pay, good salary. Learn at home. Diploma 

in six months. Gatalog free. 

tDGA 3. ALCORN, President. 

American Sehool of Banking, 152 MeLene Building, ¢ olumbus,0s 

ad 


ad 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers 
Wnite for catalog ©. 

iving size and our 
ree trial offer. 

















HEKTOCKAPH MFG, & 
DUPLICATOR c0. 
42 Murray St., N.Y. City 


TEACHING TABLES? 2i" 1 


15c. Westland Educator, Box I, Lisbon, *'' 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mowe 
/ logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, P: ngs, ts for! 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainme’ (Up 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Large 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & CO. Dept. 68, 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed earefully, wil) 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service exumination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. DRareR PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civi) Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
#Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .2 


(A valuable chapter on home and school 
ideas and literature pertaining to them 
for general lessons.) A list of reference 
books and an index complete this helptul 
little volume, 


‘‘Songs and Stories for the Little 
Ones.’’ By KE. Gordon Browne. Mel- 


odies arranged by Eva Browne. 5%x7% 
in. Cloth. 143 pages. 80c net. Hough- 
‘ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This cleverly conceived little book 
will commend itself to kindergartners 
and teachers in first and second grades, 
since it supplies stories, songs, and a 
little play, every one of which makes an 
immediate appeal to the interest of little 
children. The very titles arouse cu- 
riosity—‘‘The Dragon on Wheels,’’ for 
example, ‘‘The House that Woke up,’’ 
and ‘‘The Street that Led to Nowhere ;’’ 
while in the telling there is so constant 
an invitation to ‘‘make believe’’ that the 
child enters heartily into the spirit of the 
story. For simple dramatization the 
book provides excellent material. The 
melodies are simple and tuneful and 
children will take delight in singing 
them. 





Books Received 








“Songs and Stories for the Little 





GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks. 





> Sucic> cvvoumse 


—_— see oes SOUS 














‘‘DUREL”’ PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
**CRAYOLA”’ FOR GENERAL USE 
Twenty-four colors, Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog. 














This Bank is under the supervis- 
ion of the United States ‘Treasury 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
Department so you may be sure 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 
that any funds you deposit in it 


a 
are absolutely safe. Accounts 


opened with One Dollar or more, interest 
at 4% compounded, semi-annually, 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 
U.S. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. 


Ones.’’ By EK. Gordon Browne. Melodies 
arranged by Kva Browne. 12mo. Cloth. 
Houghton Mifflin 


143 pages. Soc net, 
Co., Boston. 

‘Julia Ward Howe and the Woman 
Suffrage Movement.’’ By Florence Howe 
Mall. 5%x8 in. 241 pages. Cloth, 


$1.00 net. Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 

“War—What For?’’ By George Kirk- 
patrek. 5%x8in. 349 pages. Hlustrated. 
Cloth. $1.00 Published by the author. 
La Fayette, Ohio. 

«The Kour Wonders—Cotton—Wool— 
Linen—Silk.’’ By Elnora EK. Shillig. 

| 6x734 in. 137 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 
| Rand McNally & Co., New York, 
| **Busy Work to accompany Ljdtle Play- 
'mates.’’ ‘Teachers’ Kdition. — By Ange- 
llina W. Wray. 5%x7% in. 138 pages. 
| Illustrated. Cloth. Newson & Co., New 
York. 

‘‘Wive Messages to Teachers of Primary 
Reading.’’ By Nettie Alice Sawyer. 
5x7% in. 219 pages. Cloth. Rand 
McNally & Co., New York. 

‘Social and Civic Work in Country 
Communities.’’ Bulletin No, 18. Pre- 
pared by Kllen B. McDonald, Oconto, 
Rosa M. Cheney, Manitowoc, George M. 

| Comings, Kau Claire. Issued by C. P. 
| Cary, State Superintendent, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 

From United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion: ‘‘The Reorganized School Play- 
ground,.’’ Bulletin 1913. No. 4o; ‘‘An 
Kxperimental Rural School at Winthrop 
' College, Rock Hill, S. C.’’? Bulletin 
1913. No. 42; ‘‘Organized Health Work 


in Schools.’’ Bulletin 1913. No. 44; 
‘School Hygiene.’’ Bulletin 1913. No. 


| 48. Washington, D.C. 

‘*Design and Construction in Wood,”’ 
By William Noyes. 64%xg¥4 in. 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, I]. 


The 





In your own home, 














Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES © 


AND SAVE MIDDLEMENS PROFIT. 
ocak 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 





Maps are up-to-date, 
ors. Size 40x58 inch 
KH, WIL, N A 

Africeg, : i 


Beautifully lithographed in 
es. Set consists of maps of 
S.A., ULS., Europe, Asia, 








| CA TALOG-FREE ON REQUEST 
oe I DISCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
“ICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOL 


“ 7 WE houteen | 


35 MARKET STREET, CH/CAGCO. 5 





Music Lessons Free Piano, Organ, Violin, 


Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or 
Cello, Lessons weekly, Beginners or advanced pupils, 
Iixpense, postage and music only, This is small, 
Thousands write: “wish E had known of you before.” 
Booklet telling how sentfree. Address 

U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 23 
225-5th Avenue, New York City 


PIONEER @ Y a N 
TRUSTand SAV NGS BA | K 
The enormous and rapid development of Wyomin; 
makes it safe for us to pay 6 per cent--the highest gavi 4 
bank interest rate--because the legal interest aie 
in Wyoming is 8 to 12 per cent, r stringent 
banking laws give you the same protection you get 
athome. Why be content with 3 to 4 per cent when 
we will pay you6 percent? Write today for booklet, 
also how to get miniature bank FREE. Pioneer 
Trust & Savings Bank 22 Pioneer Bldg., Basin, Wyo. 


Twentieth Century Christianity 
By Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


and other Unitarian Literature sent free, Address 
MISS, A, E, HOWARD, 12 KENT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS, 
Commercial 


Excellent Salaries oon merci 


| our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
| vacation with us. A position awaits you. Write 
EVA M. WOLF. Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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Great demand for 





| PER 100 COLLECTING 
YouCan Make $8.00 ieee 





159 | 


NSTRUCTOR 
| 2 SI. 


only the songs you will want. 


101 Best Songs 








| ee 
| 
| 
gs A particularty well balanced collec- 
gz tion, including the finest of Sacred 
Selections, Patriotic Songs, Folk 
Songs, College Songs and Songs of 
Sentiment. Used by leading Normal 
ss Schools and Educators. 
4 Over 1,000,000 Sold 


yy Per Book 
3% 


In 100 Lots 
F. O. B. 
Chicago 








the ‘‘101 Songs’’ 
ginners.’’ 


Mention this paper for free sample copy 

















| The 2 Best Song Books 
For Educational Work 


These are the books that will help you instill a love of 
music in your pupils. They represent years of the most 
painstaking selection from among the great songs of all time, until 
only those with a message remain. Practical educators greatly prefer 
them to the more expensive books, not only because they cost so little Hy 
but because they are admittedly the best for the purpose and contain a 


Prices: 


Or, 70c Per 


To enable you to get the lowest rate, orders for ,¢ 


Minit F = | 








Beginners’ Book of Songs | 


Carefully edited by WILLIAM ALFRED 3 


WHITE, one of the best known in- 
structors in Public Schoo! Method. 





Contains graded lessons, questions, 
illustrative Rote Songs, simple exer- 
cises and excellent Children’s Songs. 





Single Copies 10c Hi 


ae aa oes 


Dozen 


¢ 
By Mail, Prepaid .*” 


& Ne Cable Company 


A 1116 Cable Building, Chicago 


100 copies or over may be made up partly of 4° 
and partly of the ‘‘ Be- Poe 
- 


. Stamps \ 
Herew ) f 
erewith ( Money Order ‘ for $ 


? - Le . 
¢ for which please send me copies 


. ‘sd {101 Best Songs. 

H The re of} Beginners’ Songs. 
¢ 

ii Cable (om 4 

4 wen Ad Name 

ib $4116 Cable Building CHICAGO °° —— 
Full 

Ssaccmseng Simeemmssasmsce’ Address 











The Universal Encyclopedia 


t 
L 
i 
p 
{ 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol 


umes, each measuring 514 


x 8 inches, 14% inches thick. 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 


Volumes average 
Printed on good paper, in good 


clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a $2-page Atlas 


of the World, in colors. 


Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 


library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


reliable, 


| OF 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
dering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 


| return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 
| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





troduce 
GEE IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept = vO enies 


ears contract, 
Persons, Kans. 


TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL, We 
p> give a fine Lureka Camera 
| ——_———- 2nd complete outfit, plates, 


j chemicals, etc., with full instructions. Just 
a send your name and address, we send you 










Mm! for 10c., givinga Thimble free. When sold 
mjsend us the $1.20 and the Camera and 
pees COMplete outfit is yours. Address 





wan! 10 cen! Te ao lan! and outfit ‘eo want & million 
| Games quick. WATSON & OO., McKINLEY PARR, OBI0AGO, «Lido 


GLOBE CO., Dept. 420 , Greenville, Pa. 





$36 A WEEK 4%0° exrenses | HANDKERCHIEFRS, DRESS GOODS, Carleto 
WE PAY —“__/— (Men with igs toim- | Agents mace $%.00 one afternoon, 1( oy 7 


4) 24 papers Gold Eve Needles. Sell % papers | 


Mrs. Bosworth 25.00 in two days, FREE DAY 
SAMPLES, Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG, CO., 68 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


¥4.25 euch paid for U.S. Bagie Cents dated 185d, 
We pay a CASH premium on hundreds of old 
coins, Send 10 cents at once for New Mlas- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x % It may mean 
YOUK fortune. 

Clark & Co,, Goin Dealers, Bx, 149, LeRoy, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Practical Selections 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 


ODD DD DDD ™ 








Nearly one hundred thousand teach- 
ers are using PRACTICAL SELEC- 
TIONS in their daily work. It is a 
book of a thousand helps and sug- 
gestions—a book to which any teacher 











may go at any time and find help 
and 


phase of school work. 


encouragement on almost = any 


ein eae 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and read- 
ing lessous, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 

Seventy-five pages of entertainment, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material Classified by topics as indicated by table 
of contents given below, 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 

_Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 

Seat Work that has Proved Successful 

Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 

Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 

Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

How to Obtain Good Results in 
Penmanship 


The Teacher and the School 

Some Helps in Arithmetic 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 

Reading Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 

School Arts and Crafts 

How to Study Pictures 


The Use of Dramatic Play 
ive i H + A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper 
Price, Binding, Etc. and bound in silk cloth. PRICE, postpaid, 65 Cents. 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in Combination 


With Normal Instructor, one year............... 
With Primary Plans, one year 
With both N. I. and P. P., one year 2.23 
With Either N.1. or P.P. and Pathfinder, t yr. 2.23 
With Both N.1. and P.P. and Pathfinder, { yr. 2.83 
With The Pathfinder, one year 
With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans 
With Year's Entertainments, cloth...... 








See page 2 of this Journal 
for special Practical Selec- 
tions offer. Good for a 
limited time only. 




















Question Book 


Made Especially for Teachers by 


tg iterg< 
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February 19]4 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey | 


r ‘ : 2 37 State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar } 





to teachers generally as the author of ‘History of Educa. 
tion,’ “Foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Manage. 
ment,’’ etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of 
many years’ successful experience in the Piqua,Ohio,Schools, 
joint author of ‘Every Day Plans” and joint editor of ‘Nor. 
mal Instructor.” 

The title “Question Book” isin use on several publica- 
tions. They are a class of books of which teachers are con- 
tinually in need, and the demand is large and constant, 
There is a difference, however, in the books themselves, 
“Seeley’s’? was produced in answer toa distinct demand for 
something new, fresh and complete. It was prepared on 
strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational 
writers named above, and the large sale and countless com- 
mendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify 
the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 

would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers the Following Topics: 




















English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the | 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events 

The Above Topics are Treated : 
FIRST. By introductory erticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study. 

ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable i 


and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Peda gogical Question Book published, 
SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 
THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 
why Seeley’s Question Book should be and is better than any 


‘7 
I here are Reasons other, To enumerate these reasons would not be possible here, 
The book itself is the best evidence, All orders are taken with the distinct understanding 
that if not perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded on return of book. 
PRP LP PLP LP AL Dr PLP PLP LL A PAPA PALL AL ree et 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, 
for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a tine grade of laid paper, neatly and sub. 
stantially bound in silk cloth, 

Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 


Seeley’s Question Book 
With Normal Instructor, one year. 
With Primary Plans, one year...... . 
With Both N, I. and P. P., one year. 
With Either N.I. or P.P. and Pathfinde 
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It is invaluable 









For 10c extra you can obtain either 
Practical Selections or The School 
Year, when subscribing for or renewing 














subscriptions to either Normal Instruc- 
With ite Pathitder ane Setter tao. | fora primary bang wir 
With Full Set (3 og E y Day Plans eppisey 1160 separately or in any Combination. This 
With Year's Ent or Bodner f a en ATES .00000 160 Offer good for limited time only. see 
With Snell Hoary me ma ,» ClOUN,..... rey 1°33 page 2 of this Journal 





With Seeley’s Question Book 
For Teachers 


very Day Plans of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, 
Public Schools, Editors of Normal Instructor 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome flan 


books, written and arranged 
hy teachers for teachers to supply such material as educational 
journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied 
lield which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher 
needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh 
and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to 
procure because of lack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
usapted to pupils of all ages, 

They tell how todo, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date 
material. 

A large part of the material is “‘ready to use” and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that 

they are just the books for which thousands of teachers have 
been secking: 


Prepored by Teathers and)’ 
Desgued tov the Daily Use of 
beng on Ali Grades 


dew 











Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry “ His. 
ems— 


ork—etc, 


tory —Biographies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poerns and Memor 
Stories—Helps in Drawing— Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—-Busy 
PBPPPBPBPBP BDA PDD DA AAI 


















The Most Attractive and ( Volume /........ ssewewsbonee . Autumn Plans 
Useful Set of Books Ever . Volume 11.............. ceaseneeD Winter Plans 
i Published for Teachers ( Volume 111 ........-........606 Spring Plans 
—PPPPPPP BPP PPA A A PAPAL 
PRICE ee Complete, 3 volumes, heavy enameled paper covers - - $1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound volume - - - + - — $1.50 


EVERY DAY PLANS (three volume set) can be obtained in combinations as follows: 
With Normal Instructor, one year 










For 10c Extra, you can obtain either 


With Primary Plans, one year........ ee 1.90 x 7 

With Both N. I. ona =a Sage YORE re 2.50 aeons Selections of The School 
ea ae ear, when subscribing for or renwing 

With Either N.1. or P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 2.50 subscription to either Normal Instruc- 


tor or Primary Plans whether ordered 
separately or in any combination. This 
Offer good for limited time only. 
See page 2 of this Journal. 


With Both N.I. and P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 3.10 
With The Pathfinder, one year......... ........- - 1,60 
With Year’s Entertainments, cloth... oe 

With Seeley’s Question Book ............. 
With Practical Selections 

















The Year’s Entertainments! 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 
A Set of Ten Entertainment Books ----One for Each Month of the Schoo! Year 


HE contents of these books are arranged under complete 

programs for different grades, appropriate to the month 
or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occa- 
sions, With these programs asa basis, the books provide a 
vast amountof Entertainment Material, made up of Recita- 
tions, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete, While 
the arrangement is based on various complete programs, the 


Obe Vear's 


Entertammente 


tion with set programs or Otherwise, as desired. 


stances both the primary and more advanced programs and 
material being supplied for the same occasion—thus render- 
ing the books equally helpful to all grades, 


The Index is printed complete in each number and gives 
in alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred 
selections contained in the ten books, 


Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised. 
that only the choicest and most approved selections should 
ys ed in these books, with the result that a rare collection 
of entertainment material is presented. A large number of 
selections appear for the first time in a genera] collection, as 
they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have you need these, yet with 
these books little else in this line would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply 
an abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September to June inclusive, having from 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 54%x8% inches, They are well printed on good paper with 
strong and attractive paper covers, 

Price {ty Number (designate by month) ..............0008 
The ten numbers, complete in one cloth bound volume of 364 pages. ................++0 
Combination Rates 


THE YEBAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, (Cloth), can be obtained in combinations as follows: 
With Normal Instructor, one year.. 








For 10c extra, you cau obtain either 














With Bory Plans i geen 8 (og Re tet tga sea 

With Either N.I. or P.P. and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 2.50 Year when subscribing for or renewibgs 

With Both N.I, and P.P, and Pathfinder, 1 yr. 3.10 | fups"ription to einer Normal inser 

With The Pathfinder, one year "Joo | toror Primary Plans whether ordette 
8 vols) E y eagles tonmggaa 160 separately orin any combination. This 

With te a Basen .......... 1) 

eee eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeees page % s Journal, 
With Practical Selections ...... ..... ........c0:c0+ + 1.33 a 








For 10c Extr 


you can get your choice of either Practical Selections of 
The School Year in connection with either Normal Instruc- 





tor or Primary Plans (new or renewal) or in connection with any combination which in- 
cludes either of these Journals. This offer is good for a limited time only. See page 2. 
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F. A: Owen Publishing 





mpan 








material can be used in many other ways, either in connec: | 


Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some in- | 


eature is found in no other Question Kook jf 


; By having the full } 
index in each book one can readily find any selection desired 


Oo Dansville, N. Y. 
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Ten Dollars in Cash 


To Interest you tin the Study 
of Birds we willofjcr .. . 


FIVE DOLLARS IN GOLD 


for the best colored drawing of a bird, the out- 
line of Which we will send to vou free on 
request, or if # number of the drawings are 
wanted, we Will mail them to sou at six cents a 
dozen, ‘The draw ge Will all be the same, and 

o pirds not named, 

So second best colored picture we will 
pay two dollars in cash, and forthe three next 
hestone dollareach. — 

These colored drawings must be returned to 
me before April Ist, 114, when the prizes 
willbeawarded, Th you wishto know who the 
winners are, ap a two-cent stamp with your 

quest for the drawings, 

Mer makes specialty of accurately colored Nua 
ture Books, and colored pictures for school use 
in Nature Study. ‘These books and cards make 
peautiful presents to any of your Nature toy 
ing friends. a : 

LAND BIRDS, shows in their natural colors 
192 of our birds Hast of the Rockies, forwarded 


postpaid for 80 cents. 5 ne 
WATER AND GAME BIRDS, has 282 illus 
trations in colors, price $1.05, postpaid, Every 


sportsman should owna copy Of this, 

FLOWER GUIDE, iHustrates in natural col- 
ors 320 of our Wild Flowers found Bast of the 
tockies. Price 80 cents, postpaid. 

WESTERN BIRD GUIDE, faithfully pic- 
tures in colors $20 of the birds found in the Roek 
ies and west to the Pacific. Price $1.05, post 
paid, ‘These hooks are very Complete in the de 
scriptive matter, phd are made smallenougch te 
carry With you tate the field, 

Jeautiftully colored Nature 
request. 


Booklet tree oon 


CHAS. K. REED, 
23 Chadwick Bldg, Worcester, Mass. 
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We Are Making a Specialty of Cuts for 
Schools and Colleges 

Weare producing High Grade Halttone cuts ata 
nominal cost, and line of cuts that are etched deep 
and clean, 

Have you contracted for your 
Wrice us before you place your order, 
might be attractive. 

You willsoon need a catalogue, 
onthe cuts. 

Royal Engraving Co., 1320 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


CUTS FOR COLLEGES J 
buy School Entertainments 


Helps’, a live concern 
which carries in stock their own publications 
andthe “Best of the Rest’ of other publishers, 
Operettas, Plays, Drills, Pantomimes and Kuter- 
lainments for Special Days. Kvery teacher 
should use ony “Dramatized Stories, Myths 
and Legends.” 3 Paper 35 cents, cloth so cents, 
Can be used as areader from Fourthto Miehth 
grades and dramatized in Schoolroom. 

Prompt attention and 
two of our chief assets, 





\tiitiat cuts* 
Our price 





From “The House That 


clean material are 


A very helpful catalog sent Pree, 
HDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 





Catalogue mailed 
free to Teachers, 
Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
‘umber, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, BKrasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders, 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA, 


The National Art Supply Co., 


MS Peoples Gas Building 122 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 
PICTURES AND STATUARY 
; FOR SCHOOLS AND HOME. 
NEW STOCK NEW MANAGEMENT 
C. E. DOUGLASS, Mgr. 
Formerly Supt. Schools of Aurora. 
























$25 to $35 a Week for Women 

Work quickly and easily learned ; refined, 

tecluded, educative; special employment contract. Write 
for free booklet; tella how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS? ASSOCTATION 
106 The Baldwin, tndianapolis, tnd, 


~ JLwill write your name 
P) ike this, on one doz 
or only 1c. The finest 
sever be 2 outht and Aine umple bee 
by malt. A 


Fairhaven, Pa. 








Var sesh. A - sence tn Benim 
W. A. Bode, Expert ry aman. fox't r 
DEBATES OUT 


iva W 
terms, 











its LINE D—S$1.00 each subject. Es- 
en and other help for Teachers on special 


P.S. Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


PER 100 COLLECTING 

an a e your neigubors names fur our 

Vaated, euee D)\rectory. Allkindsof names 
Bend 10 cents postage for biank book and outfit We want @ million 


‘tay 
MM TEEL DIRECTORY CO., HURLEYVILLE, N. Y- 


Wedding 


NOt Engraving Co., 1031 








INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
Sets of Envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
Samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia Pa, 


‘the way the work was done and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR ~ 


| Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Oullook; December 272 ** The Pulse 
of tiie Northwest,’’? by George BF. Worts. 
Five pictures and a diagram. Valuable 
geography aid, giving = intormation 
concerning this ‘* Breadbasket - of - the - 
Nation’? region, ‘The one unnavigable 
link in the chain of lakes and rivers ;”’ 
comparison of the locks at the ‘*Soo"’ 
with those of Panama. 

Catholic World, Decenuther: 
Balkans;’? ‘' Turkey ;’’—-two 
ol tacts concisely put. 
use the pages of comment on ‘The Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Kducation 
for the Vear Knded June 30, 1912.”’ 
Washingtom: Government Printing Office. 


‘The 





collections | 
Also you will ! 


P. PP. Claxton, United States Commits- 
~ ’ . 1 

sioner of Education. 
Atlantic Monthly, Januarve ‘The 


Adventure of the Christmas Tree.’ “She 
fourth installment of *' The Letters of a 
Woman Homesteader’’ is tull of buiman 
Interest and helptul, sane pliulosophy, as 
are all these letters. They are Wvomiy 
letters and will help teachers and pupils. 





to the Holy Land’? by 


fais written 


i’ dndustries and Oeeupations.”’ 





llome Progress, December o** X Journey 
Maude hy. Hol- 
live very interesting pictures, 
as a veouraphy ard. 
with young people. 
Is satd ona page belore con- 
cerning the teaoranee of some children 
whe had never realized that) Jerusalem 
and localities im Palestine were ‘real’ 


bach. 
usetul 
lor se 


Read what 


Imcrtcan Bov, Januarye “oN Clutetiat 


When 
pupils are asked to bring Indian pietures 
to the class, tell them that two interest- 
Inv ones are to be tound in this number, 


\ Inistory story (year iit) by BK. Alex- 
ander Powell, FoR. G. oS.) excellent 
~ketelr of Daviel Lloyva (eorge ; Bay 
hood ol Chester Alan Arthur,’ these, 
and several Nature and Setence faets are 
vood aids. ; 
Youth Companton, Deo. peo The 
School boy of s50."" Photographleootl the 
statue by Mr. Bela 1. Pratt, seulptor. 
Sketch on third page of cover tells ol 
location and gives facts. Good to dts 
Play asa lustery aid. Tt will help to 


make events of the pertod real. Anim 
eident of the days of the trading-schoones 
is viven in the December th number, a 


Wiatine adventure oof one Captain 
Henison, 

Sl. Nuacholas, January. Over The 
Sea by rail. \ most imleresting de- 


scription of the ‘Socean-gotny railroad.’’ 
West; a thrilling story; tacts about 

whit 1 
hemmy accomplished, live protures used. 
Ao Waith-Men-Who-Do-Things’? paper, 
In asertes by A. Russell Bond. 


Key 


Homans Home Companion, January: 
“The Sistine Madonna.’ This sketeli 1s 
beautifully written and portions should 
he read in class. 
is the author, The 
Tie More Spirttual 
needed. You will aimake assignments 
from the paper, collecting facts to have 
copled and preserved for relerenee. 
Heads of colleges women, about 
whom all pupils should know, are intro 
duced in (his month's “Toterestiay Per 


word concerning 


lor 


sonddittes’’ department. Also, use the 
Frank A. Waugh paper on ‘' Winter's 
Ganlen.’?  Spruces and other trees in 
“Winter Costumes.’ 

Timerrvan Magacine, January. “SN 


Court of Tope and Goodwill’? by Ida M 


Tarbell. Five picture An account of 
work done in Chicagzo'’s ‘'Court of Do 
mestic Relations.’’ ‘Teachers need to 


The article should 
In the ‘' Current 
should be out 
of vood results 


know of this work. 
not be given to pupils. 
Kvents’’ class the work 
lined and possibilities 
considered, 

Farm and bireside, Decomber ee 
‘One Winter on the R. F. .'’ by Mare 
N. Goodnow, This is a true story, well 
worth using with pupils. ‘The Origin 

A BOOK OF ELGENICsS 


**FEMINOLOGY” for the home, by Dr. Florence 


Dressler, 700 pages, Ilustrated, Tmportautto measure 
intelligence of childrenearly, Justructions for test 
ing intelligence with Feminology, $4.00 postpaid. 


C. L. DRESSLER & CO. Pubirs., 4324 Gladys Ave., Chicago 


LADIE Make Shields at Home, 10.00 per 1000 Work 
7 Ab i 


sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars 
for stamped envelope, Eureka Co,, Dept, 22, Kalamazoo, Nieh, 














This paper | 


Pearls’? by Hebert Wyndham-Gittens. 
The boys will read this story. Use the | 
Fiwo diving  pretures when studying 


STUDENT’S COMPASS RULER 


A Handy “THREE IN ONE” 

This is a highly polished 
ma le ruler having a series 
of beveled holes for making 
circles on a blackboard or 
on paper. Makes cireles 
from 1 inch to 20 inches in 
diameter, 

Sells at sight. to teachers 
and high school students, 

Local Agents Wanted to 
demonsirate use of culer 
at teacher's conventions, 

Price, 10 Cents each, 
$1.00 a dozen Lo one address, 
BLACK & ENGLISH 
152 Market St., Paterson, N, J. 


PLAYS evita PLAYS 


talogne of thousands sent 
E! EE! 


‘REE EY FREE! 
SAM'L FRENCH, 28-30 W, 
Speakers, Dialogues anil 


8th St., New York 
> 
PLAYS ments, Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


TY PEWRITERS wakis 


Ail the Standard Machines \ to% 
} Manufacturers’ Prices SOL D or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
D426 W, Lake Street, Chieago, Ik 











hontertain- 





Send for 
CatalogueK 








s N ry anv vublished at Syrv 
Keramic Studio Magazine (yyy S 
of the best aids to the study of design, Teachers of the 
United States are strong in its praise— Japan (the 
home of decorative art) orders this publication for its 
schools und colleges, One year $4.00. Sample copy, 
newname, Meents— if sou mention Normal tnstruetor, 


Men and Women Over 18 


S. Government Jobs. $6.5 to $150 
mouth. Parcel Post and Income ‘Tax mean 
hundreds of Postoflice, Railway Mail and 
Internal Revenue appointments. ** Pull” 
unnecessary. Write immediately for free 
list of positions now available. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. C93, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted 


Oul-door educational 








A 
for Full or part 


few teachers 


time, work. 


| Compensation according to ability. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS €0., 


810 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Laura Spencer Portor | 


Interpretation’? is | 


+) 


Plaster Casts 


For School Decoration, 
from Ancient and moderu 
sculptures, Drawing models 
and Piasteline for drawing 
schools, 

Price list free on request. 
d Catalogues free to super 
intendents and principals 
of schools. - 

Casts make appropriate 
and lasting class gifts, 

Boston Sculpture Co., 
mH Desk 6, 33 West Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








HOME, FARM, THEATER or STORE LIGHT- 


ELECTRI ING PLANTS, Wondertul Keonomy. Flash,Xmas 


Tree, Bicycle and Carriage Lights, Railways, Engines, Dynamos 
MOTIO PICTURE THEATER COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 
Start YOU in the Most Profitable Business in 


Amerien with BIG ADVANTAGES, Smallanudiences Pay, Catalog 
Seeuts OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, D. 20, Cleveland, 0. 
“any 


Debate Outlines, {ies 
and special articles written to order on any subject, 


JOUN TH. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa. 





subject 8b, 








Free from the shiny or glossy 





effect of wax crayon, a 





new and better crayon. 





Sample sent postpaid for Se in stamps 





MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
ADE 


WALTHAM, MAS 
IN U.S.A. 





























Buys a Genuine Standard No. 


$71.20 less than the manufacturers’ pr 


allempted. 
for this make of machine not nearly as 4 
fect as the one we will send you, and 
pay only Two Dollars a Month and Own It. 
Send the Coupon and We Will Ship You 
Smith-Premier Typewriter on App 
When the typewriter arrives, deposit 

the typewriter three days and try it. 
saw, satisfactory in every respect, kee 
our special price of $28.80 is paid. 
express agent, and he will give you back 
us, 
back after you have seen it and tried il. 

these machines till you see one, and the 4 
logue price, aid it is guaranteed Justa 


for 58.80 down and $2.00 4 month. Cash pr 
$100.00 cash for Smith-Premiers, Its sta 
writer ever built. A key for each charact 
a type brush for cleaning the type built 


vious writing in plain sight; 
carbon copies; comes to you with 
rubber cover, complete operating: in- 
structions; everything ready. Tt runs 
beautifully. [t's wonderfully simple and 
strong. [Tt will lasi # lifetime. T sold a 
similiar supply of these beautiful) ma 
chines about # year ago to everyhody’s 
satisfaction. 


Act today to be sure 


This offer is limited, so tear off the cou 
pon—mail it today—the typewriter will be ship- 
ped to you promptly without any formalities 
You can't lose and it’s the greatest economical 
t\ pewriter opportunity you will ever have. The 
coupon states the terms. Fillitout; send it 
How, toclas 


strong 


S 
tools, r 





SUDCUCEORORReeeeeteeee 













SMITH-PREMIER Typewriter and at4 


Never before has anything like this been 
Dealers vel 83.00 a month rent 


you 


If you find it the best typewriter you ever 
If you dow t want to keep it, return it 


We will pay the return express charges. You won't want te send this machine 


Perfect machines only, complete outfit, nothing extra to buy, 
no strings of any kind to this offer. 


the tilting carriage with one slight motion of the hand instantly throws all the pre 


2 
canna 


iv 


ice. 


This 
roval 
with the express agent 88.80) and Lake 
‘pit and send us $2.00 each month, until 


the 
your 38.80, and return the typewriter to 


to 


You can’t imagine the perfection of 
rice is $71.20 less than the cata 


s if you paid $100.00. 


Just think of buying sucha typewriter 
rice S27,.40. Thousands of people have paid 
ndard, by many considered the best type 
er, so each character is always the same; 

into the machine; a two-color ribbon; 


the 
hereeesseree(€, COU PO N cece 


HARRY A. SMITH, 
No, 140 North Dearborn St., Chicago, II!, 

Shipmeuw No.2 Smith-Premier f,0.b. Chicago, 
as described in this advertisement I will pay you 
the #20. balance of the special 328.80 purchase 
price, at the rate of &2.00 per month The tithe to 
remainin you untiltully paid for, tis understood 
that Dhavethree days in whieh to examine and 
try the typewriter, TET choose not to keep it [will 
carefully repack it and return it to the ¢ 
gent [t is understood that vou ceive the at 
rugrantee for 


manifolding, will give maximum 








‘pres 
tidard 
one veut 


\ 


Addie 


Shipping Lon 
it 


“DUSCHEOETCRUGCRRCH CRED ORR RTERERAGRRaaeteeeaeeeaar 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





| 


Thirteen Different Processes 
Necessary to Make the Celebrated 


SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS 
































A handsome lithographed card, 8! by 12 inches, showing the 
different processes with the pens attached; a leaflet describing 
each process; and 12 sample pens, our leading numbers, will 
be sent to superintendents of schools on receipt of 25 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway 








New York 














Board with beautiful red and 


thirty cents. You will never 


inundreds of times each year. See 


Halfset No. I 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Becunis Tall Done, 
Am PT Doing Richt? 
\ Frowndea Cloud, A Siiite is sin 
If ft DeceiVe, Whom Do bE Chent ? 
(iod Sees Me. 
Think, 
Do All the Good You Cai said Don't 
huss About Pt, 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


regret 


» list below. 


Shiite, 


Make a 


and moral character and are a source of Constantinspiration to them, 
wzreat work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punehed and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty willbe sent postpaid for ouly fifty cents, 
this investment, 


Finda Way or Makea Way, 

Do You Know Tt. or Only Think 
Ilow Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ? 
low Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata ‘Time, and That Well Done, 

If | Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 
Do Right. 

There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways, 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 

Trath, 


The 


To aid teachers in this 





Kither half set 
will pay for themselves 


for only 
mottoes 


Half No. 2 


You 


There are Many 








CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 




















work, 








electric welded 
of stationary and adjustable, 
cess Sanitary Gun-Metal Enamel, 





no bolts or rivets, 


Blackboards and School Equipment 


are illustrated fully in the new edition of our 120 Page Catalog. 
A directory of school room essentials that every School Board 
and Superintendent should have. 


American Steel Sanitary Desks 


are electric welded, warranted unbreakable, no seroll 
Book box are of continuous pressed steel sides. 
Made in four styles 
Finished in our new pro ; 
Send for Book }-7 today. F 


Write for free copy of Catalog J-1. 




















| 

WRITE YREE e ° | 

stisceierioy.. SChHOol Equipment Review | 

New York : ons : Philadelphia | 

0 | 

sxe" American Seating Company fusuz™ | 

218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 

Jebates, essays, ete, - | EUROPE WITHOUT COST—A few tours given 

ORATIONS, atone ~~ noo. ha) = elem Pre ted seeded common Zroups. Sancimationt work | 

subjects. TWELVE YEARS EX PEREENCE, | which is worth while. Write to-day 


Pp. A. Miller’s Literary Agency, 


Dayton, Ohio 





programs, 





for plans and | 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box D, Wilmington, Delaware. 


| Days,’’ by G. E. Woodberry. 
’ 7 


School-Room Mottoes/| 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 


Shorey. 


| on the exhibit screen are: 
| row Wilson and Iler Daughters,’’ frontis- | 
' piece in colors from a painting by Robert | 


‘The Grammar of Englis 


of Some Christmas Customs’’ by A, k. 
Swoyer. Just what one wants at the 
holidays. It should be noted or clipped 
for the Christmas porttolio. The cover- 
page picture shows a mother and children 
ata tireside. Many schools are collecting 
a group of these ‘‘Farm and Fireside’’ 
story-telling pictures. Talented pupils 
like to color them, 

Sundey School Times, November 7: 
“What the Modern Traveler Sees at 
Nebo.’’ In response to a request, we 
note this caption in a paper by Franklin 
K. Hoskins, D. D. These ten paragraphs 
tike one in imagination to the locality, 
giving interesting descriptions and tacts. 

Christian Herald, December 242°’ New 
Tendencies in Old India’’ by Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper. About a dozen para- 
graphs of facts well put for school use. 
A good picture of a ‘‘Viceregal Proces- 
sion,’’—British India. In the ‘‘ Week 
in the Worlds’ News’’ section are facts 
suited to each grade. A Mexican Rail- 
road picture is given; also a poem for 
recitalion, by Margaret K. Sangster, Jr. 


’ 


HWorl’’s Work, January: ‘All about 
Mexico.’?  Kight articles; four maps; 


sixteen pages of illustrations. 
not need to say more, There have been 
Inany requests for papers about one 
phase oor another of the situation in 
Mexico, This magazine gives the de- 
sired answers and many more tacts neces- 
sary for teachers of Jistory and peoy- 
raphy and current events. 

Chaulauguan Weekly, December 6: 
‘Where Civilizations Meet: Round about 
Constantinople,’ by Frank Chapin 


Bray. ‘‘ Kaleidoscopic Balkan EKvents’’ 
have fascinated all observers.  ‘‘Skele- 


tons Coming Out of the Closet of Civili- 
zation,’’ 
lected cartoons and «& valuable map. 


Serthner’s, January: ‘With the Win- 


Hudson Bay Company ; Fort Albany; the 
Ojibway welcome when the Christmas 
mail, given up as lost in the blizzard, 
arrived. A good history aid is ‘‘My First 
Years as a Frencliwoman,’’ by Mary King 
Waddington, T‘ifteen illustrations from 
photographs and drawings.  ‘‘ Tunisian 
One visits 
Tunis; Carthage; Sfax; Bedouin boys, 
etc, 

Harper's, January: A Sub-Antaretic 


Island’? by Robert Cushman Murphy, 
curator of mammals, Museum of ihe 
Brooklyn Institute of the Arts and | 


Ten pictures. A vainabie geo- 
graphy aid. A catch of whales; a sea- 
elephant; fascinating descriptions of 
scenery ; ‘‘piping of petrels and whale- 


Sciences. 


birds ;’’ facts to copy and preserve. Al- 
so, use ‘‘A Day or Two in the Dry- 
Lands,’’ by Norman Duncan. This iu- 


stallmenitof ‘Australian Bypaths’’ makes 
an exceptionally useful geography aid. 
Nine iJustrations in tint by George 
Harding. 
Jeanne’’* by Richard Le Gallienne. 
Kight illustrations in tint by George H,. 

y. A France geography aid. ‘‘We 
seemed to be walking in a picture by 
Puvis de Chavannes set in a terrific trame 
by Gustave Dore.’’ 

Century, January: ‘*The Caribbean 
Tropics — A Rich Man’s Jleaven and a 
Poor Man’s Ilell,’? by Julius Muller. 
Six pictures by W. M. Berger. ‘‘Skobe- 
leff, Russia’s Chiet War-Hero’’ by Rich- 
ard Barry. Photograph.  ‘‘His loss 
meant more to Russia than the anniila- 
tion of an army.’’ Portions selected for 
class reading will interest and instruct. 
Hlustrations which will be appreciated 
‘*Mrs. Wood- 


Vonnoh; four etchings by Frank Brang- 
wyn,—“ A Gate of Naples;’’ ‘‘The Beg- 


gar Musician ;’’ ‘tA Cafe in Furnes, Bel- | 


99 


vium; “The Monument, London.’’ 








Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH. Repro- 
duced from pencil, penortype- 
writer. Invaluable for making 
¥ nT ii ut reading lessons, seat work, 
i aie 206 busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete. ye 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately. 

Price $1.00 and upward, 


100 COPIES + 
iN 
TEN MINUTES ~ 


b 
fl 
¥ 
3 

Py 
> 
ry 





Detroit Dupligraph Go., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich, 











‘ter Mail,’’ by George T. Marsh. Tlus- | 
trations by Frank P. Schoonover. The 


‘fAt the Sign of ‘La Reine | 








One does | 


Ilustrated by a series of se- | 


| PRICES FROM 








February 19}4 


Laird & Lee, Inc: 


Publishers of Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Stanj. 
ard Dictionary, beg to announce that, beginniy, 
November 20th the business will be continued}, 
the new corporation. 


We desire to thank our many patrons for thej; 
businessin the past and for the consideration an; 
loyalty shown us during the past few months 
while we were doing business under the Unavoid. 
able handicap of an administrator’s rule, owiy 
to the sudden death of William H. Lee, forme 
proprietor. 


‘The new company will have greatly increase; 
facilities and will be equipped to carry a much 
larger stock and to handle all orders mor 
promptly, Mr. W.C. Griffith is president of the 
new company, and the entire corps of editorjaj 
writers and office assistants will remain as in 
the past. 


TEACHERS’ OLD GLORY DAY 
Bunting Flag Free 


Size 51tx8ft, 48 stars, Flag Sewa 
Throughout, Send for our 30 jy. 
ag tons. Have the children gy, 
ee your friends assist you inwel]. 
2 ing them at We cach, Ry. 
turn the proceeds to yy 
and we will forward th: 
Bunting Flag a4) 
charges paid, Voy 
should hold Washing. 
ton’s Birthday? at soup 
School, Why net? 
mM Silk Flag, size Wy 
inches in addition 
bunting flag, to those re. 
turning proceeds within 
15 days, All goods guaranteed, We return your money if 
not satistie 


ihe COLIN SUPPLY CO., 362 Pike Street, Covingun, y 
Teachers Take Notice 


Secure iw typewriter, $3 per Month, only 0 
cents per day, rents or purchases any make of 
typewriter. No interest on back payments 
Learn to use a typewriter while teaching, Eyer 
teacher should use a machine, Now is the tine 
to order a typewriter. This is your opportunity, 











Remingtons Monarehs 
Underwoods Royals 
Smith Premiers Olivers 

LL. ©. Smiths Hanmunonds 


20 to $91. Terms $3 per month, 
without interest. 
STOP YOUR TEACHING. BECOME A STENOGRAPHER 

For $5 extra, we will give you a Home Study 
Course in Shorthand and Typewriting and this 
prepare you to be an expert stenographer. Will 
also assist youin securing a position. Teachers 
make the very best stenographers, and, by taking 
our Home Study Courses, Gan prepare for a govt 
position while teaching. Salaries paid to expert 
stenographers .are from 350 to $150 per month. 
Commence now and be ready for a position whei 
school Closes. 

We also prepare teachers for Civil Service po 
sitions, For full porticulars, address Typewriter 
Departinent, Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 














ee 
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Piano Tuning Pays $5 to $15 a Day 
Our Tune-a-Phone removes guesswork. Succes 
with or without a knowledge of music. Diploma 
eranted. Free book. NILES BRYANT CORRESPOND 
ENCE SCHOOL, 91 ArtInst. Battle Creek, Michigan 


LAW stcomeanits 


Conterring Dope 
of Bachelor of Laws—L1. B.—by correspondence. Only law schoo a 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving some inte 
tion, by mail. Over 450 elass-room lectures. Kaculty of over 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bare 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory 1 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and ree W] 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only ins 
tution of its kind in the world. Send today for Large 
Ulustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Banker 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Blde., Chicn l 




















DRAWING AND COLOR-WORK 


learned at home during spare moments, will qualify 
youas an Art Teacher or Superviror of Art. Pr 
gressive teachers everywhere are taking advantage © 
our Free Scholarship Awards to qualify is 
ter positions. The pro‘lem of expense for an * 
ing solved, Success assured by our exclusive 
8. Listof Premium Outtitsand full partiewlart 
Number of Awards limited, #0 write tolsy 
y, Lineluded for 6 cents in stamps. 3 

FINE AW NSTITU' NTUDIO 51S, 
Omaha, - Nebraska 
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ymiplete 
for Refer 
It is pi 


On The Theory That This Ts The Virst. 
for Schools, Colleges and Universities; 
ence and Teaching by ——— 

for »x cg as a 
pared for use as a lext book ane Bs role 
hook. It will be found indispensable ss nd 


i U © those who write or dict 
sional men and to t athe ines 


ness letters. ‘The reference figures I ae 
will save many explanations by the ‘eat 

; rf men ataininltl: 

284 pages. Toe postpaid CHICA 


G. S. HUGHS, 915 E, 55th St. 





d for 

ES Orations and Kaways prepared: Pasobul 
DEBAT 9 our Booklet of 10) Subjects wid me 
and 100 Subjects for Essays.” Prive jorlely Maryan! 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, P, 0. Box 155, 





ymel! 
‘TEACHER'S DAILY EXPENSE RECORD. anes ! 
bound, conveniently arranged with mon handy refer, 
summaries, Columns for each article. A, 

The article for teachers. Regin with fanuary. Kens gui 
expenditures,  Semd at once for sample copy. a past n, D: 
J, R. MacCormick, 430 Q Street, N. Ws Washingto™ 
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Improved Rural Social Life 


We have received trom M. P. Shawkey, 
State Superintendent of Schools, West Vir- 
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LOTS of MAIL 


If You Want to get Lots of Mail from 
different firms--send us your name and 
address--and we will put your name inour Di- 

rectory. And we will also send you at once, 12 sample 
Flirtations, 14 Pictures, anda large assortment of curious 





and wonderful reading matter. Write today, send 10 centa, coin or 


stamps for postage: 
Presents besides. Williams & Co., Box 


and vou will get lots of mail,and the big lot of 
7. McKinley Dark, Chicago 
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| StAlnps,or Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations for 3 two-cent stamps, 
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of Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens. 


EACH for 50 or more. 

SIZE 5!2x8. ONE CENT KACH 
for 25 or more. 

SIZE 10x12. SEVEN 
KACH for 5 or more. 


CENTS 








George Washington 


The Perry Pictures Co., 
Dept. 13, Malden, Mass, 


S100, 


Awarded Four Gold Medals. Mount Vernon 
4% February pictures related to the above tor 45 cents, Hach 5x8. 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations and 2 pictures for 5 two-cent 





Large Pietures for Framing on paper 22x28. 76 conts cach ; 8 for 85.50 


r : 1 Portraits, 
Send $1.00 for a Portrait of Washington, or Lineoln, or Longfellow, 
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Order at least 50e worth and — will mail you Teachers’ Bulletin one year FREE. Then 
it you are not pleased let me know and [ will return your money, allowing all as a present 
Borders, each Se Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownie $; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 

Dirkes Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly: Bells; Santa; Birds; Rose Poinsettia 
Portraits, Animals, ete., size 17x22 inches, each 5c, Washington; Lineoln; Wilson; Long 

fell Columbu Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Duteh Roy; Duteh Girls Mill; 

Horse Con Wog: Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Vig; heep; Wolf; Turkey; 

reverse len, Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive Steamer Buttalo pacien 
Other Stencils ‘2x34 inches, each 10¢ [ypical Pilgrim Mayflower; Log Cabin; urke 

( aleweda bireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer ; inta Going Down Chim 

ey ita billing Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Vlag; Program; Roll 

of Heoner, Weleomes Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject 
Maye Steneats '. th inehes, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any tate; Any Group 

od tite You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for eat work 
Large Map Stenetl \lout 4x6 feet, each 40e. United States: Europe World Ancient Ulistor 
Special Stencil bitty «itterent Busywork Steneils, medinm size, 35¢ Vifteen Common Bird 

teint poe bert ditferent Phomie Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60 hiveinch Ornamental 

\Ipliabet tor 1 Pwelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40e; Six-inch Old English Alphabet f 

he ert Mphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letter ind figure complete set 1M 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 
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Teachers’ Bulletin, one year................. $ .25 
Cw see Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 
J Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dolla 
money order for Laatta Rook feo beachet the ‘ ed and 
enlarged book and reeeive Teacher Bulletin’ FRET then 
report foo ome, the rot satishhied, and Eo wall return the doll 9 
allowing all as a present. Isn't this fair? 
Remember that all the helps of this first columm are printed 
SS in’ Latta’ Book for Teachers, whieh also contain mn t 
splendid helps Buy them separately if you wish, bat | ve 
we >» suggested a omuch wiser investment for ervice med ee ' 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs....eeeee.I5e Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20830, for 1% 
33 Construction Patterns on Cardboard,..50¢ 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Vaper..... loc 
30 Sewing Card Vatterns on Cardboard....20e New Vrimary Arithmetic Cards.ccceeeeees 1 Se 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted. ......+ eee bSe 25 Publie School Report Card gaseeee wt Oe 
50 Rooklet Covers to Color, 6x9 inches...20¢ 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, a ted colors, 10e 
40 Large rawings to Colorreccccceesesate Ticket Good, Perfeet or On Time, 100 for 10 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5e 25 Prize Cards, good for any ihject bin 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10ce Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Ila b aT 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color. .ccccccccces OC Fetters and Figures, Y-inch, on card 
8 Large Physiology Drawings....ceceeee MC Letters and Figures, Vein. om ¢ Is. ) 
: Animal Drawings for Making ‘Toys......5¢ Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set Se 
20 Outline Maps, &8'44<11, name maps..... Wc Jvatta’s Business Exercise, for all grace 
50 Popular Pietures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15e Jo Manual Training | cises for B 
& Intermediate Language Pietures.....ee ce Ne 6 Large Mottoes and Vled for Schools, | 
1? Conventional Borders to Coloreeeces X¢ 16 Common Birds in Col ith deseript'm bee 
1S Wiawatha Drawings to Colorecceeceees iSe 12 Dolls of Nations in Cole to cut ont. 1 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color......ee. .ee5e) Reading and Phone n Vroomary Grad ‘ 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings..... Re Small Calendar Vads, | doz., (5e3 2 ek ‘ 
Ilints and Devices for Teachers.....ceeee. Me I! Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day. 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....l0c Large Outline Maps of U, for Chart 
16 Drawings, 6x9 in, for Farm Stories.... Be 4x36 im, 3 for ae : : oT 
Letters and Fieures te Color, Line high..t2e Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20 
Seript Letters and Vigure to color, 20 156 Washington; Lineoln: Christ at Twe Cy 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, bin. 2 Sistine Madonna: Wind Mill: Gleane . 
50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, om paper..lle Angelus; Homeward, | for 20; 4 for..,60¢ 


Address JOHN LATTA, Box 10, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


WE PAYS80 A MONTH SALARY 


and turnish rig and all expenses to introduce poultry 
and stock powders; now plan; steady work. Addross 
BIGLER COMPANY, X361; SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 

different sorts, and 


32 NICE POST CARD a Good Magazine for 








PRACTICALLY FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


30 Courses; over 100° studies 
select $5.0€ pays 
first applicant from each postoffice, 

Address, STARK COLLEGE, 

Alliance, Ohio 


to 
of 


from. tuition 


one year. The WHOLE THING for only ten conte 
ROBERTS & CO., 8247 WOOD ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| SPARE TIME MONEY 





Report local lniormation, Names, ete. to us 
TEACHERS. write for Bulletin outlining Certificate We control valuable markets, Confidential. 
Diploma and Degree Courses in Pedagogy by Corres No canvassing, Big Pay. Enclose stamp 


pomdenmec, cuchers’ Professional Collewe, Austio, Texas National Information Sales Co. HOB, Cincinnati, O, 
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nnd prpmacuoys use by ere Educational Department | 
sponsible people. . ‘ » 
viakaemiie ies Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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ones of the various orchestral instruments by means of the Victrola—Seattle, Wash, 





Teaching the t 





Do your pupils know 
the instruments of the orchestra? 


Can they recognize the different tones as they are played? 

Educators are coming to realize that young children should begin 
early in life to distinguish the pipes, the strings, the brasses. These 1n- 
struments make a strong appeal to them and bring to them the simple 
melodies that satisfy their primitive musical tastes. 

The Victor and its splendid list of educational records provide the 
only practical way for the children to become familiar with these individ- 
ual instruments and different combinations of instruments 
in the orchestra. This method of teaching musical appre- 
ciation is invaluable from the kindergarten right up through 
the grades. 

Nothing could give. your pupils a more complete 
understanding of the tones of the instruments than such 
records as these: 

Violin 64197 Traumerei (Schumann) Mischa Elman 
Harp 70031 Am Springbrunnen (7/e Fountain) (Zabel) Ada Sassoli 
Flute 70026 Wind Amongst the Trees § (Jriccialdi) John Lemmone 


French Horn 17174 Siegfried’s Call (Wagner) A. Horner 


Brass Quartet 17216 Farewell to the Forest (Mendelssohn) 
Victor Brass Quartet 


Victor XXV - , ‘ m . . 
cial Write to us for the complete list of Victor Educational 


$60 special quotation { ‘ J C ‘ 
to schools only Records with full information about the work the Victor 1s 
‘The horn can be removed doing in the schools of more than 900 cities. 
and the instrument securely 
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School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


How to Conduct a School Rally Day 


BY CAROLINE L. DICKINSON 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Dorchester County, South Carolina 


SCHOOL Rally Day for an 
entire county is rather a large 
affair, Tt must be taken in 
hand in time, and it needs much 
enthusiasm to carry it through 
successfully. As the name im- 
plies, it is a gathering of all 
the schools of one county, and 
when we say this we mean not only the schools, 
but all who are interested in the schools—par- 
ents, children, teachers and trustees. Rally Day 




















with us has come to be a great occasion, and is 
looked forward to from one year to the next. — It 
is pleasant for the grown-ups to meet old friends 
The children regard it 


and to make new = ones. 





APE Dapex Ke iin ie aneid ho : 3 " 
One Rural School That Took Part 
wagrand picnic. It is an incentive to teachers 
and children for better work all the year, in 
waking reuly for the contests which consist of 
the regular school work, 

The following circular letter was sent this year 
loeach school in’ the county, As will be seen, 
our contests are not difficult. We prefer to err 
on the side of simplicity, rather than make the 
fair irksome, and perhaps debar nuuiy from 
taking part. Our main object is to get the chil- 
dren together. We have been successful in this, 
and we attribute our success to three c:uses, 
mmely: Our contests are very simple, and open 
fo any number that wish to enter; we offer 
prizes to schools that have the best attendance ; 
or five-minute entertainments by schools give 
“ery child a part in making the day a success. 
(Our State Superintendent of Education considers 
this the best feature of the day.) 


CIRCULAR LETTER 
To the Teachers of Dorchester County: 


ieee! your pupils, your trustees and patrons, are 
ned gat ge in our School Rally Day to take 
ae ot. George, on Friday, April 4, 1913, begin- 
we Promptly at 10.00 A. M. Picnic Dinner, 
a will be very simple, needing no special 
04 me on the part of teachers and pupils, Only 
a ead who wish to do so need enter the individ- 
the herb ial Rach teacher will please have a ist of 
children en who desire to enter each contest, and the 
‘om inust come provided with pencils and paper. 
m*ty school is asked to have 1ts colors, and a pen- 








nant, and to march ina body in the parade, and into 
the auditorium, 

The trustees are also asked to wear the colors. Those 
schools coming 10 wagons may decorate them, and use 
thei as floats in the parade 

Each school may have five minutes to use as it may 
choose for the entertainment of the audience, Schoal- 
yells, songs, drills, dialogues, any thing that is 
appropriate. 

The individual contests are as follows: 


Open to Rural and Graded Schools 
SPELLING 


No. J. 
No. 2. 


Parts 1 and 2 Progressive Speller Book 1. 
Parts 1 and 2 Progressive Speller Book 2. 
ARITHMETIC 
Addition—Any under 4th Grade. 
Multiplication Tables—Any under 5th Grade, 
Sumple problems—5th, 6th, 7th Graces, 
MAP DRAWING 
Outline Map of United States (from memory) loca- 
ting Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio rivers; Rocky and 
Appalachian Mountains; New York, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Mranctseo, 
Charleston. 
ATHLETICS 
Foot Races—Older boys; older girls. 
Klay Relay Race. 
Lemon Race — Younger girls (bring spoon). 
Sack Race— Younger boys (briig sack). 
Iligh School contests separately arranged. 
(Prizes given im all contests). 
EXHIBITS 
Hlementary Schools (not over joo pop.) 
Written Work and Drawinys. 
Museum. 
Agricultural, 
Best made Broom, 
Sest made Axe-handle. 
All Schools. 
General Industrial. 
Sewlthy. 
Cooking. 
Written Work and Drawings. 
ATTENDANCE 
Rural School having Jargest number present, 
School having largest percentage present, 
(St. George 1s not included in this contest. ) 


HIGH SCHOOL, CONTESTS 


Declamation Contest—High School Girls. 
Business Letter—High School Boys, 
Athletics—Higii School Boys. 


SONGS—‘‘ America’? and ‘' Dixie" 


Write to Clemson College for Bul- 


would have a Rally Day at the county seat about 
the middle of April. We have chosen this time, 
hecause it is near the close of the school year, but 
early enough for most of the schools to be open. 
Then, again, it is warm enough at this season 
for a picnic dinner, and outdoor sports. —North- 
ern schools will doubtless choose a later day. 

‘Lhe next point to be considered was the financial 
problem, for of course there is some expense at- 
luched to the event, such as printing, prizes, 
picnic-tables, ete. A committee of gentlemen 
readily agreed to assume responsibility, for the 
tables and the County Superintendent of Kduea- 
tion assumed the expense of printing and postage. 
‘The County Board of Edacation and the “Peach- 
ers’ Associations offered cash prizes for Attend- 
ance and Written Work, but we still needed 
money for other prizes, In this connection we 
have tried two plans; each has proved successful, 
The first year, as we were feeling our way, we 
decided to try to make the money ourselves, 
This we did by giving an entertainment, in which 
most of the teachers took part. It was entitled 
“The Family Album.’? All represented pictares 
but one, who had the speaking part. ‘This re- 
quired but one rehearsal and was a great success, 
This year, we solicited, contributions from mer- 
chants and others, and had no trouble whatever 
in raising an ample sum for nice prizes. We 
have, not quite decided yet whether we shall offer 
prizes again or just blue ribbons, but if: we give 
prizes, there will be fewer individual ones, and 
more for entire schools. 

‘The first year we were afraid to propose 4 
school day for our Rally, and so chose-a Satur- 
day, which was hard on every one. ‘Phis year 
we had no difficulty in having it on a Friday. 

The first year the large graded schools declined 
lo participate in the day. f think they consid- 
cred it a waste of time. The country schools 
were just a little bit glad, on account of the ad- 
vantage possessed by the graded schools of the 
longer term given to them, but the first Rally 
Day was such a success that the graded schools 
wanted tocome inthis year. ‘The country schools 


had gained a little more confidence in’ themselves 





jetin on Athletics, orto Miss C. lL. 
Dickinson, Summerville, S.C. 
March Bros., Publishers, Lebanon, 
Olio, will furnish pennants 10x24 at 
55 cents forten letters or under, 5 
cents for each additional — letter. 
Orders filled 1n a week or ten days. 


J. J- HOWELL, Superintendent. 

Cc. L.. DICKINSON, Supervisor. 

IK, M.° SIMPSON, President 
Teachers’ Association. 

HARRIET CROUCH, President 
School Improvement Association. 





For the last two years we have 
decided at our January meetings 
of the Teachers’ and School Iin- 
provement Associations, that we 


St. George. School Where the Rally Was Held 


































































One School Wound a May Pole in a Five- Minute Entertainment 


nnd by arranging a Few sepa: ate contests the 
matter was easily adjusied.  ‘Phis is as it should 
be, for we do not wish to establish a line between 
townsend country, but to bring them more closely 
logether, , 

We have learned by experience that Rally Diy 
is nota suitible occasion for a long scholarly ad 
dress, and so we plouned this year for two short 
practical talks, one oon “Work of Home and 
School Clubs.’ by Miss Prayser, Pndustrial bx 
tension Worker of W iInthrop College, the other, 
on Plays? by Miss Mitnehan, Phoygroune 
Supe rvisor of Charleston 
Vhas 


ware 
Creorge 


Phie nest ques tions thal of comunittees, 
year some of the teachers of the St. 
Ciraded School agreed to decorate the auditoriain, 
to receive and arrange 
in by other schools. ‘his was 
A committee of ladies 
and acted as enter 
ladies arranged the 


others formed a cominittee 
the exhibits sent 
done several days hefore. 
and gentlemen met the trains, 
tniners, While a committee of 
dinner. 

And such sa dinner! The 
with the load of good things. 
the The people « of the 


lables fairly bent 
Some spre: add thea 


lown 


“ Pett 
dinner on YTASS, 








Mees cee 
_ ye mn 


illite, it 





Preparing for the Sack Race 

forsook their homes, sand brought great hampers, 
and churns of ice cream. Blue tame stoves for 
serving hot coffee were used. ‘The country wagons 
hore trunks that would have fed an army. 

We have made some changes In our prograus 
during the two years. ‘The “firat year the trustees 
marched ina hody to the school, and sat upon 
the rostrum. ‘This year they acted as a review- 
ing party during the parade, each school saluting 
with its yell as it passed by. ‘he first year we 
selected four songs, which were explained and 
practiced in all the schools, ‘These were ** Amer- 
len,” “*Columbia, the Gem of’ the Ocean,’ 
“School Days,”? and **Dixie.”? It was inspiring 
to hear the singing, and remarkable that so many 
brought together for the first time should sing so 
well. ‘This year we sang only ‘* America ‘nnd 
“Dixie,” as our five-minute entertainments in- 
cluded songs. This year we had the spelling 
matches in separate classrooms, ‘The first year 
they were held in the auditorium as part of the 
general exercises. Fully fifty children took part 
in each of these. As is usually the ease in such 





NORMAL INS PRUCGCTPOR 
gatherings there were some chia 
acters thal were sure to attract 
notice, There were two. eltish- 
looking little creatares with hits 


and dresses of uncompromising 


pink, ‘Phey were sisters and had 
straight, Bleck hear, dark skis, 
suid perenig black eyes. As 


they stood up inaespelling match, 
looking intense and eager, there 
was a kind of magnetism about 
thea Chick compelled attention. 
The whole audience was inter- 
ested Phey spelled and spelled, 
Long words, puzzling words were 
lritdanphantly met, but at last 
with one fell) swoop, they both 
went down on the word “*phia- 
elon? Th was enough to convert 
one lo the simplified spelling. 

Let me now describe in detail 
our Rally Day of April 4, 1915. 

The schools began to arrive 
by 6:30 in the morning, — the 
Dorange, a joint school on the 
coming on the early train. 
waving, and a badge on 
exch fapel, a band of boys met ime, each with 
his box of lunch, at seven in’ the morning. — I 
called a grecting across the street and sald, 
“You th be tired) before night.” 
hamred dad called back, “Nothing: ean 
me tired’? Many of these 
children rose at midnight to 
ready. Phey drove’ ten 
titles lolake the train. 

From then until the train 
from Sunmerville arrived, they 
continued to come in from the 
country ingaily decorated wag 
weather 


children) from 
Orangeburg line, 
With their pennant 


A little red- 
mrtke 


vel 
n 


ipo 
Onis, Ihe Was prop 


ios and every one dn a mood 
fora vood Lise, 


Upon the arrival of the 245 
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HU ACCOMPANY Ing and dranee. 

Part of a Washington's Birthday prog ran fi 
nished an instructive bil. A girl dressed as {\y 
blag told its history and meaning in 
questions asked by the school. All 
white and blue sashes and carried small fags.’ 

The Stumnerville Graded School 
beautifully maguire iasheally. ‘Phe girls wor 
white dresses, and mbbous toamateh the pennants 
carried by the boys. One hundred older boy 
and girls am: arched on the stage, Hanked hy fou 
large boys ¢ nrry ings “Old Glory”? and the Py) 
metto Flag. They looked very fine, Thejp 
entertainime uit consisted of Brysuit’s °° Bobolink,” 
with whistling chorus by the pape, Followed fy 
an exercise in ‘calisthe THICS, 

The Declamation Contest for high — sehoo| 
girls was good. Sunmnerville won in this, wil) 
a splendid rendition of a selection from “Ty 


Te) one 
o 


UNSWeL [y 
Wore ye 


showed up 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. Whey 
Jack’s vindication was complete there — was 
hardly a dry eye in the house, ** Dixie’? was the 


finishing touch to our regular progrian, and wy 
adjourned for dinner, after which the individual 
contests and athletic sports were conducted. 
The Iigh school boys looked) well in their 
athletic suits, and showed excellent training, bul 
the raral sports Furnished the most fun. Fur 
weeks the little boys and girts had) been practic. 
Ing sack- races, On one occ 
sion they even tricd to) press the supervisor ints 


lemon-races, ete. 


service, telling her That an “oatesaek?’ (one of 
eXtra barge size) was waating 

for her. 
Diast, bat by no means least, 


were the exhibits. ATE day lou 
the exhibit rooms were crowded 
with people, Who never seemed 
lo tire of fooking at) the bea 
tiful work done by the children, 
work ani 
drawings From the one teacher 
that would con 

with those done 


‘There were written 


rural schools 
Favorably 


p are 

hy I: nrge cily : schools In the 
cooking line there were breads 
ana hincuits, pre: serves, cakes 
snd crundies. ‘These — latte 


proved so lompting it was 4 





Train the paride commenced, 
St. George school led the wiry. 
Redo and white were ther col 
ors, and they were well carried 
oul. Bach girl wore a while 
miiddy suit with red sailor col 
lar and red ribbons.  Stmaner- 
ville followed) with) beautiful pennants and 
lwovrand flags, “Old Glory”? and our own Pal- 
metto Blag.?? After these came fifteen raral 


schools with) pennants and decorated wagons. 
Right hundred fifty-three pupils and teachers 
made tp the parade. Mach school had its own 
vell, 

Some of the floats were benutifal, 
having as mauny as live decorated. wagons. 
Forest Sehool had, LE believe, the prettiest. Phe 
wagon body was covered with white cloth, with a 
fringe of pine-needles. A large buggy unibrella 
was covered with white, and fringed with necdles. 
‘This school has one of our youngest but most 
efhicient teachers, 

Arriving at the school, it took considerable 
time to seat the children, and only ao limited 
ninnber of spectators could enter the auditorium, 
though it is one of the largest in the State. 
There were Fully three thousand 


some schools 
Pine 





fortunate thing that the judge 
were the first admitted to thes 
there were dresses, under 
darning, ele., logether with 
articles for variots 


rooms. In 
clothes, button holes, 
embroidery, and crocheted 
Pllrposes, ; 


sewIne, 


wo rural schools exhibited miusetums whieh 
the v had collected in connection with Nature Stud 
lessons. A part of one of these wasia beautiful 
hox of butterthes and sinall insects e xquisitel) 
vrranged and neatly catalogued, 

One rural school had sa large dollhouse made 
by the boys, micely coiled and painted, with win 
dow- glasses, shutters, ele. Another had a pape 
doll house, completely Furnished with: ¢: ardboatt 
furniture, knitted rags, and neatly he mstitehed 
curkuns, Nothing was left out, anil it Furnished 
an unusing hour is the committee on the arrange 
ment of e xhibite to follow. the plans and dire: 
hons which accompanied this exhibil. ‘To con 


CCOMPEMIed On page 60) 





present, 
After a beautiful prayer by a 
visiting clergyman, the entire 


audience sang “ Amerien? “The 
attendance-roll by schools was 
then taken, after which fourteen 
schools gave five-minute enter- 
tainments, None of these re- 
quired preparation, as each had 


already formed part of some 
school program, Some were 


particularly good. 

A May-pole dance was very 
pretty. A ‘tall, graceful girl 
with dark eyes and curls, held nu 





heribboned pole while her school- 
mates crowned her queen, with 





An Fxciting Senate 50- Yard Dash 
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Educators 


VERYBODY is talking about 
Maria Montessori and her meth- 
ods. She is now (December 20, 
1913), lecturing in the principai 
cities of the United States. Great 
crowds greeted her on her initial 
appearance in New York City, 
In Washington she was a marked 
figme at the National Suffrage convention, where 
she admitted cheerfully that she is a suffragist 
and urged that until women have votes they are 
practically outlaws. In Boston 
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of Today——Maria Montessori 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN 


The baby shows that. Hence Itard concluded 
that in educating the ‘wild boy’? he would be- 
gin by trying to strengthen the power of touch- 
Ing and grasping things with his hand, 

These methods proved quite successful with 
the “Wild Boy of Aveyton.”? Dr. Itard did not 


attempt to go on with experiments in this line. 
‘There was, however, in Paris, a young physician 
named Kdouard Seguin, born in 1812, who be- 
came greatly interested in the new theory of 
treating the feeble-minded. 


He determined to 





she completely filled Tremont 
Temple. 

Although much_ has already 
heen written about the Montes- 
sori. methods many people and 
newspaper's still refer to her 
as a “distinguished — Italian 
kindergartner.’” She is in re- 
ality much more than that. 
She has “‘rediscovered the ten 
fingers.” Some — newspaper 
writers with a tendency to over- 
colored statements declare her 
the author of a scheme for 
“making geniuses out of ordi- 
nury children by treating them 
asif they were idiots.’’ Phrases 
like these may or may not be 
misleading according to what 
one knows of the woman behind 
them, Let us see who Maria 
Montessori is and how © she 
happened to start her first fa- 





ing for the reasons which would keep the happy, 
healthy childhen of the common schools on so 
low a plane that they could be equalled in’ tests 
of intelligence by my unfortunate pupils.” 

In 1907 Madame Montessori had her first 
chance to do teaching among normal children. 
It was a chance that gave her complete control 
of their work and play from early morning until 
six o'clock. 

It happened that on the outskirts of Rome 
there were some especially bad tenement houses. 
In these lived many poor fa- 
ilies among whom both father 
and mother were obliged to 
work, Consequently the chil- 
dren ran wild, except when they 
were in the regular schools for 
afew hours, At the head of 
an organization appointed to 
improve conditions in the tene- 
ments was a Mr. Edoardo 
Talamo, a personal friend of 
Madame, Montessori’s. ‘This 
gentleman had an idea for an 
all-day school, to look after 
the tenement children between 
the ages of three and seven. 
He offered Maria Montessori 
the opportunity to start such a 
system of schools, 

The result was that in 1907 
they opened the first casa dei 
bambint or ““children’s house.”” 
It proved popular. Soon there 
was another one. ‘Then another. 
Then other Italian cities took 





mous “children’s house. ”” 

This Italian woman is one of 
the most brilliant scholars of 
Kurope. She studied medicine—which is rather 
an unusual thing for Italian women to do— 
and received her degree of M. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Rome. She determined to specialize 
on psychiatry—in other words on the medical 
treatment of mental diseases. A paper which 
she read on her specialty at a medical congress 
in 1898 was considered very remarkable. She 
plunged into this work, heart and soul. Most 
of her time between 1898 and 1906 was spent 
indealing with feeble-minded children. 

In treating these little unfortunates Madame 
Montessori received great and unexpected help 
froma book by a French-American physician, 
Dr. Edward Seguin (pronounced Saygang). 

Asher whole method is based on Seguin, we 
must go back in history and say something about 
very great man whose name is now remembered 
only by a few specialists. 

Once in the wild, mountainous province of 
Aveyron, in central France, a “‘wild boy”? was 
discovered: He was nearly full grown but, hav- 
Ing lived in a perfectly wild state for years, he 
spoke no language, and had no knowledge above 
that of the savage beasts. 

His case is one of the most famous in history. 

€ was taken to Paris where he was regarded as 
dcuriosity. An effort was made to educate him 
Mthe usual way. It failed completely. Then 
It was suspected—and_ correctly—that the boy 
Was feeble-ninded. His education was under- 
taken by.a celebrated physician, Dr. Itard, who 
at first failed as the others had done. 

Dr. Itard, however, got a brilliant idea. He 
rasoned out that the reason why it is hopeless 

try to explain things to a feeble-minded_per- 
on is because the idiot’s five senscs are too dull 

0 let an idea get by and slip into the brain. 

fargued that the training for the idiot should 
therefore be physiological and not mental. That 
if you can make the dull-witted person feel, 

Sle, see and hear better, his mind will begin to 
Yelop of its own accord. 

Touch is the first of our senses to he developed, 


tai: 
» 





devote his life to work among children of this 
unfortunate class. He thus became the father 
of modern methods of educating idiots, 

Dr. Seguin, besides being a progressive man 
of science, was an ardent republican, and after 
the revolution of 1848 he left France and settled 
in New York City. There, until his death in 
1880, he was a practising physician. He gave 
much of his time and best energy to establishing 
schools and classes for the feeble-minded. — He 


wrote several books about his physiological 
methods, 
One of these books fell into the hands of 





Developing the Sense of Touch 


First girl jearning dimension and form, second girl testing 
weight, girlat the table learning to distinguish form with shut 
eyes; she places the forms only on her palms, 


Madame Montessori early in her professional 
vareer. It not only gave her much help in her 
work of teaching idiotic children but it set her 
thinking about normal children. If the scheme 
is good for the foolish, why not for everybody ? 
She writes in her book: “"While everyone was 
admiring the progress of my idiots, I was search- 


upthe scheme. Switzerland in- 
troduced it in its public schools. 

Private Montessori schools began to be started 
in brance, England and the United States, A 
world-wide movement has grown out of that one 
“children’s house’? among the Roman tenements, 

‘To explain all the plans and devices used in a 
Montessori school would exceed the space allowed 
for this article. ‘The interested reader should 
look up the book “The Montessori Method,” 
translated by Annie . George from the Halinn. 

One thing at least should be explained about 
the method. Many people suppose that it is 
simply another form of kindergarten, Lt really 
differs from the kindergarten because it tries to 
train the senses in the order of their natural de 
velopment. Madame Montessori, like Dr. Seguin, 
starts from the sense of touch. = She criticises 
the kindergarten because this begins too-early to 
stimulate its pupils along the lines of sight and 
hearing. 

A Montessori ‘‘children’s house,”’? like a kin- 
dergarten, is a pretty place to see. The exercises 
for training the senses are picturesque, ‘The lack 
of apparent discipline always strikes the observer. 
Madame Montessori believes in the freedom of 
the individual. ‘The children come and go at 
will. ‘They are kept clean, happy and amused. 
They take part in the class exercises because they 
have become interested in so doing. *‘How do 
you manage to keep them so quiet and so good 
some one asked Maria Montessori. ** Because 
they are all doing what they like to do. Eeco!” 
was the reply. 

Besides the physical training of the senses and 
the mental training in reading and writing, the 
Montessori school makes much account of moral 
education. ‘The children from the start are 
taught to distinguish between right and wrong. 
This does not mean that they have to keep still 
or that they are continually being repressed. 
“The task of the educator,’’ writes the founder 
of the system, “‘lies in seeing that the child does 
not confound good with dmmodility and evil 
with activity, as often happens in the old-time 
discipline.” 
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Personal Experiences of a Moral Discipline Teacher 


, , 
We consider this 


of those that conte thin (he Cxperiences 
solution of “heory 

reade) Wl hh 

/ wv avitten also woth the. 


reset |b N my work as teccher 
Te if was with the 
“A rigid discipline was the 
eiement of Over 
over To heard that an 

snd relentless order lay the only 
safety, and To have never dis 
eredited it; but bE heard thet at 
was lo be accomplish ed hy hi: arsh MleASULTES nnd 
fear of oneself, always by anticipation 
of misconduct and speedy retributive combat. 
Not once did anyone intimate that PT could dis- 
cipline my Little men and women by love. 

I think the foregoing is the experience of a 
majority of teachers: 1i isan attitude easily recog 
nized among many beginners, and seldom wholly 
absent in the day to day demeanor of even such 


began, 
¥ 
that 


greatest 





Hoss tiPanknice 


SUCCESS, and 


stern 





Inspiring 


teachers as have the assurance of a svinpathetie 
faculty near abt bead, 

Iwas much Dupressed sand the subjeet cost nic 
earnest thought; bat PE could not deliver up nis 
faith that the child is se soul to be amet, 
trained snd guided, nol a body to be combated 
until broken to the bit. 

Not desiring professional TL went inte 
the aatter slowly, buat wide nna resolved 
that if the rattan had a place T would aeeept a, 


Wor, 


tneide, 


Wan he, 


hut only th at had a place, Ix pertences came 
fast, 
One day Arthur was am the elass that shaved 


after school to recite an il prepared history les 
As the bast dismissed pupil went down the 
steps Arthur deliberdtely arose suid walking to 
his desk, put bus book awsoy and prepared to vo 


SsOn, 


home 
“Arthur? Po sated quietly, 
Shranet that Pexpect you to recite 


under 
you go 


“did you 
hefore 
home?’ 

‘Two t stay in for no teacher.” He spoke 
sullenty, a dull red tinging the healthy cheeks; 
\rthor was tall and possessed close to two lun. 
Phainty the rathun was 
oon advised ina ease 
I had henrel 

I thought 


dred pounds of weight. 
out of the question, i hia | 
of that kind to “send thei home.’ 
join heartily in that advice, 
of my theory, 
“Arthur, will 


school ¢ 


lenchers 


you kindly tell me why you 
isn’t it to learn all you can 
and make something worth while of yourself, 
amd to do so by oheving my judgment, which 
must certainly be superior lo yours or 1 wouldw't 
he here to teach you?’ 

“He looked at me a moment. 
suppose it is,’” he said slowly, 

“Then take your place in class,” 
lone of finalitv—and he obeyed, 

1 went a step farther. 

““T congratulate you on your decision,”’ I said, 
and a pride crept into his face, a consciousness 
of pride in doing right. Not a hint of anger 
had been displayed and Arthur was thereafter 
my dependable friend. LT began to gain con 
fidence in my theory, 

When [ told James to do some trifling task he 
did not obey. 

‘James, are you going?’ [ asked. 

**No, I’m not,” he answered defiantly. 

Somehow the theory didwt seem to fit the 
case—sinee then I have found a dozen solutions 
for the problem all better than the one I used. 
[ put my hand on that boy’s collar and bodily 
escorted him to the front of the room. I gave 
him a few severe touches of the rattan, which | 
had kept in case I needed one after all. I left 
James sitting on the platform to think if over. 
He had probably done so and forgotten the in 


come lo 


“Yes, ma’aim, | 


I said with st 


vlad to know that we have on hand another article by Miss Johnston 


BY MAUDE ALICE JOHNSTON 


an unusual article and one sure to enlist the interest of our readers. 
thal the 
Jo cain contr throush mental supertority alone—awakens our adiuivatton and wins our respect, 
which 


article on 


the CarHest sludy 


of almost every lea her. 


SUUHeée fil /ily liv fit /ys thal chara era fs the 
e 
eidentoim oa day's tine, but at took das teacher 


several years to thank ait out. 
violently ander iny desk that might. bE fervently 
hoped that future incidents would find 
other solution, PT deehued that they must, 
wasn bk sare how. 

Kdward had been gailty of sundry offences, 
not Violent, but annoying, Ghat finally brought 
him before my desk ‘after the other pupils awl 
He was a hoy of Fourteen, badly in 
Huenced at home by hearing repeated recital of 
his father’s schoolboy tricks. T explaimed a few 
things to him, bat all the time TP felt) that my 
theory was failing. Twas aiming to inake the 
words few. 

“You know better, Be 
know is right!” 

The dark eyes sparkled with mischief, 
anowered- candidly, “LE don’t want to be a nie 
{want to bea boy.’ ! 

I was close fo the limit of any 
rth realy looked indispensable, 

“Edward? Psiid sternty, “do Phiave to pun 
ish a big boy Like yous as we do small children 
who e ant reason between Hight and wrong?” 


l put the ratte 


Sone 


vone, 


scooman. | Do what you 


ane he 


argument; the 


TL domt know,” came the smswer, slow and 
lantalizingy, 
“Phnow! ?? Psat “And Pin going lo have 


more respect for your reason tin you have. I 
have fold you what todo. PT trust you to under 
stand and expeel you to do at?’ My hand 
erme down on the desk just then, the open paelin 
striking the bare wood ta she Ap Cuupliasis, 

Ile glanced up ine hly snd aed quicl level 
vel dete rinimed sa Little samased salt 
him. until he vol the diipression thal san Tnnmense 
reserve was ¢ nliuly laughing ab his bravade. 

“You understand me exactly 

He walked away and Powatehed hia 
down the road toward home, After a conversi- 
lion with his texeher, the way a boy goes home 
always counts, When he didivt cast any back- 
ward glances, but walked in silence, T concluded 
that he was thinking seriously. PE was not disap 
potted, though To have st SUSPICION (hisck per- 
sonality entered into that saceess.  b learned, 
that an saryument need not be a finished, 
faullless’one, lo impress achild minds ibis often 
effective with scarcely more to its eredit| than a 
generous supply of words, 

Once, my plans required the moving of two 
hoys to another desk. ‘Phey both rebelled. 1 
thought mere talk would be of no avail. Cor 
poral punishment is not a pleasant prospect with 
one candidate, still less with two. mentally ean 
celed two outlets and there was only one left, It 
seemed the best available choice. “Lake the 
places I have assigned you,’’ [ said, and when 
they did not obey, I added, “Or you may po 
home until you decide to do so,’ They looked 
surprised, but rose and left the room, singing 
gaily as they disappeared down the roadway. 
I was troubled, but not so much as when they re 
turned the next morning and [found them seated 
it their former desk, together with the new  oc- 
cupants of the place. 1 gave them one chance to 
move, then said,— "Then go home and, under- 
stand me! don’t come hack until you come to 
fake your new place.’ They went, quietly this 
time, 

One of them was at my boarding-house, but I 
managed to overlook the fact. A telephone call 

came at breakfast. It was the other boy’s mother 
who wanted to talk to me. 

“What’s the matter at school that, Clyde can’t 
go?’ Can’t you persuade him to move or else 


CVES, at eCuse 


9 
now vo, 
voy 


loo, 


Thise problems in discipline are dypwai 
wled lo oul the 
Ou) 
ie Shall publish in an carly rssue. 


itty frase = ITIL: EIT ORS 


wiley es VOT KML 


hisave bis old) seat?’ 


‘Phe other hoy s mother sat at the table hearby, 


as did) the entire family, ineluding the hoy 
himself. , 

“No, Mrs. Farrel.” [said politely. “The de 
cision fies with them. EP have expressed ny 


wishes and they must abide by them. "Talk ty 
your boy sud exphoun his duty as se pupil”? 

“Well, Elk try.” she saad. 

“Thank yous? DP answered, and caine back to 
the table, in the presence of the other mothe 
and the other boy. Dsaw that TP had) spoken to 
them, too. 

That day the boys came back, and took the 
appointed places. A director consulted me about 
it Jater, shuling thet Mrs. Barrel had notified 
him. but he considered that 2 had) “done jus 
right.” DP stammed at up afterward -two whole 
fromtlies and aadirector. bestde mvyself, havc a shan 
In that matter of discipline. Lb resolved never, 
never to send anyone home. PE felt that [ would 
rather not leach ib could not control my pupil 
mn the schoolroom snd tncthended, Perhaps my 
resolve helped, for Thad) practically dispensed 
With all solutions of the problem: of discipline 
excepl one, and that one--any ides. 

Appearances ted to the belief that) daamnes was 
noamodel pupil, but one day TE discovered thal 
Jeunes nok trathful, 2b tathed to him afte 
school one day, savings that Po expected: him to 
to tell no amore filsehoods before | al 
P pat the room in order 


Wits 


promise 
lowed him to vo home, 
nna preparecl some work for the following day, 
during which miterval Pgave tint several oppor 
punitie ‘slo speak; but deamnes sit down 1h 
his seal, and eyes downeast perfectly silent. 

‘dames,’? I pausing by his desk, “ar 
you ready to promise ?* “Phere was no repli 
beyond a restless shifting of the snd shoulders. 
Hho was twenty minutes after five, and the shadow 
were lengthening. Strategy came tomy sad. Ile 
wis restie sly fingering one hand, and [sail 
quickly, ina lights genial tones“ What’s the mat. 
ler with your ha und 2”? 

When he ghunrced up in surprise, 
ins, nok at him Pout sal the Injured hand. 

“Just bretised some,” he said, frightened at the 
sound of L knew he wouldn't speah 
with that strange silence wrapped around hin 

“How did you doit’? PE inquired. 
*Pather let me ride horseback and Pot throw 
off and braised my hand on some stones.” 


cUWG ty 


said, 


L was look 


his voiee, 


“Ont that was too bad? Ele looked: up 
quickly, 
“Tt doesmt hurt aide?’ he said. deames is 


| uughe d lightly to dismiss the 
“Well, what about the 


himself gen. 
subject and: then asked, 
promise ?”” 

“L won't do it any more,”’ 
waited to walk home with me. 

That experience taught me never to make the 
condition of anything so inevitable as goilif 
home hinge upon a promise, [ learned, “how: 
ever, how lasting was his word of honor heside 
the effect of the 1 nats un. 

I had a pupil who was often teased by the 
others, because of his unsound mind. I cal 
two offenders to my desk one day. I told the 
that little things could interfere with their 0" 
reason, and pl: laced them in the unsound ait 
position, explaining that their mental ability 
was all that distinguished them from him, ‘They 
were interested. SP he nn would you wish to 
treated as you treat him? And remember the 
suffering is just as acute to him as to yous all 

(Continued on page 61) 


he declared—and 
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KNIGHTS OF TODAY 


Synopsis OF CHaPTER I:—Miss Packard, the Eng- 
lish teacher, and Miss Canfield, the art teacher, saw on 
the playground at noon a mock battle among the boys, 
with improvised swords and shields. The game had 
been inspired by the ‘‘The Knights of King Arthur’’ 
which the sixth grade were reading. The scene gave 
the teachers an idea which they and the boys worked 
out into an organization which appealed to the finer 
qualities of boy nature. It resulted in a boys’ society 
which they named after the title of their reading book, 
“The Knights of King Arthur.’’ Each boy took the 
name of some knight prominent in the story. King 
Arthur and Meriin wereelected. The remaining names 
were assigned by lot. Billie Taylor and five other 
boys, through their own carelessness did not respond to 
the call made for the first meeting, so were left out, 
much to their chagrin. 











Chapter II—How It Worked Out 

All through the next week the prospective 
knights were the busiest boysin school. ‘They metin 
groups and discussed the various characters which 
they had chosen. Each little red book was worn 
thin on the pages that told about the particular 
knight whom the owner was to emulate. The 
school library was rummaged for information. 
The public library was levied 
upon, parents were questioned 
andevery bit of available infor- 
mation was brought to light. 

If the boy searching for 
stories about Sir Percival, en- 
countered anything about Sir 
Brune or Sir Galahad, that 
story was passed on to the one 
especially interested. 

Howard Pyle’s** King Arthur 
and His Knights”? was a gener 
al favorite. ‘“‘The Age of 
Chivalry’? furnished informa- 
tion as to historic setting, cos- 
tumes and manners, as_ well as 
the spirit of the time. ‘The 
Boys’ King Arthur,”’ an adap- 
tation to the younger mind of 
Sir Thomas Malory’s beautiful 
hook, was rich in story, and 
many a noon found a group of 
hoys with their heads together 
over its fascinating pages. 
Some even attacked ‘Tennyson's 
“Idyls of the King,’? When 
the young boys alone were not 
quite equal to the wonderful 


BY FLORENCE MILNER 


“I’m sorry, Billie,’’ and there was gentleness in 
her tone, ““but we all have to learn to pay the 
price of our own faults and you know that for- 
getfulness is one of yours.” 

**But what can I do, now, to join, Miss Pack- 
ard?’ ‘There was deep distress 1n his voice. 

‘Suppose you write out an application and 
give it to Merlin. Ralph Berry, you know, is 
Merlin. Then at the next meeting perhaps the 
knights will vote upon you.” 

On Wednesday morning there appeared in the 
study rcom, in a conspicuous place, a big placard 
bearing this legend: 





HAIL! KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE! 
MEET YOUR KING 

IN THE GREAT HALI 

AT HALF AFTER 


THE HOUR OF THREE 


TODAY 











Miss Packard and Miss Canfield had had their 
wise heads together and had taken Merlin and 


and always against dragons and wild beasts and 
evil spirits. ‘These creatures to be met and over- 
come are not the fiery dragons that the knights of 
olden time slew with sword and lance. They lurk 
not in deep forests, but skulk out of sight, like 
the cowards that they are. ‘These ye must search 
for in the kingdom of your own hearts and drive 
them out. Ye must each do battle alone with 
these beasts that dwell within you. Just as in 
olden times King Arthur bade his noble knights 
to right first the wrongs nearest home, so must ye 
give heed to the evil powers that beset ye in your 
own little kingdom, Our stronghold is our 
Castle Gray. It rises in its massiveness with 
battlements and turrets and castellated tower, a 
symbol of our strength. In it we must dwell as 
worthy knights and be brave for every battle. 
From it ye must go forth to fight for the weak, 
fighting bravely always, but never descending to 
be false or mean or cruel. 

Thus shall ye bring honor to the little king- 
dom of our school and the knights that dwell in 
Castle Gray be known in all the land; thus shall 

they be worthy to meet in this 











lines father or mother or big 
sister was entreated to read 
iloud to them. In this way, they caught much 
of the beauty added by the poetic rhythm. 

The six boys who had not come to the first 
meeting grew. very curious but the original group 
refused to tell them anything more than that they 


had formed a new society and that no one be-' 


longed except those who had attended that first 
meeting, 

oo? they appealed to Miss Packard, but to no 
effect, 

“You see,’’ she said to Billie Taylor, “I have 
nothing more to say about the membership. You 
will have to do now as they did in olden times, — 
ee your worthiness to be knighted. The 

nights of the Round Table will be the ones to 
decide that.”” 

T'd have been there if I’d thought. I meant 
tocome,”’ and ‘Billie could not quite understand 
ra he should pay such a penalty for his forget- 

hess, 

Like many others, some much older than Billie, 

thougint that because he was sorry, all un- 
Pleasant consequences should be removed. In 
other words, repentance ought to pay the price 
on Temorse the penalty, Unfortunately that 

Yory often fails when put to the test. It did now. 

iss Packard saw that the influence of the new 
organization might prove more far-reaching than 


s had th g ig illi - 
Seabee. ought. It might help Billie to re 


Castle Gray 


the king into their council. It was their plan to 
let the boys manage things themselves just as far 
as possible, but all self-government of young 
people needs a strong guiding hand behind it. 
The hand need not be visible, the guided need 
not always know they are guided, but the real 
power behind the throne must never fail. 

That night, the recitation-room was arranged 
to some semblance of circular seating. From the 
principal’s office a big table was borrowed. To 
be sure it was not round, but, placed in the center 
of the room, it served to localize the spirit of the 
meeting. The imagination of young people can 
easily negotiate a few :quare corners tu a circle. 

The recitation seats were placed about the walls. 

King Arthur sat at the table, with Merlin, his 
wise counselor, at his right hand. Miss Packard 
and Miss Canfield were back of all the boys at 
one side of the room, within reach for advice if 
needed. 

The king and Merlin were in their places when 
the others entered the room, Each boy had been 
instructed as to his conduct, so they all stood un- 
til the king gave the signal to be seated. 

There was an expectant hush in the room and 
all eyes were turned toward the king. In the 
breathless silence, he rose and addressed them. 

**For the first time, ye comrades of many days, 
we are assembled to be from this day forward 
worthy knights banded together to fight valiantly 


our Great Hall.”’ 

The speech caught the im- 
agination of the boys and the 
spirit of it sank deep into every 
young heart. 

Boys are strange creatures. 
‘They are rough and gruff and 
sometimes — yes, more than 
sometimes—rude in manner and 
short of speech. They would 
have you believe that they are 
above all silly sentiment; such 
things are for girls. Whoever 
really knows them understands 
that within this bristling burr 
of bluff there nestles the sweet 
kernel of serious thought and 
high ideals. 

Do older people frequently 
make the mistake of accepting 
the boy as he presents himself 
outwardly? Do they give 
enough credit to his high 
ideals, his serious ambitions, 
his deep and earnest thoughts ? 
The wise counselor of youth 
goes back of the careless, reck- 
less outward manner to the real 
boy, the boy that is some day 
to be the worthy man. 

Miss Packard and Miss Canfield were two such 
wise counselors, They never did much preach- 
ing; they entered into all the joyous life of their 
children, but they had a way, both of them, of 
speaking of serious things naturally, assuming 
that the boy or girl looked at them in the same 
dignified way and cared forthem. ‘This attitude 
had made it possible for them to base this new 
organization upon true and sturdy principles and 
to illuminate those principles with the beautiful 
symbolism of the semi-mythical court. They 
knew there would he no need of explaining the 
allegory to the new knigits. The make-believe 
world of childhood is its real worid. Its mys- 
teries and its wonders have to be explained to 
grown-ups; to children, never. 

King Arthur had paused after his long speech 
to let the etfect of it reach his audience. He 
drew himself to his full height as he continued: 

**My noble knights, are ye ready to serve thus 
faithfully, to defend our Castie Gray, and to live 
loyal to your king ?”’ 

The knights rose and answered altogether, 
‘*Most noble king, we are!”’ 

“Thus are we banded together to fight for all 
good against all evil, with pure hearts, strong 
arms, and undaunted courage.” 

They all sat down again as the king bade them. 

**Now we are gathered about our Round ‘able 
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for counsel and for help. Who among ye needs 


either?” and the king looked around the circle. 
Merlin rose and saluted. “Most gracious 


king, a group of suppliants awaits outside the 
castle wall.’ 

‘‘Who may they be and what their petition?’ 

‘They are yet unknown to fame but they fain 
would join our band.” 

**Know ye aught of them?” 

‘**A messenger is here to speak for them,”? and 
Merlin looked at Miss Packard. 

Miss Packard told in symbolic language the 
story of the boys who had failed to attend the 
first meeting. She pleaded for consideration be- 
cause these dwellers in the court were not yet so 
strong as some of their comrades. ** But,’ she 
added, ‘is it net a part of the duty of good 
knights to strengthen and uphold their fellows: 
These knights may sometime grow big and strong 
and true if they are allowed to sit at the Round 
‘Table and live in harmony with the rest of you. 
Think well before you refuse them admission. ”’ 

A vigorous discussion followed with arguments 
pro and con, but finally, when put to vote, leni- 
eney prevailed and the absent members of the 
class were admitted. 

Miss Canfield was the messenger sent to bring 
them. She found them anxiously waiting the 
decision which seemed to them hours in coming. 

How vital tochildhood are such seeming trifles! 
In them are wrapped up all the possibilities of 
tragedy,—the real tragedies of youth. 

When the new-members were brought into the 
hall, King Arthur repeated a partof what he had 
said to the others, and the new knights solemnly 
pledged their allegiance to the order, Room was 
made for them in the circle and Billie Taylor 
drew a sigh of satisfaction as he settled into the 
place assigned him. 

“Before the next meeting,”? the king con- 
tinued, “*the new knights must each select a name 
hy which he shall be known here in our Great 
Hall,—for within its walls we shall use only our 
knightly names. Now let us hear something of 
the battles ye have fought and won, Sir Lance- 
lot, recount to us your adventures, ”’ 

From his position facing the king, Lancelot 
rose, the light of eager enthusiasm shining in his 
steady eye. ‘There was courage, fearless courage 
in lift of head, set of shoulders and poise of mus- 
cles,—the kind that went into the ancient: strug- 
gle of man against man in physical combat, the 
kind of courage to win the fiercer battles set for 
youth today. 

He had conned his story well and as he stood 
there speaking to his comrades, he was Sir Lance- 
lot. Never once did he lapse into the third per- 
son. Eagerly his brother knights followed his 
story, for they knew that Sir Lancelot was the 
bravest of their number, the one whom the king 
loved most. Rarely did he meet with them, for 





“Mother or Big Sister Was Entreated to Read Aloud 
to Them” 


his many adventures took him far away from 
Camelot. Now he was back among them and 
told all that had happened to him and. to his 
friends. Yet in the telling, he was always mod- 
est. He gave Sir Brune the credit of all their 
success in their common adventures, he claiming 
only the part of helper. Those which he under- 


took with Sir Lionel and Sir Hector were re- 
counted full of praise for his brave comrades, 
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and all the knights of the Round Table loved Sir 
Lancelot the more because he assumed so little 
for himself. 

There was a lump in Miss Packard’s throat 
when he finished and Miss Canfield was winking 
hard. The courage of this knight of today was 
the courage of Sir Lancelot of old; the modesty 
was the boy’s own. 

Sir Brune, Sir Hector, Sir Percival and Sir 
Bedivere had wondrous tales and many of the 
accounts were dramatically given. 

To close the program, Sir Galahad read a poem 
inspired by the spirit of the new society. Per- 
haps it was not great poetry but written and read 
by the slender lad in whose face there shone 
already much of the refinement of the hero whom 
he was to emulate, it did not fail of its effect. 


A KNIGHT OF TODAY 
The world has changed since Arthur reigned 
And his goodly knights so bold; 

Though lance and sword are stored away, 
There are knights like the knights of old. 

And now no more does the knight ride forth 
On his fierce and fiery steed 

In gorgeous trapping of silver and gold, — 
Plain living is his creed. 

The jousts and tourneys now have passed 
That figured in song and story ; 

Today the fight’s for principle 
And not for empty glory, 

During the reading of the poem, Miss Canfield 
had disappeared, ‘There came a tapping at the 
door, 

When it was opened, Miss Canfield stood in the 
doorway, a folded paper in her hand. She de- 


clared herself a messenger from their friendly 





“Every Bit of Available Information Was Brought to 
Light” 


neighbor, King Caritas. ‘The message was given 
to Merlin and he read it aloud: 

“I, Caritas, write this, besceching your aid and 
the aid of your faithful knights. 

**Fearful monsters are close at hand threaten- 
ing your kingdom and mine own. ‘To conquer 
these will require all your strength and ours. 

“One monster there is most terrible to behold. 
There is no place where he finds rest, but of late 
he wanders much near where you and yours do 
meet together, This creature makes snarling 
noises, he brings discord to sweetest voices, he 
distorts the faces of all who come too near unto 
him. He hardens hearts that would be tender, 

‘*His horrible eyes, his terrible talons drive sen- 
sitive spirits wild with sorrow. I pray you send 
your bravest knights, your strongest. fighters to 
seek and slay this monster of Impatience. Bid 
them meet him with swords of love and gentleness 
and strike him utterly from our land. 

“There is another monster whose way is not 
always towards switt mischief, but slowly to 
weaken strong arms, to dull bright minds, to 
unman the most valiant heart. By all we hold 
dear, oh, King! I pray you let us slay this demon 
of Discouragement, else truly he will conquer 
our strong men. 

**Yet another dragon is abroad and this is the 
nature of his evil deeds. He strikes gentleness 
from the ways of men, he touches tender spirits 
roughly, he brings tears to loving eyes, he makes 
people forget that love is in the world. This 
monster is covered all over with ugly scales. If 
you touch him your heart bleeds. Oh, I pray 


is limited to their business expectations, 
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you, send your bravest knights to slay this drag. 
on of Selfishness. Let him no longer poison 
our pure air. 

“And still a fourth monster threatens your 
Round Table knights and mine own kingdom, 
too. Hestrikes when meri see him not, No man 
doth he meet in full fair fight, yet every man he 
smites who doth not strike him down and laugh 
gaily in his face. The knights of King Arthur 
have given him many a blow but now the time 
has come to strike him unto utter death. This 








“Many a Noon Found a Group of Boys with Their 
Heads Together over Its Fascinating Pages” 


fiend of Cowardice must vanish from our courts 
else will he change us all to weaklings and wrong 
will yet prevail among us. 

**You know, oh, King! I cannot fight alone 
So, then, beseech your knights for me to carry 
their sharpest truest swords, their strongest 
shields, that we muy charge upon our enemies, 
that we may slay these monsters that threaten our 
sweet peace. 

‘Unto this message do I set my seal, |, 
Caritas. ”’ 

The knights listened to the reading with wide: 
eyed serious interest. At the close Arthur rose 
and gave his knights a solemn charge. 


CHARGE 


“You have heard the message sent by his most 
sovereign majesty and my good friend, Caritas. 
Where are my strongest knights, my — bravest 
fighters ? 

‘You, Sir Brune and you, Sir Lancelot, will] 
send as leaders in the charge on the demon In- 
patience, 1 charge you slay him, 

“And vou, my knights, Sir Bedivere and you, 
Sir Gawain, I beg you lead brave men and bold 
to destroy that crawling, squirming, noiseless 
demon of Discouragement. Slay him with your 
strongest, truest swords. 

**Sir Hector and Sir Galahad, I charge you lead 
the force against that third monster, he whois 
named Selfishness. Charge bravely and utterly 
destroy him lest he bring discord to our Table 
Round and misery to many gentle hearts. 

** And that monster of the craven heart who will 
not face a foe but striketh ever from behind, you 
Sir Gareth, I bid you strike. Fight well and the 
demon Cowardice shall be cut off forever. | 
charge you all, fight well, Ho, Knights, make 
ready, all!’ 

With this charge the first formal meeting ended 
and the knights fared forth to fight against thes 
common foes lurking at every turn of their daily 
life. 

‘Continued next month) 
NOTE: —The message from Caritas and the charge to the 
knights is practically as it was written by, Miss Charlotte M 
Tuttle for a similar organization that has been in existence = 


several years in the school in which she is the art teacher. 
application in this story is with her permission. 





Children should not leave school without know 
ing what good books are, and without having 
their imagination, which is the great power with 
children at a certain age, so awakened a! 
directed as to insure at least some degree of Ml 


terest and culture broader than the education that 
ane 


tending to govern conduct on general princip es 
rather than on impulse. —G. Stanley Hall. 
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"VALENTINES FOR ANY GRADE 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, DIRECTOR OF DRAWING, NEWTON, MASS. 











Fold a piece of paper as shown at A. Draw and cut out one at 
atime, the hearts. fold another paper twice ,as shown at B. Draw 
the half-heart, which will give the linked double heart when cut. 
These hearts may be combined in innumerable ways as sug- 
gested below. The hearts may be cut from red paper and  past- 
ed upon white, or they may be used to trase around and the 
drawing afterwards colored. 

This 15 a problem in design and handicraft, Insist upon order- 
ly placing, good lettering and careful workmanship. 

The teacher and the class should work together while making 
the hearts and one or two valentines, then the pupils may design 
Later, the use of wide or narrow hearts will give added variely. 
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Efficiency in Teaching Arithmetic 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


CONSIDERATION of this sub- 
ject involves three things: 1, 
The Essentials. 2. The Non- 
essentials. 3. Methods. Ina 
brief manner, we shall under- 
take to discuss it from these 
three angles. 


The Essentials 
In a course intended to equip a student to do 
those things which he will need to know how to 
do with figures, what shall we emphasize? Were 
the time unlimited we might dwell indefinitely on 
theories and abstractions, on model solutions, on 
logical analyses, and on higher mathematics, bul 
the average student must acquire in a few yeurs 
that mathematical knowledge needed to begin a 
life career or be forever handicapped. It is, 
therefore, highly important that we omit no es 
sential foundation stone. We should teach all 
we can, but the essentials first of all, 
The Average Boy and Girl Should be Considered 
In this endeavor to outline the essentials, let us 
keep in mind the average boys and girls, those 
who will soon be found at work on the farms, at 
the trades, in the stores, in business and in the 
homes of our land. lia other words, the more 
than ninety per cent who can not or will not at- 
tend a college. We have been, even down in the 
grades, shaping our courses toward the higher 
courses in the classics or toward the professional 
school, ; 
“Mental Discipline’ Is Not Lost Sight Of 
The present tendency, fortunately, is to keep 
more directly in view the future vocation of the 
student. There is no disposition to belittle or 
minimize the college preparatory course, for it 
has an exceedingly important place in our cur- 
ricula, but it is no longer the only course offered. 
The increasing number of schools offering train- 
ing in agriculture, tn business, in manual train- 
ing, in domestic science and art, and in some 
places, specific trade courses, should be evidence 
enough to us that we must hereafter consider the 
more practical side of ‘arithmetic. For years we 
have believed that many of the topics and prob- 
Jems in our arithmetics which are of little prac- 
tical value are justified on the ground that they 
wHford mental discipline, Probably this is par- 
lially true, but mental discipline can be acquired 
from the study of practical problems just as read- 
ily, with the added advantage that the student 
will be able to make tangible use of what he has 
learned. The test of all matter to be included in 
our course should be—Is it of value? Willit help 
the student to be more’ efficient ? 
Some Essentials That Are Easy to Name 
It is not an easy matter to decide detinitely just 
What should be included as essentials. No two 
leachers will entirely agree, probably, Different 
localities, too, having different interests and in- 
dustries, will be inclined to differ as to what 
principles and topics are of greatest importance, 
However, there are a few things upon which we 
can probably agree, as, for instance, addition, 
substraction, multiplication, fractions and the 
applications of percentage. Certainly we should 
have these and as many more topics as can be 
adequately taught within the limits of our time. 
se Common Sense to Approxvimate Results 
Pupils should also be taught to make approx- 
imations, to use common sense in determining 
whether or not their conclusions are reasonable. 
They must be taught to think, ** Does this result 
seem reasonable? About how much should the 
result be?” Training the judgment in this way 
is important and will save many a stupid blunder. 
A pupil thus taught will not tell you that 125 
bushels of wheat at $.80 per bushel amounts to 
$1000.00. Nor will he tell you thata tank 6x5x4 





feet contains 16 gallons of water when filled. 


Use Problems Connected with Local Industrics 

Nearly every section of the United States has 
industries peculiar to itself which justify con- 
siderable work being done in connection with 
local products. Portions of the South will be 
interested in the mathematics of cotton, cotton 
spinning or weaving, and cotton manufacturing, 
while the Central States will be more mterested in 
wheat and other small grains, Other sections 
will desire to spend some time in studying the 
wool industry, quarrying, lumbering, rice culture, 
citrus fruit culture, ete. No arithmetic can con- 
sistently cover all these, and yet they undoubtedly 
have their place. Studies taken up for the pur- 
pose of texching useful information regarding 
Jocal industries should be treated with some de- 
gree of authority; that is the teacher must ohtain 
reliable, accurate data from which to teach. 


The Non- Essentials 

Having endeavored to decide upon a few of the 
essentials, let us now turn our attention to some 
of the things which are being thrust upon us 
under the guise of “practical”? or **business’’ 
arithmetic. Frequently the problems given in 
texts labeled epeeainal” aout be much more 
ludicrously impractical, 

A good deal of time is being devoted, too, to 
some topics or divisious of arithmetic which 
might well be devoted to getting more skill in 
fundamentals and in acquiring authoritative 
knowledge of matters which pupils are more or less 
certain to need in after life. Out of the number 
of pupils studying stocks and bonds for instance, 
how many ever buy a bond or a share in a cor- 
poration? How many would know one from the 
other if they met them coming down the street? 
How many of our pupils will ever pay duties? 
How wmaniy will use true discount in future years ¢ 
How many will need to know the six or seven dif- 
ferent methods of working interest which are fre- 
quently included in our texts? Did you, dear 
teacher, ever use cube root outside of the recita- 
tion room? How about compound proportion f 
Are not all of these merely the applications of 
certain principles of percentage or analysis, and 
if our pupils are thoroughly grounded in essen- 
linls will they not be able to acquire these things 
very readily when they are needed, if they ever 
encounter them? It will be admitted that the 
average person uses these things but seldom, but 
some will argue that they should be learned for 
fear they may be required, or learned for the sake 
of mental culture or discipline. None can foresee 
all the things that may possibly be required and 
none can demonstrate that one part of arithinetic 
adds culture and that another does not. It is 
absolutely certam, though, that there are enough 
primary, practical, essential things to be taught 
to gain culture, Let us not worry about that. 

Consider the Wisdom (?) 0f Teaching These 
Things 

We are spending too much time on antiquated 
or little-used tables, such as'Troy weight or apoth- 
ecaries weight. Many other tables are of infre- 
quent application, at least in part, and some are 
almost or entirely obsolete. 

We are spending vastly more time on arith- 
metic in America than is spent in the German 
schools, yet the German schools are noted for 
their efficiency. Our texts, too, are much more 
bulky than the German arithmetics, 

Finally, we are wasting time working improb- 
able, impractical, or **fool”’ problems. ‘To illus- 
trate, a few are given which have been selected 
mostly from books labeled ** practical,’’ but which 
are open to grave suspicion of sailing under false 
colors. 

1. “If you had 19 marbles and won 6 more 
from Henry, how many would you have then ?”’ 

Perhaps the author of this considered that any- 
thing which is practiced must be practical, but 


himself, so to speak, to see if he can improve? 


with the great amount of interesting material 
from which to formulate problems which can be 
found on every hand, ene can but feel sorry for 
the teacher and her pupils who must spend their 
time in thus helping to perpetuate the gambling 
instinct. 

2. °*A gambler lost $2,750; he then won 
$3,470; spent $4,985; borrowed $2,550 and 
found that he had $10,000. What had he at 
first ?”’ 

One of our western states gave this as one of 
the problems testing the fitness of applicants to 
teach. Make your own comment as to the fitness 
of the board which perpetrated it. 

3. **A boy had saved 129.25 (no dollar mark 
or other designation). He spent .87 of it fora 
bicycle. What did the bicycle cost ?”” 

Can you tell? If he spent doilars it was too 
much, but if doughnuts it must have been a ter. 
rible sacrifice for the boy! 

4. “If 40.9 yards of carpet cost $61.55, what 
was the value of 100.5 yards?” 

It may be that bargain sales of this sort oceu 
in the city where this book was published, but as 
the problem is written in the past tense, perhaps 
we should conclude that it is a ““has been,” 

5. “If a merchant uses false scales which weigh 
14 ounces instead of 16 ounces to the pound, 
What is his percent of profit on tea which cost 40 
cents a pound and is sold for 50 cents a pound?” 

In these days of high cost of living and alleged 
short weights, it 1s easy to convince some of us 
that this is a “practical”? problem, but perhaps 
the sugar trust could give us one of greater figures, 
and hence more ““cultural.”’ 

6. “Ifa hen and a half lay an egg and a half 
ina day and a half, how many eggs will 4 hens 
lay in 3 days?” 

This is an especially important problem along 
in January when “hen fruit’? is scarce. Be care- 
ful not to give such problems too early in the 
season. On second thought, perhaps the *‘silly 
season”? would be the appropriate time. 

N. B. Make sure the eggs are fresh, esvecially 
the halves. 

The principal point to be made regarging such 
problems is that they are not of a’high type and 
do not reflect honest, current, business customs. 

No one will claim that they are any more 
‘cultural’? because they lack these qualities. No 
other excuse remains for their existence. 


Methods 
‘Toattempt to give more than a few suggestions 
and guiding principles is neither practicable nor 
desirable. Space is too limited for extended dix 
cussion. ‘Teachers should not try to adopt meth- 
ods completely, but must select what they cam 
use and work them out in terms of their own Il 

dividuality and environment, 


Repetition and Competition Required in the 
Fundamentals 

To secure efficiency in the fundamental proc 
esses requires much repetition, This must he 
accomplished without its becoming too monol 
onous, ‘Time spent in making plans to secur 
interest and earnest work is far better spent that 
in grading interminable sets of written tests o 
examination papers. Practice in rapid addiliot 
substraction, multiplication and division should 
not stop in the third or fourth grade. Ther’ 
should be frequent, short, snappy review drills 
and exercises, Use the’competitive instinct that 
exists to a greater or less degree in all childre?. 
A few minutes spent in competitive “‘cipherig 
matches, either at blackboard or seats, is worth 
while. Use not only competition among members 
of the class, but get each one to compete je 
5 
former record. (See ‘Sharpening the Tools” 1 
December Normal Instructor.) From. the fort)- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Relation of Posture to Health 


BY NINA B. LAMKIN 





Head of Physical Education Department, St. Louis Y. W. C. A. and Director of National Training School for Physical Directors, and Playground Workers 


SHE ideals in physical education 

mm are thestandards which we strive 
in various ways to attain, in or- 
der that mind and body may do 
their best work in the best way, 
that thought and action in us 
may be in harmony, and that we 
may learn the economy of nerv- 
vous force and the relation of this to ease, grace 
and beauty, 

Physical Education divides itself into four 
phases or divisions for consideration :— 

I. The physiological side, which has todo with 





tion, and the muscles strengthened in’ that posi- 
tion. 

Please do not ever tell the children to throw 
their shoulders back or practice this yourself. 
You are doing more harm than good to body 
balance and to gencral health. Instead, you will 
say, “Drop the shoulders and lift the chest.”’ 
This adjusts the lower parts of the body as well 
as the upper parts; while the other advice tenses 
the shoulders, throws the head and hips forward 
and does more harm than I[ have time to tell, 

Health rests very largely with your intelligence. 
You may lift that intelligence about daily living 

to a high standard or you may 





physical health and = physical 
handicaps, the working organ- 
ism of the physical body and 
its relation to the mind. 

2, The psychological side or 
the mind side, which has to do 
with the different types and 
temperaments of people, their 
needs and their treatments 
though physical agencies; atso 
the close relation of mind and 
hody and the effects of each 
upon the other, 

3. The social side, which has 
todo with the play and social 
recreations that we put in and 
around our everyday work for 
rest and relaxation. 

4. The artistic side which 
has to do with the beautiful in 
form and in thought and _ its 
yeaction on our health and our 
work, 

By good physical health we 
mean that the working organ- 
ism of the body is in good con- 
dition. ‘The body must first be 
well poised, so that each organ 





may be in its right position. Exercise I 


If the body is not well balanced, 

the internal organs are thrown out of place to a 
greater or lesser degree, and in’ just that propor- 
tion is pressure brought on nerve centers where 
ptessure should be avoided. 

Some one may say, “*What difference does that 
make?” Standing with the hips thrown forward, 
weight on the heels and chest lowered, the posi- 
tion of two-thirds of the people we meet every 
day, causes many troubles. Here are a few :— 
The weight being brought onto the heels, instead 
of the balls of the feet, each step jars the sensi- 
tive spinal column, with its many and delicate 
nerve centers; throws the lower organs out of 
place, brings nerve pressure where it should not 
he. The person becomes easily ‘tunstrung,”? as 
she says; she tires easily, gets irritable on short 
notice and is told that she is “‘nervous.’? What 
else is the matter ? 

Continued standing and walking out of poise 
has thrown some of the organs out of place. ‘The 
person may be throwing the shoulders back, 
forcing the middle spine forward and cramping 
stomach, kidneys and back of lungs. ‘The abdom- 
imal muscles are too short, the muscles across 
the back are stretched until they are too long. 
The heart, stomach and liver all ‘suffer from this 
position, 

The majority of ailments to which the physical 
oily is subjected come in the very first from poor 
Poise and careless daily habits of living. Physi- 
cal exercise today is doing wonders for weakened 
‘nl misplaced” muscles. New life is being 
brought to those parts which through lack of 
hourishment have not been strong enough to do 
their everyday duties, 

One who has stood out of poise for years can- 
hot correct it by merely being told how to stand. 
he whole body must be adapted to the new posi- 





continue to know absolutely 
nothing about the signs and 
symptoms which nature gives to 
guide us. Find out the why of 
what is the matter with you and 
do not simply take a dose of 
patent medicine and — believe 
that vou are better, Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of — patent 
medicines are sold every year 
over against sunshine, fresh 
air, water, good food and com- 
mon sense, Which cannot have 
a money value placed on them, 
but which in the end give per- 
manent health and strength, 

The best plan is to regard 
exercise as one of the important 
agents of health and treat it 
with as much consideration «as 
your most important business 
Investment. It will pay better 
dividends in the long run. 

Your best results from ex- 
ercise come when mind and 
body work together and you put 
forth your best efforts to the 
task or the duty or the pleas- 
ure. You will gain more if) it 
is a pleasure to do it. 

One of the common answers [ get from women 
in regard to exercise is, “1 get plenty of exercise 
doing my housework every day.’? ‘There are two 
points to be made in my answer: First, the band 
of muscies which lie over the vital organs have 
not been exercised enough, though «the extremi- 
ties may have had sufficient work. Second, all 
the daily tasks of the household have probably 
heen performed with the body in wrong ,positions 
of balance; enough nervous energy has been ex- 
pended to do three days’ work, and enough harm 
has been done to perhaps take months to remedy. 























Exercise II Exercise Ill 


Therefore, exercise of the right sort and in the 
right positions is necessary to save the nervous 
energy and to strengthen the parts of the body 
where circulation is poor, because of lack of 
movement of those parts. 

A’high chest, a well poised body, a clear eye, 
an expression of strength indicate courage, free- 
dom, dignity and purpose 

Walk with the chest lifted, without stiffening 
the back muscles; do not bend back from the 
waist-line but sway forward until the chest is the 
farthest point forward and the weight is over 
the balls of the feet. ‘This does not mean that 
you tip along on your toes or place the ball ot 
the foot first; it means that the whole foot comes 
to the floor about the same time, but the weight 
carries over the bails instead of over the heels. 

Stand as in Illustration I, arm’s length from 
a door or from the wall, push with the hands and 
lift up the chest, then sway the body forward, 
hending elbows until the chest almost touches the 
door, return to position, lowering the heels 
lightly to the floor, keeping the weight over the 
halls of the foot and you will have the feeling of 
right balance. Droparms and walk easily for- 
ward, keeping these relative positions correct, 
Avoid standing on one foot and dropping the 
hip. Avoid the slouch position which Dame 
Fashion is assuming 
but which common 
sense tells us can bring 
all sorts of difficul- 
ties. 

The most conmon 
troubles we find in ex- 
mining thousands of 
women and children 
are;— 

Flat Chest, 

Spinal Curvature, 

Weak Lungs, 

Weak Heart, 

Weak Back, 

Indigestion, 

Constipation, 

Sleeplessness, 

Poor Circulation, 

Lack of Vitality, 

Extreme Nervous- 

. hess, 

All of these diffi- 
culties and more can 
come in the beginning from faulty posture and 
‘arriage of the body. When the body is not in 
good position, the organs are tipped out of their 
normal working positions; they press on the nerves 
in front of the spine. ‘This causes nervousness, 
weak back, ete. Wrong posture cramps the lungs 
and the heart; makes it impossible for us to 
breathe in enough oxygen for body-building and 
makes it quite impossible for these organs to do 
their work well. 

Drop the shoulders, 

Lift the chest. 

Breathe deeply. 

Let some one help you stretch the under arm 
and chest muscles, as in Illustration II, while 
you resist with the chest muscles. 

Clinch fists at chest, with elbows high and pull 
outward without separating the fists more than 
two or three inches, inhale and resist with the 
chest as in Illustration IIL. 

Place the finger-tips on the shoulders, elbows 
shoulder high, Inhale and push downward with 
the elbows without lowering them, as in Illustra- 
tion IV. You will find that you can lift all the 
muscles of the trunk with any of these exercises. 

Repeat each one five times morning and even 
ing, and within a short time you will have 
lengthened the muscles from chest to waist line, 











Exercise IV 


(Continued on page 60) 
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A Geography Symposium—Methods and Devices 


Location Lessons in the Geography Class 
By Ruth E. McIntire, Massachusetts 


HILE location is generally conceded to 
Wy be of the first importance in teaching 
geography, there is always so much diffi- 
culty in presenting it that many teachers con- 
sider it with misgivings. ‘The following method 
has been tried with some degree of success, and 
we believe it may be worked out to be really de- 
sirable. 
. Though we have in mind the teaching of Lati- 
tude and Longitude, we say nothing to the chil- 
dren about these terms for some time. 

We take up the first lesson as follows: Suppos- 
ing the schoolroom, like a great many, has seven 
rows of desks with six in each row, and a chair 
behind each desk. Let pupils imagine a line 
passing directly back of the third row of chairs, 
and call it an equator. If the pupils are weak in 
imagination, string a line above them for a few 
days and then remove it. Let them imagine and 
point to the line on the floor, on the back of the 
chair, in the air, etc.; give enough drill so that 
most of the pupils are sure of the meaning. 
Practice with individual pupils standing on the 
line and reciting the points of the compass. Des 
ignate the first row of chairs in front of the equa- 
tor as being ina line ten degrees north of the 
equator, explaining that by and by we shall use 
the term “‘ten degrees’? and it will be a good 
name here. Let the pupils infer that the first 
row to the back would be ten degrees south of our 
equator, ‘The more facts they can find out the 
better, provided the teacher keeps them well in 
hand and allows no distraction of east and west 
lines to creep in too soon. 

Drill thoroughly till every pupil, if possible, 
understands. Commands like the following are 
a great help: All the girls ten degrees north of 
the equator, stand. All the boys twenty degrees 
south of the equator, stand. All the girls in ten 
degrees south, change to ten degrees north. 
Girls in thirty degrees south, change with boys in 
thirty degrees north. 

When the drill satisfies the teacher, transfer the 
ideas to a chart on the board having parallel 
lines and plainly marked at each end with the 
number of degrees. Use only a chart represent- 
ing the seat plan with which they are familiar, 
and test their response by placing crosses. ‘There 
should be no hurrying over this point, as it pays 
to make the ideas very impressive,.and there is 
chance for plenty of variety by allowing pupils 
to give commands. We call the lines “*latitude,”’ 
and speak of “‘north’’ and ‘‘south latitude,”’ 
throughout the blackboard drill. 

By this time the vagueness of any pupil’s po- 
sition is evident, and they see the need of an east 
and west location. 

Designate one aisle as the chosen line of sep- 
aration and impress the idea of east and west in 
a manner similar to that used with the equator. 
The lesson must be an experience; so all the in- 
dividual work possible must be provided for. 
Give the term “longitude”? immediately, and 
drill by commands requiring action to test the 
accuracy of a pupil's apperception. 

When a reasonable understanding has been ac- 
quired, begin to mix the commands with latitude 
examples. For example, ask all the pupils in ten 
degrees south latitude to stand. After they sit, 
ask all pupils in twenty degrees east longitude to 
stand. ‘Thus they see that a certain pupil stood 
twice, and they soon see the reason... As soon as 
the class is ready, return tothe blackboard chart, 
and make the lines representing parallels and 
meridians and make the chosen meridian with 
colored crayon. ‘Though somewhat tedious, use 
term “‘latitude’’ or “‘longitude’’ every time a 
command is given, and insist on pupils being 
careful to work correctly, as permitting no mis- 
takes makes the association between the idea and 
its expression so perfect that rapid thinking is 
sure to follow, 


To vary the drill, such devices as the following 
have been used: I am thinking of a girl in ten 
degrees north latitude, and twenty degrees east 
longitude; who can tell her name? or: Who can 
touch her shoulder? When circumstances are 
favorable let the guesser designate some one. 
Another device is to let a pupil make a cross on 
the diagram and see who can tell the name or 
touch the pupil’s shoulder. 

The next step is real map work. At the age 
when these lessons are given we have only the 
simplest geographies in the hands of the pupils; 
so we begin by giving the latitude and longitude 
of some point in mind and writing it plainly on 
the board, Then we ask what Ictter is nearest it? 
We carefully look out that there is a chance for 
success; we take the large letters first, as the “*S’’ 
in Asia or the “1”? in Africa. Very soon indeed 
the brightest children will be dictating places. 
As we learn to recognize islands and bays, pe- 
ninsulas and straits, we ask for them instead of 
letters. It is worth while to have one or more 
places on the board every morning for the greater 
partofia year. ‘The pupils delight to have charge 
of it, and its results reach to important lessons. 


Geography from the Industrial Standpoint 


By Jessie L. Clark, Arizona 


EVERAL. years ago, when changing from 
S primary to intermediate work, I noticed that 

the children of the fourth and fifth grades, 
with very few exceptions, were weak in the geog- 
raphy of the United States. 1 worked out a plan 
which was successful beyond my tondest hopes. 

We took up the study of the United States from 
an industrial standpoint, noticing the resources 
of the country and their development through 
manufacturing and transportation. In order to 
place these facts, we studied each state separately, 
dwelling upon the climate, surface, ai. miner- 
als, etc. Given the climate, soil and amount of 
rainfall, we were able to tell what the products 
were. We next prospected the state for water- 
power or available fuel, such as coal or oil, and 
manufactured our raw materials. Finally we 
sought a market for our products and found that 
it was cheaper to ship them by the nearest water- 
way. In this way we became very familiar with 
the interior water-ways of the United States. 
We found that the population of certain areas 
increased with the facilities for manufacturing ; 
and that great cities grew up around shipping 
points, both in the interior and along the coast. 
We studied all the large cities, and found the 
reasons for growth of each. 

We began our state work with Minnesota, since 
it is the head of two great inland water-ways— 
the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi River. We 
worked from Duluth down the Great Lakes first, 
bringing wheat, copper, lumber, iron ore and 
other products to the cities of Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Buffalo situated in the 
heart of the great coal and oil regions. Here 
they were manufactured into thousands of articles, 
We gathered these manufactured articles, along 
with other raw materials and shipped to New York 
by way of the Erie Canal and Hudson River. 
We unloaded our cargo at New York, and saw 
part of it reloaded upon vessels to be sent to all 
parts of the world. Part of it we saw loaded 
upon trains and distributed to all parts of our 
country. 

Beginning again with St. Paul, we worked 
down the Mississippi River to New Orleans, re- 
ceiving along the way all the products of the 
Mississippi Valley, as well as those of the Ohio 
and other tributary valleys. Here we again saw 


ocean-going vessels loaded with our products 
bound for other countries. 

Following the coast, we studied each state from 
Mississippi to Maine, gathered their raw ma- 
terials, manufactured them where we could and 
shipped them from the nearest harbor or inland 
over the railroads. 


Lastly we studied the Western States. Owing 
to different climate and rainfall, we fcund that 
the raw materials were different, and that the 
people were engaged in different pursuits. We 
found few navigable waterways, and shipped our 
goods by rail, in most cases to the East, to be 
manufactured for us. 

After our State work, we reviewed our textbook 
and found that, after all, the geography of the 
United States is a very interesting study. 


Fifth Year Geography 
By C. E. Cornwell Longyear, New York 


T WAS evident, at our last teachers’ confer. 
| ence, that many teachers were having trouble 
in teaching fifth-year geography. Many 
questions arose: ‘‘Should pupils in that grade 
study from the advanced textbook ?”?  **Was it 
not too hard for them?’ “*It required too much 
work on the part of the teacher, did it not?” 
** Are they advanced enough to study the work on 
New York State geography as required by the 
syllabus of New York schools, 

Let us consider together some of the ways to 
make this work profitable in its presentation to 
the ge of the fifth grade. It is to be under. 
stood that the class as a whole is familiar, toa 
good degree of proficiency, with the previous 
year’s work, an important year in geography be 
cause it forms a basis of detailed work with con- 
tinents and divisions. ‘The work of the fourth 
grade should be thorough and frequently reviewed 
even in connection with the study of New York 
State and North America, in the fifth year. 

The first lessons on New York should consist of 
descriptions of places and points of interest vis 
ited by the pupils or the teacher. Photographs, 
postcards or illustrated articles in the geography 
(advanced textbooks) should be freely used. If 
possible a stereopticon presentation of the natural 
features should be given. 

After a few lessons of this character should 
come the detailed study of the State. The fol- 
lowing questions and answers will undoubtedly 
give the readers an idea of how to proceed with 
the advanced text, especially Frye’s, the one in 
consideration at the conference. Let us remember 
that this work is a matter of growth and _ results 
cannot be secured unless the children are taught 
to use the maps, the textbooks and other books of 
reference. Daily reviews of the interesting facts 
learned im previous lessons are in order and 
should be resorted to in order to hold the interest, 
as the following :— 

Teacher—Mention some of the places we saw 
by pictures yesterday. 

Pupil—I saw the Ausable Chasm in the Adi- 
rundacks, camp cottages in the Adirondacks, and 
the Kaaterskill Falls in the Catskills. 

Teacher—Very well, Joseph; let Mary tell 
something that she saw. 

Mary—I saw a picture of a hop-field in Otsego 
county, of a buckwheat field in the central part 
of the state and of gardening on Long Island. 

‘Teacher—What kinds of work did you see rep- 
resented in pictures, Fred? | 

Fred—I saw paper-making at Fort Edward; 
the roller room, and a mill scene showing bobbins 
and knitters at Cohoes, 

Teacher—We shall speak more of these inter- 
esting things tomorrow, but now we must get alr 
other glimpse of the world as a whole, and learn 
the location of New York state in this great 
world. 

Into how many hemispheres is the earth 
divided ? 

Name the continents or grand divisions of the 
western hemisphere; the eastern, On which con- 
tinent do we live? In what country? What 
state? What county? What city? What vil- 
lage? What town? School district? In what 


‘part of the western continent is North America 


Where is the United States? How many stales 
(Continued on page 64) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Story-Telling—The Story of “The Blue Bird” 


EDITOR'S NOTE :—Miss Crosby ts one of our new story tellers. Her first article written for the Instructor appeared last month, — Ln 
How to Prepare a Siory for Telling and gave ‘‘The Story of Parsifal” adapted for schoolroom telling. 


BY HAZEL HELEN CROSBY 


tt she told 
We askedher to tell the story of “The Blue 


hird” in these pages, after the technical study on the Essential Points in Story Telling, for we were sure that many teachers would find in it the 


story wanted for St. Valentine's Day. 
loved by thousands of persons on two continents, 


fuage. 


Essential Points in Story Telling 

G. Stanley Hall says ** Indeed, if I were Plato’s 
wise tyrant and had to appoint teachers for the 
young, the first test, and if I had but one, the 
only one to which I should subject the candidates, 
would be whether or not they could tell a good 
story,’” 

The story has become a recognized feature in 
our school curricula, and from the question, “‘Can 
you tel] a good story?” there arises another, 
“What are the essential points in good story 
telling 2? 

Through preparation of the story the story tell- 
ergets the thought and feeling, ‘The chief aim of 
oral presentation is the imparting of this thought 
and feeling to the listeners. ‘his cana be done 
only through the voice and action; therefore the 
voice shall be the first consideration. 

Clear enunciation and articulation are recog- 
nized necessities for concise, distinct utterance. | 
shall pass over these and dwell upon pitch, 

The pitch or tone of the voice is a very impor: 
tant factor in story telling. The voice should be 
pitched low when telling a story. A low tone is 
pleasing to the ear and it awakens the interest of 
anaudience. It also gives better opportunity for 
the expression of thought. However, the voice 
must not be so low as not to be distinctly heard 
inall parts of the room. 

The rising and falling of the voice conveys ex- 
pression. If the story partakes of intense emotion 
the voice must express thatemotion. Expression 
is the direct result of feeling and there are no set 
rules for it. ‘Phere are force words that emphasize 
certain points, «nd the story teller must bear ii 
mind that her audience gets these particular 
points only through her suggestion, and special 
stress must be put upon them. Other than this, 
feeling must largely guide the expression. 

Most stories contain a variety of expression. — I 
shall dwell upon the story type that appeals to 
young children. 

This story must be rich in detail and similes. 
The bear must he a “‘great, great, big, black” 
hear, It must have “bright gleaming”’ eyes just 
like “coals of fire,’? ete. These details must be 
dwelt upon and emphasized so that the picture 
hecomes real to them. 

In Sara Cone Bryant’s book ‘Stories to Tell 
to Children’? there isa good story for expression, 
“The Old Woman Who ‘Turned to a Wood- 
pecker,”? **The old woman was very stingy. Why, 
she was so stingy that she lived all alone away up 
ona high hill far away from every one she knew.” 

Later in the story there is much play for the 
voice, An old man comes to beg while the old 
woman is baking a cake for herself, ‘*She cut 
off a tiny piece of dough and put it into the oven 
to bake but when she opened the oven door it was 
a great big cake. ‘Then she cut off the tiniest, 
fmy piece of dough and put it into the oven to 

bake, but when she opened the door, lo! it was a 
great, great big: cake, bigger than the other! !” 
tle. Children enjoy the exaggeration of voice 
and manner in these stories. 

While the voice is very important in expression, 
story-telling teacher, facial expression and ani- 
mation make your story alive. Facial expression 
portrays emotion more strongly than the voice. 

Jften the face must suggest the feeling even be- 

ore the voice expresses it. When the old woman 
opens the oven door, the facial expression shows 
her surprise and bewilderment before the listeners 
farn the cause. Facial expression develops  sus- 
Pended interest by this ‘previous suggestion. ”’ 


Asa play, written by the great belgian author, Maurice Maeterlinck, *‘The Blue Bird” was witnessed ar! 


Last year the talented wife of the author told the story of the play in simple but stately lai 


Gestures and actions have a place in story tel!- 
ing but they are spontaneous, to a large extent, 
and depend upon the personality of the story tell- 
er. If impersonation occurs in the story, it is 
often necessary to use gestures in the reproduc- 
tion. 

The story teller must be free from all self-con- 
sciousness. Her poise should be easy and grace- 
ful so that the attention of her audience is cen- 
tered upon her story and not upon her, ** Forget 
self and live your story”’ is a safe rule for story 
tellers. 

Above all things the story teller must keep her 
audience jnterested from the beginning. 
your story in an attractve manner, lead your 
audience up through the means and the obstacles 
to the climax, hold them there, then carry them 
on to the conclusion. .When you have done this 
your oral presentation is efficient. 

God has given us intellect and power, but it is 
Jeft for the individual to bring them to the point 
of efficiency. 


The Blue Bird 
AuTHOR’S Notre: This version of ‘The Blue Bird’’ 


eliminates many characters, otherwise even upper 


grade children could not understand it. 


It was Christmas Eve. Mytyl and Tyltyl had 
gone to bed and everything was as still as could be. 

All at once there came the sound of sweet music 
through the windows and ‘T'yltyl opened his eyes 
wide and listened. ‘Then he reached over to his 
little sister and whispered, **Mytyl, it’s the party 
at the little rich boy’s! Let’s go and peep through 
the window.”’ 

The children bounded out of bed and ran to 
the window to look out. Surely enough, there 
just across the street were the musicians going 
into the big house. All the shades were up and 
Mytyl and ‘Tyltyl could see the little boys and 
girls. 

Yes, and there was a great Christmas tree with 
oh! so many golden toys banging from the 
branches! ‘There were swords, guns, soldiers, 
and even cannons! 

Just then the door opened and a big black man 
wearing a snow-while apron came into the room, 
He was carrying a great tray upon which was 
everything in the world that is good to eat. 

Mytyl and Tylty! sat spellbound gazing at the 
great party, when suddenly there came a knock 
at their own door! 

They started, looked at each other, then stood 
perfectly still, staring toward the door. ‘Tap, tap, 
tap, it came again and as they looked, the great 
latch began slowly to lift itself, then with a grat- 
ing noise, the door opened half-way and in came 
a little old woman! 

She had on a bright green dress and wore a red 
hood, She had a hump on her back and she was 
very lame. Her nose and her chin met. 

Mytyl and Tylivl were so frightened that they 
could not sperk or move. The old woman came 
right up to them. 

“Have you any grass here that sings or the 
bird that is blue?’ she said. 

Now, ‘Tyltvl had a bird which he loved very 
much and he would not give it away to anybody 
in the whole world; and when the old woman 
asked for a bird he ran straight to his for fear 
that she would take it. 

The old woman followed him and putting on 
her glasses, examined the bird. She turned away 


and said to the children, “*I don’t want your 
bird; it is not blue enough. 


You will have to go 


Begin. 


The book, “The Blue Bird,” by Madame Maeterlinck, was the ‘best seller” of the books for young people at the Christmas season. 


and find me one. 1 must have it for my little 
girl. She is very sick and the Blue Bird will 
make her well and happy. I ‘am the Fairy 
Kerylune,”” 

The fairy then took a little green hat out of 
her pocket, and while the children were getting 
dressed she pinned a beautiful diamond in the 
band of the hat. 

When Mytyl and Tyltyl were dressed the fairy 
gave ‘l'yltyl the hat and she told him to put the 
hat on his head and turn the diamond. 

He did, and what do you think he saw? Sud- 
denly the whole room was changed! AIL the 
walls became golden Jike sunlight, the chairs bad 
faces and were talking to each other. The table 
looked noble and grand. 

While the children looked, they were surprised 
to see their dog ‘Tylo turn into a Jiltle man with 
a dog’s face and rush up to them; then ‘Tylette, 
their old cat, became a tiny man and walked 
proudly toward them, Just then the lamp turned 
over and in its place there arose a beautiful 
madden, 

The children were so amazed that they did not 
hear a knock at the door but Fairy Berylune 
heard it, and taking the children by the arms, 
she thrust them through the window, and Tylo, 
Tylette, and Light followed. 

When they were outside, the fairy told Tylo 
and ‘T'ylette that they must go with the children 
to look for the Blue Bird and that Light would 
help them. Then she left them together, 

They all- went on and on until presently they 
came to a big tree upon which a board was 
nailed, Tyltyl read the words, “‘The Land ot 
Memory.”’ ~—T'hen he looked #round. 

A vague, milky, fog-like light seemed to per- 
vade the great forest and everything was so still! 
He and Mytyl walked under the tree and through 
a little gate, but Tylo and Tylette stayed outside 
with Light. 

As they went farther they came to a lovely 
garden and there in the middle stood a tiny cot- 
tage. Bee-hives stood about it and a cage with a 
black bird in it hung from the branch of a tree. 

The children went up to the cottage and there 
upon the porch sat their grandfather and grand- 
mother who had been dead a long time. They 
were both sound asleep. 

Mytyl and 'Tyltyl hesitated, but just at that 
moment their grandfather and grandmother wak- 
ened, and the children rushed into their arms. 

“Why, Mytyl and 'Tyltyl,”’ cried Grandmother. 
“Is it really youf Why don’t you come to see us 
oftener? We get so lonely without you.”’ 

Then the children told them about the fairy 
and the diamond, 

“Oh, but you can come every time you think 
of us,” said Grandfather, "Che living come to 
us so seldom. We sleep until you think of us, 
then your thoughts waken us and we have such a 
good time! But, come, we must have supper be- 
fore you go and then we will give you our lovely 
black bird to take home with you.” 

After supper was over the children kissed their 
grandparents and taking the cage they started 
home. Just as they lett the gate Tyltyl looked 
at his bird. 

“Oh, Mytyl,”? he exclaimed, ‘*the bird is blue! 
Light will be so glad !”’ 

They took hold of hands and went on until 
they came to the big tree again, but Light was 
not there. ‘They looked at their bird once more 
and to their great disappointment it was no 
longer blue. 
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Fora moment they were afraid, but they walked 
on until, suddenly, they came to a great palace. 
All about it was black, black night, but the pal- 
ace was a great hall of pure white marble, and 
there were wide white steps leading up to the 
door. 

Mytyl and ‘Tyltyl stood perfectly still and 
gazed at it. ‘Then the great door began slowly to 
open and a tall woman dressed in long black 
robes came down the steps toward them, 

“Oh, it is the Palace of Night!’’ cried Tyltyl. 
**Surely we shall find the Blue Bird here.”’ 

Just at that moment Tylo came rushing up to 
them and sly Tylette came slipping around the 
palace and the children were no longer afraid, 

Tyltyl asked Night for the keys to the cham- 
bers of her palace. 

“Who told you 
Bird?’ she asked. 

“Light told us,’ answered ‘T'yltyl. 

“Light! Light! How dare she interfere with 
Night? You shall not have the Blue Bird!’ 

But she gave the keys to Tyltyl and then told 
him of horrors behind those great doors of which 
she herself was afraid. “There were all the evils, all 
the sicknesses, all the mysteries, everything that 
had ever afflicted the earth. 

“You have seen what happens when one of 
them escapes and shows itself upon earth,” she 
said, 

Mytyl was afraid and turned away. As she 
moved off, Tylette went sneaking after her, but 
‘Tylo ran up to ‘Tyltyl and cried, “*I will stay! 1 
will stay!” 

Tylty!, unafraid, put the key into the first lock 
and the big door swung open. Lo! Ghosts, 
thousands of them, rushed to the door and some 
came forth. 

Night ran after them and Tyltyl shut the door 
tight. There was no Blue Bird there. 

They went on tothe next door. ‘Tyltyl again 
turned the key but when he looked in he saw only 
small sicknesses, and Night told him that since 
the doctors had waged such war against them they 
were too discouraged to do much harm, 

While they looked, one of the smallest, wearing 
dressing gown and slippers and a night-cap, came 
frisking out. 

Night ran after him and called, ‘*Cold-in-the- 
Head, come back here. You must wait until 
winter.”’ 

'l'yltyl passed to the door beyond, but Night 
cried out, ‘*Take care! that is the Cave of Wars 
and they are more terrible than ever.”’ 

Tylty! opened the door, peeped in, 
screamed for help. 

When that door was shut Tyltyl approached 
another, Night sprang ahead of him. 

“Oh, do not open this door! You shall not 
open this door! It is too terrible! Go away! 
Go away!”” she cried. 

‘Lyltyl was not to be turned aside. He called 
Tylo to him, put the key in the lock, hesitated 
one moment, then turned the key. 

The great door swung open. ‘T'yltyl stood 
spellbound. ‘There before him lay the most 
beautiful, the most unexpected of gardens! <A 
fairy dream garden, bathed in the lovely light of 
the moon. ‘The dew glistened and the perfumes 
of night pervaded all the air. Most beautiful of 
all, blue birds, innumerable, fairy-like blue birds, 
flitted from moonbeam to moonbeam and hovered 
about the garden until they appeared to be a 
breath, the very substance of the atmosphere. 

Tyltyl was bewildered, then he cried out, **We 
have them! Thousands of blue birds! Millions 
—thousands of millions! Come, come, Mytyl!’’ 

The children darted in among the birds. Ina 
few minutes they had their hands full and hur- 
ried from the hall to find Light. 

When they saw Light they ran to her eagerly, 
showing the birds. Alas! Alas! When they 
looked, the birds were no longer the beautiful 
blue birds they had caught. They were all 
drooping and dying. 

‘'yltyl was heart-broken and Tylo jumped up 
to him, lapping his face end hands, Light en- 
couraged him to try again. She told him that 


to come here for the Blue 


then 
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Fairy Berylune had said the Blue Bird might be 
in one of the tombs of the dead. So they set out 
once more upon their search. 

When they reached the graveyard only Mytyl 
and Tyltyl were allowed to enter. 

The children were now alone and it seemed to 
grow darker and darker, and stiller and stiller. 
‘They could see only the great white crosses and 
the huge tombstones staring at them from the 
blackness of the night. 

Mytyl clung to Tyltyl and he turned the dia 
mond. There was a moment of terrifying silence, 
then slowly, very slowly crosses tottered, tomb 
stones fell and the mounds opened up. 

‘They are coming out! They are coming out!” 
whispered Mytyl, and she cowered against her 
brother. 

Suddenly, from all the graves, there seemed to 
rise a frail timid fog-like steam. Up, up it 
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came, then grew more misty, more tufty, until it 
invaded every place and transformed the grave 
yard into a sort of fairyland. 


Ina moment a wonderful light burst through . 


the misty fog and the whole place was illumined. 
Flowers opened and the breezes murmured through 
the leaves. The birds wakened and flooded the 
garden with the first rapture of their songs. 
Stunned and dazzled, the children stepped into the 
grass. 

*“Where are the dead ?’’ asked Mytyl. 

“There are no dead,” replied Tyltyl. 

The birds in the garden were not blue and 
Mytyl and ‘Tyltyl returned again to Light, dis- 
appointed, ‘They must seek farther. 

Light told them of the wonderful Azure Palace 
where all the children wait who are to be born. 
Perhaps the Blue Bird was there. 

Light went with the children to the doors of 
Azure Palace, where she left them and they went 
in alone. 

Inside everything was blue,—an intense fairy- 
like blue. All about the room were children, 
hundreds of them, and all were dressed in long 
blue robes. Beautiful angels moved among them. 

Myty] and Tyltyl stood still, looking at these 
little blue children, when suddenly a tiny boy ran 
up to them. 

“Oh, Mytyl and Tyltyl, in a year I am coming 
to earth to be your little brother,’’ he said. Other 


children crowded around them and they were — 


taken off to see the work-shop of these little blue 
boys and girls. 


There they saw the future inventions. Such 
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ying machines, big wheels and even wonderful 
fruit! There were apples as big as melons, 
Everything was shrouded in the blue mist. 

**We will make these things when we come to 
earth,’’ the little blue children said. 

While they looked there canic + crashing noise 
and all the children rushed back ‘> the hall, 

Father Time had swung open the bg «:>0rs to 
earth and all the children were eager to go. 

Father Time pushed the crowding children back 
and called to them, “*Only one at a time. Only 
one at a time!’ : 

They could see the great gold ship with white 
and gold sails awaiting them. ‘The children who 
were to be born climbed into the ship and the 
ones who were left could hear them singing, 
Then came other songs and the little blue children 
knew their mothers were coming to meet them, 

The great doors were closing and Mytyl and 
Tyltyl slipped through them, but they had found 
no Blue Bird. 

At the door of Earth they found Light with 
Tylo and 'Tylette wailing for them, but the chil. 
dren were so sad and so tired that even these good 
friends could not make them happy. 

Light led the way toward a village and they 
all followed, At last they came to a Little cot- 
tage. Light opened the door and they went in, 

The children gazed around the room, then sud- 
denly Tyltyl ran to the window, ‘There, perched 
in its cage, was his own little bird. ‘They were 
at home! 

“Look! Look!’’ he cried. **Myty}, the birdis 
blue. My bird is the Blue Bird! [t is here at 
home, It’s the Blue Bird we were looking for, 
We have been miles and miles and he was here all 
the time. Oh, how wonderful!’ 

At that moment the door opened and Fairy 
Berylune entered. ‘l'yltyl ran to her with the bird. 

**My bird is the Blue Bird!”’ he cried. ‘You 
must take my bird home to your little girl and 
make her well and happy.” 








EDITOR’S NOTE: be those who will 
thiuk that the lesson of this story, that true happiness 
is to be found in the familiar things about us, has not 
been sufficiently brought out in Miss Crosby’s ending. 
Very possibly she intended that the teacher and pupils 
should discuss the lesson 


There may 


after the conclusion of the 


story. In Madame Maeterlinck’s version, the story is 


concluded as foilows:— 


Those who have thus far followed these ad- 
ventures now know where the Blue Bird is. 
Dear Light revealed nothing to the woodcut- 
ter’s children, but she showed them the road to 
happiness by teaching them to be good and 
kind and generous. Suppose that at the be- 
ginning of this story she had said to them: 
‘*Go straight back home. The Blue Bird is 
there in the humble cottage, in the wicker 
cage, with your dear father and mother who 
love you,’’ 

The children would never have believed her. 

“What!’?? Tyltyl would have answered. 
“The Blue Bird is my dove? Nonsense! My 
dove is gray. Happiness is in the cottage? 
With Daddy and Mummy? Oh, come now! 
There are no toys at home and it’s very stupid 


there ; we want to goever so farand meet with 
tremendous adventures and have all sorts of 
fun.’”’ 


Then he and Mytyl would have set out in 
spite of everything, without listening to Light’s 
advice, for the most certain truths are good for 
nothing if we do not put them to the test our- 
selves. It only takes a moment to tell a child 
all the wisdom in the world; but our whole 
lives are not long enough to help us to under- 
stand it, because our own experience is our 
only light. 

Each ot us must seek out happiness for him- 
self ; and he has to take endless pains and un- 
dergo many a cruel disappointment before he 
learns to become happy by appreciating the 
simple and pertect pleasures that are always 
within easy reach of his mind and heart. 





Next Month 


In the March Instructor will be given for the sto 
teller’s use a simple version of the delightful book 
play ‘‘Peter Pan,’’ and of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Thie bse! 
pest.’’ Barrie’s masterpiece of the boy who wouldn 
grow up has won the heart of every child who has real 
the book or seen the play. ‘‘The Tempest’’ 15 one 0 
the great bard’s most fascinating plays tochildren, # 
especially suited to the work of the spring months. 
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and draw the mast with black crayon. A black crayon line encloses the panel, 
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To make Mother’s valentine, fold and cut the card trom white paper as designated. Cut the arrow from heavy red paper, fold the valentine 
and insert the arrow through incisions. Father's valentine 1s also made trom red and white paper. Cut the sail and water from white paper, 
paste the water section over the red sky, insert the red heart-shaped hull of the boat in the incision made in the water, paste the sail 1 position, 
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February Studies in Literature 


MASTERPIECES OF LINCOLN, LONGFELLOW AND LOWELL 


Study of Lincoln’s ‘Gettysburg Speech’”’ 


PELL and define: — fourscore, 
dedicated, proposition, created, 
civil, endure, portion, conse- 
@ crate, hallow, detract, note, in- 
creased, devotion, vain, perish. 

Can you tell how the speech 
came to be written? Who was 
the chief orator of the day? 
How much preparation did Lincoln have ? Which 
speech has endured the longer ? Do you know 





why? 
Senrencet. I: In what way was our nation “*ded- 
icated to the proposition — — — — — equal ?”” 


From whatis Lincoln quoting? Substitute an- 
other word for “‘fourscore and seven,”? Which 
do vou like better? Why? j 

Senvence Il: What is the transition word ? 
What year is meant by “‘now ?” 

Senrence IIT: What two words link this sen- 
lence closely with the preceding one ? 

Senrenck 1V: What effect has the repeated use 
of “*that?’ in the last three sentences, 1. e., “that 
nation,” “that war’? ““that field,’? ““that 
nation 2’ 

SenreNceE V: What is the transition word ? 

Senrenck VI: What is the transition word? 
Notice that the other transition words have drawn 
the sentences closer together by implying a repe- 
tition of thought. What does this one show ? 
What is meant by “ina larger sense ?’? Compare 
the verbs as to meaning. Which is strongest ? 
Are they properly arranged? Suggest a rule for 
composition. Do you agree with the statement ? 
Why? 

Senrence VII: How is ‘‘imen’? modified? Do 
the modifiers which follow contribute strength or 
weakness to the sentencer Why? Why does he 
say ““poor power?’’ Is it a good expression ? 

Sentence VIII: Do you consider this sentence 
true ? 

SENTENCE IX: What is the transition word? 
What words refer to that part of the war yet to 
come ? x 

SENTENCE X: What is the transition word? 
What do the transition words of the Jast two sen- 
tences show? (Contrast with the previous 
thought.) What does the first clause of the sen- 
tence repeat? What effect does this repetition 
have? How many thoughts are used to develop 
and emphasize the thought? What is meant by 
“last full measure???) What is mdéint by ‘‘in 
vain?’? How is the nation to have *‘a new birth 
of freedom??? What is the meaning and effect of 
the prepositions used in the last clause ? 

GENERAL QuEstions:—OFf how. many sentences 
does the speech consist? How do they compare 
in length? Select the balauced sentences. Select 
those which balance sentence with sentence. What 
effect has the balance on clearness and strength? 
Is the thought of the paragraph complete or do 
you notice a lack of some word or thought? Can 
anything be omitted? Can you alter any word 
to make it more simple or forceful? Whatis the 
introduction? What relation has it to the rest of 
the speech? — Is it necessary in order to make the 
rest clear? What is the conclusion? Which is 
the strongest, most important sentence? What 
do we call such an arrangement of sentences? 
(Climax.) Which sentence do you like best? 

After studying the thought carefully close your 
books and try to express the same thoughts in 
your own words using no quotations from this. 
Compare your work with this. 

Learn the Gettysburg Address. 

Read, if possible, **Lincoln’s 
Speech,’ by Shelby M. Cullom. 


* , 


Gellysburg 


*Sce page sS of this issue for selections named on this page. 


BY EFFIE G. BELDEN 


Study of Longfellow’s ‘‘My Lost Youth”’ 


Sranza I: Spell and define:—haunting. 

To what town does the poet refer? By what 
water is it ‘seated?’ Explain lines 3-4. | How 
does his ** youth come back ??? Where is Lapland ? 
Explain the last two lines. 

Sranza I]: Spell and define:—sheen, Hes- 
perides. 

Why does he call the lines of the trees “*shad- 
owy?”— Explain why he imagines seeing the sea 
“in sudden gleams. ”’ 

Sranza IIL: Spell and define :—wharves, slips, 
magic. 

Where do you think that Longfellow, as a 
boy, spent much of his time? What effect has 
the third line? Is there any reason for his men- 
tioning Spanish sailors especially? (Call atten- 
tion to the trade between New England and the 
West Indies.) Why were the ships a “mystery” 
to the boys? What is meant by the “*magic of 
the sea?’? Do you suppose that the sea entered 
at all into the boy’s plans for the future? In 
what ways might it? 

Sranza IV: Spell and define :—bulwarks, bugle, 
shrill. 

What was the reason for the bulwarks and the 
fort? What is the “sunrise gun?’ Of what do 
the drum beat and bugle call remind you? Why 
were soldiers necessary ? 

Stanza V: Spell and define :—tranquil, mourn- 
ful, thrill. 


ee 


To what “‘sea fight’? does the poet refer? (The 
fight between the Enterprise and Boxer. Look 
up details in history.) Explain line 2. Ar- 


range line 5 as you would in prose. How old 
was Longfellow at the time of the war? 

Sranza VI: Spell and define:—dome, sabbath, 
flutters, murmurs. 

Turning from the sea, to what does his mind 
wander? What figure of speech in line 4? 

Sranza VII: Spell and define:—gloom, dart, 
prophecies, vain, fitful. 

What contrast do you find in line 1? 
lines 3-5. 

Sranza VIII: Spell and define :—pallor, mist, 
fatal, 

What do you think might be one thing referred 
to in line 1? (A_ boy’s thoughts of religion, 
death, admiration, or hero worship.) Does the 
poet still cherish any of his boyish ambitions? 
What leads you to think as vou do? What might 
be one thing referred to iu lines 3-5 ? 

Sranza IX: Spell and define: — mative, bal- 
ance, sighing. . 

What word might be substituted for ‘forms? 
in line 1?) Do the natural objects seem strange ? 

Why do the trees of Portland more than the 
trees of any other place sing the old Lapland 
song to him? 

Sranza X: Spell and define :—wander. 

Diagram or analyze the first five lines. Why 
is the joy of thinking of old times almost a pain 
to the poet? What dues he mean by saying that 
his youth is “lost?’? What does he mean by 
finding it? In which other stanza does he speak 
of its coming back? How many different words 
are used to describe the old song? Mention 
them. Why does this refrain haunt him when 
thinking of his boyhood ? 


Explain 


Py 


Suggested Paragraphs and Essay 
Write the life of Henry W. Longfellow, 
Write a paragraph on the ‘Boyhood of Long- 
fellow.” 
Write a paragraph describing Portland when 
Longfellow was a boy. 


Study of ‘“‘The Two Angels” 


Stanza I: Spell and define :—somber, heared 

What is meant by ‘The dawn was on their 
faces??? Explain the last line and tell why 
figure of speech is used. What unusual won 
does the poet use ? : 

Sranza II: Spell and define :—attitude, aspect, 
amaranth, asphodels. 

What two figures of speech are used in this 
stanza? (Likeness and contrast.) What wor 
introduces the contrast ? 

Sranza III: Spell and define :—celestial,: Op 
pressed, betray. 

What figure of speech in the last two lines 
(Personification. ) 

Sranza IV: Spell and define :—descending, 

What physical phenomenon is referred to? 

Sranza V: Spell and define: — recognized, 
agony, tremor. 

What terror seized the poet? What did le 
fear? What is meant by “threefold ?”’ 

Sranza VI: Spell and define :—lament, rejoice 

What characteristic of the poet is shown in this 
stanza ? 

Sranza VII: Spell and define :—ere, embassy, 
sped. , 

Why are the words ** Life’? and ** Death” writ. 
ten with capitals? Why did the smile of th 
angel **fill the house with light?” 

Sranza VIIL: Spell and define :—amaranthine, 
divine. 


To whom does the word ‘friend’? refer! 
(Lowell. ) 

Sranza LX: Spell and define:—gloom, issued. 

‘To whom does the second line refer? (Lowell's 
wife.) What room is meant in line 3? — Explain 
line 4, 

Sranza X: Spell and define: — collect, de 
parting. 


What relation has this stanza to the rest of tle 
poem? (It marks a transition from the narratial 
of facts to a few lines showing how they shoul 
be regarded. ) ' ' : 

Sranza XI: Spell and define: — leave, thres- 
old. ; 

How does the poet say that all things should k 
regarded? Does he try in any way to give cot 
fort to his sorrowing neighbor ? 

How did this poem happen to be written? 


Study of ‘‘The Heritage,””—by Lowell 


Sranza I: Spell and define: — inherits, gs 
ment, heritage, scarce, fee. 
What is meant by “*piles of brick and stone.’ 
What figure of speech is it? Why does the pot 
mention “soft white hands?”? And why does le 
say that they are inherited? Why is the nich 
man’s sou’s flesh more tender than that of other’ 
Why does he not dare to: wear an old garmel! 
What figure of speech in that statement ? (Sati) 
Sranza Il: Spell and define :—shares, tum. 
Why does he inherit cares? What ones at 
mentioned? Why are shares called ‘*bubbl 
shares??? Explain line 3.0 What figure of spect 
is there in lines 4-5? 
Sranza II]: Spell and define :—craves, fare 
sated, pant of 
What are some of the wants’? he inherit 
Why does he wish for ‘‘dainty fare?” 
does all that he hears of toil mean to bim? Wh 
does he grow weary? What sentiment is repealt! 
in all three stanzas ? * 
Sranza IV: Spell and define :—sinewy, hard 
art, , 
Why are the poor man’s son's wuscles erst 
What ‘is meant by a “*sinewy heart?” Why! 
called the “king of two hands??? What word & 
plains his toil? 
(Continued on page 54) 
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A February History Lesson— Washington 


T IS desirable to have a good por- 
trait of Washington in the school- 
room during this exercise, and to 
encourage the wearing of a small 
flag, or bow of red, white and blue. 
The historical sketch may be 

read by different pupils in turn; 
or a better way is to use it as the 
basis of a conversation exercise, from topics pre 
viously assigned for study, The Revolutionary 
War has been treated with extreme brevity, the 
object of the exercise being to give personal de- 
tails not usually found in school textbooks. 

Washington’s Rules of Behavior seem worthy 
of being committed to memory. A few of them, 
jethaps, need explanation or discussion. 





SKETCH OF WASHINGTON 
George Washington was born February 22, 1732, in 
the County of Westmoreland, Virginia, in Bridges 
Creek near the Potomac, where his great-grandfather, 
John Washington, had settled seventy-six years before. 
Augustine Washington, father of George Washington, 
Wis 4 country gentleman owning large estates in four 
counties, noted for prosperous ventures in mining and 
tommerce, and member of the House of Burgesses. 
He died at the age of forty-nine, leaving a widow and 
even children, of whom George was the fifth. 
Being a younger son, George received but a small 
‘are of the property. He was not twelve years old, 
"hen his father died, leaving him to his mother’s care. 
He teceived such education as Virginia could furnish, 
learning to ride fearlessly and to hunt, and attending 
school till he was nearly sixteen. The size of southern 
lantations and the uncertainty of houndaries made 
‘uveying of practical use, and the bev gave especial 
dliention to the study of that subject. 
"me with his eldest brother, Lawrence Washington, 
who Was living on an estate which he named Mount 
Verwon, after a triend. After leaving school, George 
Vashington worked successfully tor three years at sur- 
‘eying, being appointed official surveyor for Culpep- 
pet County. 
him much 1n contact with men of affairs, was valuable 
Malning in mind and body. 
ee ectineton was twenty years of aye, Ins 
Veinon ge died, leaving him the estate ot Mount 
lifes m his commission as Major in the militia. 
tate te French and English were establishing 
é that on the Ohio, aud competing for control 
lined fr ren. Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia ob- 
om Kngland authority to send a message to 


‘ 


He spent much 


This venturesome life, which brought 


BY FANNY COMSTOCK 


the French warning them to depart, and at the age of 
twenty-one Washington was sent‘as messenger to carry 
the demand. With-a few servants, he made lis way 
through thick 
fort of the 
journey 
answer than a letter declaring the 
the West. The difhecult 
what stuff he was made ol, and continued lis training 
He soon led 
having been raised to the 
Braddock 


avatust tie Freneh, and in the same year was chosen 
& 


forests and over swollen rivers to the 


French commander. Kor the six weeks’ 


winter storms he gained no better 
French 


through 
masters ol 
showed 


mission, however, 


in self-reliance and endurance a small 
French, 
1755 he 


force against the 
rank of Colonel. In went with 
member of the House of Burgesses. 

In 1759 Washington married Martha Custis, a widow 
possessed of large estates, and taving two children, 
Jack 
For some years Washington led a quiet dite, adimints- 
the 


successtul 


and Kleanor, to whom he was a loving father. 


affairs of lits large plantations, and was a 
The 


to HKngland was the best produced = in 


fering 


very farmer and merchant. tobacco 


which he sent 
Virginia, and barrels of flour marked ‘* George Wash- 
ington, Mount Vernon’? were passed by the inspectors 
in the West Indies without examination. 

When the first Continental Conyress met in Plila- 
deiphia, Washington was one of the delegates from 
Virginia, At the 


Congress le was also a delegate. 


second session of the Continental 
When Congress de 
cided to resist Great Britain by force of arms, Join 
Adams of Massachusetts proposed Washington for Com- 
mander-in-chiel in the following words: ‘'A yentle- 
ian from Virginia, who is among us and very well 
known to all of us; a gentleman whose skill and ex 
perience as an officer, whose independent fortune, great 
talents, and excellent universal character, will com 
mand the approbation of all Americans, and unite the 
cordial exertions of all the 
other person in the Union.’ 

Washinypton, surprised and contused, rose and lett 


Atter some discnssion the choice was made 


colomles better than any 


the room. 

unanimous. In accepting the office, Washington said 
to Congress, ‘'I beg if may be remembered by every 
gentleman in this room, that I this day declare writle 
the utmost sincerity [donot think myself equal to the 


coummand [aim honored with.”’ 


Name some of the principal battles of the Rev 
olutionary War, and the State im which each was 
fought. 

What circumstances made the position of com- 
mander-in-chief especially difficult? —(Undisci- 
plined army, lack of supplies, sympathy of some 


Americans with the British, no central govern. 
ment. ) 

When Cornwallis was defeated in Virginia by 
the sudden move of Washington’s army from 
New York, he praised the remarkable skill with 
which Washington had moved six thousand men 
such a long distance, adding, *‘ But, after all, 
your Excellency’s achievements in New Jersey 
were such that nothing could surpass them. ”’ 

In 1789 Washington was elected first president 
of the United States. In 1795 he was unani 
mously elected president for a second term, al 
though it was his wish to remain in office but a 
single term. A third term was desired by the 
country, but Washington refused. He published 
a farewell address to the people, September 19, 
1796, and at the close of his second administra- 
tion retired to Mount Vernon, where he died, 
December 12, 1799. . 

CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 

From what has already been said and from the 
following incidents and words spoken or written 
hy Washington, give your idea of his character. 

When Washington was engaged in the war 
against the French in Canada, two parties of 
Knglishmen, mistaking friends for enemies, 
opened a deadly fire upon each other, Washing- 
ton, perceiving the mistake, rushed between the 
lines into the thick of the fight, commanding the 
men to stop, and striking up their guns with his 
sword. 

After the close of the Revolutionary War, one 
of Washington’s officers wrote him a letter pro 
posing that Washington should allow himself;to 

ve made king for the good of the country. In 
his reply Washington said, ** No occurrence in the 
course of the war has given me more painful sen 
sations than your information of there being such 
ideas existing in the army. * * * * Banish these 
thoughts from your mind and never commu- 
nicate, as from yourself or any one else, a senti- 
ment of the like nature.’’ 

During a serious illness he said, ‘Tam not 
afraid to die. Whether tonight or twenty years 
hence makes no difference. IT know that Tam in 
the hands of «a good Provideuce.’’ 

Throughout his life, when the affairs of the 
country permitted, he gave the most careful atten 
tion to his estates. He often worked with his 
men himself—stripping off his coat and laboring 

(Continued on page D4) 
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The Crete Plan of Domestic Science—Arrticle III 


BY LAURA H, WILD 





y | 
| 
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This ts the third and final article describing a plan for teaching cooking in rural communitics with no expense to the schoel system, 
Tt is called the “Crete Plan” because it originated with Superintendent Gregory when hewas in charge of the schools of Crete, Nebraska. 
The first articleof the series, in the December Iustructor, dealt with the plan in general; ihe second, in the suceceding issue, with the 


aclatls of the plan. 


HE test of a plan is, Does it 
work? ‘The best test is, Does it 
continue to work after the new 
broom has become a little worn 
around the edges? The Crete 
Plan has bad eight years in 
which to give an answer, and 
that answer is in the affirmative. 
The town in which it was born is still very loyal 
to the idea. ‘There are two elements vilally con- 
cerned in its success, the women who teach and 








A “Crete Plan” Class Taking Notes and Recipes 


the girls who are taught; if either side grew 
weary and lackadaisical in their interest, the 
whole scheme would fall to the ground. Such 
has been the case more than once with very beau- 
tiful plans inaugurated with great enthusiasm by 
women’s clubs and groups of girls, but when the 
first glow of a new enterprise died down and the 
work connected with it was fully appreciated, 
there was not enough of real interest to hold. 
But somehow this plan continues to grip, at 
Jeast in Crete and ‘in many other small towns that 
have copied the idea. There must, therefore, 
be some fundamental needs of the smal! town 
which this particular plan seems to mect most 
successfully. Here are a few of them :— 
l'o look at it: first from the most 
un-ideal end, that of dollars and cents, 
this wey of teaching domestic science 
costs the school board nothing, Now, 
much as schoo! boards desire to do the 
very best they can to provide all the 
modern equipment possible for the chil- 
dren, they are often so handicapped by 
lack of means that an educational 
proposition which is worth something 
but demands no oullay of money is a 
ost welcome thing tothem. ‘They will 
cnutertain such a proposition when they 
might otherwise turn from the ‘whole 
question of teaching domestic science 
atall. Neither are the ladies who offer 
their services necessarily at any expense, 
for the instructors may use for their 
own family consumption the articles 
prepared for the class, Take, for ex- 
ample, the lesson in bread-making. It 
is the day when the family supply is to 
be renewed that the girls are called in 


to see the process. Nor is there any expeuse for 
wactice material for the pupils, because every 
jwome is usually more than glud to allow’ the 
daughter to experiment for their mutual benefit, 
If a special teacher were emploved, $500 to $800 
at least, would be a modest outlay which would 
necessarily be expected for such a department of 
cookery. It is, therefore, a very economical plan. 

Another reason for its success is that girls, in- 
structors and mothers work up a common enthu- 
siasm. It creates a sort of town excitement. 
The algebra and 
Latin teachers 
have cause to be 
cnvious, for if 
club women and 
mothers were all 
as keen over 
quadratic equa- 


tions and Cic- 
ero’s’ — orations 
the class-room 


would probably 
be a more inter- 
esting place. 

Still a third 
reason Is, that it 
appeals to the in- 
dependence and 
love of freedom 
in every child. 
It is different 
from the ordi- 
nary class-room 
work; that isa 
vreat asset, for 
children like va- 
riety. The les- 
son is given ina 
heighbor’s home 
where the restraint is not that of compulsory obe- 
dience but of respect, attention and_ politeness 
which the social situation demands. ‘here is, 
also, no fixed time for the laboratory work, no 
hells for beginning andclusing. The pupil may 
experiment all of Saturday morning if she and 
her mother agree, or all summer whenever she 
pleases, if that appeals to her. 

The same thing is true, more or less, for the 
instructors. ‘They, too, have liberty to work out 
their own ideas,—their own homely, practical 
ideas gained by experience. They have no excuse 
for standing on one side and criticizing the grad- 
uate of some school of cookery, who comes in 





A Banquet Prepared by Graduates of the “Crete Plan” 


We hope to hear that these articles have been the meins of extending the “Crete Plan."—THE EDITORS. 


with her new-fangled notions -and. sciextitic ‘re. 
ipes.» The mothers have liberty, also, liberty ty 
he!p their daughters if they get into difficulfy, 
to suggest a better way if they know one, tof 
the continual family judge of the excellence of 
the girls’ experiments. 

Moreover, these lessons are much more likely 
to be the very articles, cooked in the Very sale 
quantities, which each: family uses than if given 
ma school Jaboratory. Some city schools: ar 


how taking pains to adopt the method of stud. 


ing the need of the particular homes from whieh 
the pupilscome and giving them good recipes for 
the very things they would cook at hume, Usiga 
large range for family use instead of little indi. 
vidual stoves and having them cook in quantities 
rather than by little dabs, This, for example, 
is the policy of the Murray Hill School in Clow. 
land, where 1300 children from the Italian neigh 
horhood are gathered together. Spaghetti is or 
of the dishes they learn there to cook well overs 
hig stove, so that they can do it for their mother 
without embarassment, and the cost of every mej! 
is kept within the means of the neighborhood, 

But this isan exceptionally bright and shiniy 
example of the practicability of a school pring. 
pal. Itis by no means a universal policy in th 
teaching of domestic science. With the Cret 
plan this is precisely what is done in the suull 
town ina very natural way without straininga 
point to gain the end. 

Finally, it is the testimony of the teachers thy! 
they become so interested in- the girls that they 
do not want to give it up. There seems tok 
nothing which so establishes the bond of ‘real 
friendship between the older women of | the tom 
and the younger generation. When the teacher 
mects one of her class on the street, it is will 
mutual understanding that they greet one a- 
other . ‘There have been famous Sunday school 
teachers who have kept their hold on a classol 
young girls until they have grown up and bee! 
married, But this mantle of friendship betwee 
girls and the older women of the town may fall 
on others, too, in a very real and beautiful va, 
even if the point of contact is the homely ocet- 
pation of cooking a meal. 

A universally cordial testimony is given to the 
practicality and success of this way of teaching 
domestic science in towns of three thousand 0 
less, when it is properly conducted. ‘The Stale 
Superintendent of Nebraska heartily, endorses tt 
and at the end of a little pamphlet sent out by 
the Department of Public Instruction at Lincolt 
this significant sentence is added 
‘The largest and most important fil 
the one that should receive the grealet 
encouragement and help along ind 
trial culture, is found in our towns al 
villages and rure] communities. Tl 
immediate aid, however, must colt 
through the active philanthropy of 
the practical men and women it thos: 
communities.” 





The school superintendent or prine! 
pal or teacher who *‘despises the day 
small things”? will never yo far alow 
the road to success. ‘There is not a! 
small thing when that thing is an effort 
to improve life. And if a worker fot 
better social conditions, whether 
through schools or otherwigg, thinks tt 
anything is too small for his great mitt 
the smallness is in him, not in the thig 
that waits to be done.—“<The Work 
the Rural School.’ By Egglestn§ 
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| TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 


Martha Feller King 9 Orange New Jersey 
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THE FRIENDLY VISITOR 


IN THE SHADOWS OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN SCHOOLS TRAIN FOR CL1TIZENSHIP 
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The Ivy Street School is a Type of New Haven Schools 


EW HAVEN carries 


Resolved : Vhat the citizens of 
the Ivy Street School City, when 
yong home at noon hy way of 
Winchester Avenue, go not more 
than two abreast, as it detains: the 
shop people from getting home al 
noon. 


(Do you not think this is more effective 
than a reiterated command from teachers 2) 


language of citizcns of the Ivy, Street ‘! 


< a ; 
pea] 

yt 

| 

me 

7 

i 


‘ 


School, when they are not’-under thea 
“ s fa 


direct control of the teacher. 
The children attend to al? lines 
entering the school and at dismissal. 
dren conduct the behavior during 


formed’ 
The chil 


recess, —}j, 


fact, everything is attended to by the children, 
A'TTENDANCE DEVICES 





democratic basis of our govern- 


all the children of all the people, 
From the kindergarten, which 
admits them at four years,—or 
} less if the parents can smuggle 





ment by establishing schools for 


Oxpinance II. 


Ke it ordained by the Board of Alder- 
men Of the Ivy Street School City : 

That there shall be a Department of 
Langrage instituted in the Ivy Street 


them in,-—to the ‘Trade School 


(opened this year) which hopes to turn 
out finished artisans and mechanics, 
the aim is the same throughout, ‘There 
is an Open-air school for the faddists; 
a special room for delinquents; un- 
classified rooms in many schools for 
the non-English-speaking children; and 
this year, a longfelt want has been rem 
edied by the opening of a room for de- 
fective children, with a competent 
teacher in charge. “The summer and 
vacation playground schools are very 
numerous, ‘They are held in the more 
crowded tenement districts and in the 
public squares. 


A SCHOOL CIVy 


‘The Ivy Street School, one of the lary 
est schools in the city, presents the 
unique spectacle of «a school voverned 
by the pupils themselves. All the pu 
pils of the school, the teachers, and 
the principal are known as the “Ivy 
Street School City.’’ ‘The object of 
this city, as put forth in its charter, is 


‘‘to encourage a more general participation and 
a larger share of co-operation on the part of all 
the pupils in the affairs of the school; to pro 
mote the growth of its members in’ self-reliance 
and in self-control; and to acquaint its citizens 


more fully with the govern 
ment of New Haven.”’ 

Every detail of the city’s 
charter and departments is car 
ried out in this miniature char 
ter of the school city. Only the 
four upper grades are eligible 
to vote and hold oftice, © Hach 
room isa ward from which a 
boy and girl are elected as 
aldermen. ‘The princinal is the 
mayor, 

The Department of Public 
Works, for instance, has the 
“oversight, and the duty to 
encourage the right care on the 
part of the citizens of all the 
school property.”’ 

The beatuutitc Department 
has the power *“‘to make, alter 
or repeal ordinances not incon- 
sistent with the rules of the 
Board of Education.”’ 

Each voter has a copy of 
the charter, and all notices for 
meetings, etc., are published 
on a bulletin board. A_ type 
of the good accomplished by 
this model city is shown hy 
the following samples of res- 
olutions and ordinances passed 
hy the Board of Aldermen. 


School, ete. 





i 


ith Grade 


A Cooking Class in the Sever 


It shall be the purpose of this depart 
ment to awaken an iiterest in the correct — 
use of English, ete. 

It shall be the particular duty of this 
department to he responsi ble for the 








Punctuality is a cardinal virtue, and plays a 
important part in character formation. ‘lo in. 
sure punctuality, some principals act on th 
assumption that prevention is better than cure 
and so have a bell rung five minutes before th 
time for beginning the session. ‘To encourage 
children to be in their seats before this. bell i 


rung, one principal I talked with keeps 
au **five-minute-bell record.’? At the 
end of the week the room having th 
hest record receives the prize. — This 
prize isa plant, a picture or some othe 
decoration for the schoolroom, — whith 
may be kept for the ensuing week. The 
children take great pride in this prie 
and very often one room has to shar 
the honors with another one, both hav- 
ing a perfect record, 

To obtain good attendance, this same 
principal has a rule that ten successive 
perfect sessions entitles a room. to dis 
missal one-half hour earlier on Friday 
afternoon, Needless to say, these ter 
perfect sessions are very hard to ge 
and rooms are rarely dismissed, Bit 
since “Shope springs eternal” the chil 
dren never seem to get discouraged 
and the striving creales a co operative 
spirit in the rooms, — Betty headache 
and toothaches are soon outgrown ali 
it is rare that a child is absent withoul 
a good excuse. 


CLEAN CITY WEEK 


‘The city government enlists the services of ib 
young citizens one week in the year to impres 
upon all the desirability of a city beautiful 


Faster vacation week is know 
re a " Q 
as “‘Clean City Week,”’ Sole 








time previous to this week the 
mayor issues his proclamatio 
on the matter. Each child i 
the public schools receives 4 
copy of this — proclamation 
This forms the basis for a lar 
guage lesson when the procli: 
mation is read either to, or by 
the children, explained and: Is 
cussed in every grade, I 
children then take them hott 
and explain to their paren 
that all cellars, back yards 

empty lots are to be clea 

out, 

A committee of boys is cho#! 
from the higher grades of ei 
school building. ‘These bo 
receive a badge of authortt 
and are under the supervisid! 
of some citizen who  yolunte® 
to act as marshal. The 
go from house to hows T 
specting yards, etc. Ifa 8 
needs cleaning they report | 
the officer or marshal, who ® 
turn notifies the Board 
Health if the place 8° 
cleaned in a reasonable yee 

This work has been © 
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A Vacation School Class 


on'by the school children fora number of years 
with very edifying results, There has been a 
marked improvement especially in the appear- 
ance of empty lots. | Cleaning up back yards in 
many places left a void that nature always ce- 
sires filled. In many instances these voids have 
heen ‘filled by gardens, so that good has been ac- 
complished along ethical as well as sanitary lines. 


A SCHOOL BANK 


In a district where there was much poverty but 
little actual want, and children 
came to school poorly clad, 
poorly fed, and with a general 
air of shiftlessness (you know 
thetype), one teacher told me 
she had inaugurated a penny 
savings bank. She said that 
these children had = many 
pennies to spend and that recess 
always brought forth a great 
many lolly-pops and such like 
cheap candy, She conceived 
the idea of enticing them to 
swve these pennies until they 
had enough to buy something 
worth while. A talk on the 
many desirable things that 
could be bought with five pen- 
nies or ten pennies aroused en- 
thusiasm, She obtained a con- 
ductor’s punch and a few cards 
cut from hektograph paper. 
As a child brought a penny he 
received a card with his name 
on it, and a hole punched for 
everypenny. ‘I'he teacher kept 
the pennies, the child the card. 
When he wanted to draw money 
the teacher simply cut off the 
corresponding number of holes 
from the card, The children 
were delighted to find: ‘That 
five or ten cents did not take long to accumulate ; 
that five cents would buy a nice handkerchief, a 
hox of colored crayons, or a small toy; that 
len cents would obtain a bright ribbon for hair 
or necktie ; stockings or mittens; a toothbrush, 
tt, Some children even persevered until they 
ind enough to purchase a reading book. ‘The 
teacher made the purchases for them as she could 
do better in the large stores down town. She 
told me that keeping accounts ‘was no burden 
‘sitonly took a minute or two before school to 
punch the cards. 

n visiting New Haven schools I 
discovered that language receives 
the most attention. Under ** Language” 
8 grouped every lesson that calls for 
expression. ‘*Every lesson is a 
‘nguage lesson’? is a maxim. ‘The 
~ 18 to train children to speak correct- 
oe talk fluently. With the ever- 
taining = foreign population, — the 
; We of children in correct habits of 
a ing and thinking becomes a prob- 








This language training begins in the 
ied Tgarten where the child is encour- 

to talk freely and is given the 
M80f speech by presenting to him 


+ § 
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the word with the object to acquire the idea, 
Every grade has its own special list of stories 
to be retold, poems to be interpreted, and_pic- 
tures to be studied. I listened toa lesson on 
Millet’s **Shepherdess’’ in a second grade room. 
I could not take space to tell all that those chil- 
dren got from that picture. I can only quote the 
teacher’s method. She said, “*1 always manage 
to find as many intelligent questions to ask about 
a picture as I have children in the room. It may 
be hard at first, but after you have studied one or 
two pictures with the children you will find that 
their imagination helps you wonderfully. 

One first grade room I visited had a most beau- 
tiful doll house made by the eighth grade boys- 
It consisted of eight rooms tastefully and com- 
pletely furnished. I had always associated a doll 
house with the kindergarten and wondered bow 
much actual use a primary teacher could make of 
it. **Why,”’ said this teacher, **I could not teach 
without it, especially where we have so many 
foreign children.’’ Following are a few of the 
uses to which she put it: 

1. With foreign children it is a great help in 
teaching the nomenclature of the home. 

2. It is often used to illustrate a reading lesson 
or even to dramatize it. 

3. For number lessons the door, windows, etc., 





are counted, 

4. For sense training, (a) one child comes up, 
takes a hurried glance, at the dining-room for 
instance, runs to his seat and tells all he saw. (b) 
A child is blindfolded, takes something from the 
doll house, and by feeling only tells what it is, ete. 

5. Many useful lessons are taught on house- 
hold arrangement, ete. 

6. The bath-room offers suggestive lessons in 
cleanliness; the bed-room, in hygiene; the dining- 
room, in table manners, 



















Folk Dancing on the Green 


As this teacher enumerated the many uses she 
had for her doll house, I really thought it a ne- 
cessity rather than an ornament to a primary 
room. 

My next stopping place brought me to a pri- 
mary room on the other side of the city where 
there are very few foreign children, This teacher 
was correlating lessons by means of a sand-table. 
The sand-tible was a zine tray, 6 feet x 4 feet x 5 
inches. This contained soil covered with moss 
in which had been imbedded evergreen, box, 
and other twigs, which pre- 
sented the appearance of a true 
forest primeval. Birds perched 
in the branches, buffalos roamed 
through the woods followed by 
Indians with bows and arrows. 
These things had alt been cut 
out and colored by the children 
for drawing and manual lessons, 
The picture shows the “‘rock- 
bound coast’’ of Plymouth and 
is an exact reproduction of 
Rates’s famous picture “The 
Kirst Sunday in New Eng- 
lana.”? All was worked out by 
the children. 

‘This sand-table has been used 
since October and has correlated 
Language, Nature-study, Draw- 
ing, and Manual-work. 


WRITING 


The writing throughout the 
grades in New Haven schools is 
excellent. In the first grade 
writing is optional. It is left 
to the judgment of the teacher 
as to whether her class is mature 
enough to begin the process. 
I asked how such excellent  re- 
sults were obtained and was told 
that correct — pencil-holding, 
good position and free movement were clearly 
understood as fundamental to good penmanship 
The different rooms in a building often enter 
into writing contests at which outside teachers 
are inviled to act as judges and give each room 
a mark in position and penholding. ‘The super- 
visor of writing is also present at these contests, 
and corrects the papers afterwards for form. 
Thus each room receives a mark in position, 
and each child a mark in form and neatness. 
These marks are averaged and the room receiving 

the highest percentage wins. 








Friendly contests of this kind are 
also carried on in spelling. New Tla- 
ven teachers believe that, “Without in 
equality there can be no emulation, 
and withoutemulation there can be no 
progress. ”” 


It is gratifying to the editors to learn of 
the interest in our Friendly Visitor articles 
Mere description of the seliool systems in 
vogue in the different sections of our coun- 
try might prove only dry reading, hut pre- 
sented with the personal el. ment so strony 
ly predominant and in story form, these 
articles make the best kind of intorminy 
text. There are a host of ideas both in thre 
way of methods and devices in these visits. 
We shall hear from Providence iu March, 


eS. eS 
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Games and Devices for Word Study 


INSPIRATION is) a necessary 
7 part in the presentation of the 
(g . new reading lesson to a class of 
~—) little children. 

“In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,”’ is the daily 
grind of following up the inspi 
ration with effective and constant drill of words 
and phrases until the children have mastered them 
for a reading vocabulary, Devices a plenty and 
games a-plenty the teacher must have to stimulate 
the lagging enthusiasm of the word-drill periods. 
The following have proved successful, and in 
schools having «a rubber stamp printing press, 
the games, slightly varied, may he used for prof 
itable seat occupation : 

1. Give two children pointers, As the teacher 
pronounces the words let the two children point 
to them. When either makes a mistake let any- 
one In the class raise his hand. ‘The first raising 
his hand takes the pointer of the one making a 
mistake. 

2. Give the meaning of words on the board, 
and let class tind the word and give the name. 
‘Thus: ‘*Find what little girls wear.’’ The child 
points to dress. 

3. Have children erase words as teacher pro 
nounces them, 

4, Let teacher quickly erase a word from a 
list while children are not looking, then let class 
look and tell what word is gone, 

5. Erase words in sentence and have children 
erase the same words in another. 

6. Erase words in sentence, leaving the new 
ones till the last. 

7. Make a picture corresponding to a word if 
it can be illustrated, and have a child erase the 
word that corresponds to the pieture. 

s. Write words on the board. Have one child 
close eyes while another points to a certain word. 
Let the child whose eyes were closed take the 
pointer and pronounce each word until he finds 
the word selected, asking the question, ‘*Was it 
‘baby?’ Either one, many, or all the children 
may answer, saying, ““No, 1t was not ‘baby.’”’ 
In this way let each child have an opportunity of 
pronouncing each word. Vary this exercise by 
having all the class close eyes except the one who 
points. 

9. Write new and old words on the board. 
Drill on new words, Let one child think of one 
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of these new words and the others have turns in 
vuessing. 

10, Print or write words on cards. Hang a 
word on a child’s back. Let the children de 
scribe, and the holder guess the word from the 
descriptions. “There should be a List on the board 
corresponding to words on cards. 

li. Spider-and fly game, Let the children 
(Hies) form a circle and one child (spider) stand 
incenter, Let each fly hold a card and let the 
spider catch the fies he can call correctly. As 
he is caught, each fly steps to the spider with his 
card, 

12. Rhyming. Write a word lke “pin”? on 
board, Let children ask questions thus: “‘Is it 
something that baking pans are made of 7’ “*No, 
it is not ‘tin.’*’ At the same time the teacher 
writes ‘*tin’’ on the board. A long list of rhym 
ing words is often placed on the hoard before the 
right one is given 

13. Keep a list of words written upon heavy 
paper or cardboard with rubber pen or broad, 
soft pencil, Place these in view of the children, 
Give commands, as, “Run and gel doll;” 
**house :’’ ““mamma,’’ ete, 

14. Fishing. 
board, in front of class. 
many pupils as may fish. ‘Tell children to touch 
a word and hold it until it is asked for. If a fish 
is too large for a child, let another child help 
him catch it by whispering the word to him. 
Call other fishers. Close this game with a race 
to see who can catch all the fish in the least time, 

15. Buying. Have words on cards. Let teacher 

hold up a card, ‘The pupil who first recognizes 
the word gets the card and comes to the front. 
When eight or ten pupils are standing in front 
with cards, let pupils in seats buy these from 
them (the price being the correct saying of the 
word), taking the places of the children whose 
cards they take. This exchange can be kept up 
rapidly for five or ten minutes. At close let two 
pupils race to take up cards, beginning one at 
each end of the row. 
16. Quick squad. Write word and erase in- 
stantly. The pupil who gets the word first im- 
mediately takes his place in the **Quick Squad’ 
and takes no more part except as spectator. 

17. Make a list of familiar words. Write five 


Touch the heads of as 


of them upon the blackboard, not mentioning 
them. Erase later and let pupils give as many 


Place seven or eight words on. 


as they remember of the list. 

18. Write a word and let children cut or dras 
the object or outline with sticks, pins, corn, a 
flat seeds, 

19. Write words on oblony cards, Hold then 
up before the class, turning them rapidly as pu 
pils give them. If child fails to respoiid at once 
have word given by class. 

20. Write difficult words, scattering them all 
over the board. Choose sides. Let leaders go 
to the board with two different colored crayons 
and underline all the words they know. — The 
vane is to see which one can underline most. At 
close, count each color. Vary the game by hai 
ing them see who can erase first. 

21. Place in wire photograph holder card 
containing words to be used in drill. — Let one 
child call for words he knows and let another 
take them from the holder. Class watches to 
see that the word is named correctly. When 
words are all out, still another child replaces 
them, pronouncing each word as it is put i 
place. 

22. Write sentences, using the difficult word 
of the lesson, on slips of paper and pass them to 
each member of the class to read. Provide 4 
number of extra slips in order that the children 
will not learn the sentences by rote from hearing 
others read them. 

23. Place a number of words on the board 
Call for a word and have some one point it out. 
Tet the one finding it call for another word and 
select some one to find it, and so on. 

24, Let teacher say: ‘Tam thinking of some 
thing which sounds like ‘ill.’ It is not what 
take when we are sick (writing ‘‘pill”’). Itis 
not a part of the window (writing ‘‘sill”). | It 
is not what the hunter does (writing ‘*kill”) 
And so continue through the entire list. Let pt 
pils erase “What we take when sick (pill). 
“What the hunter does (kill),”’ ete. 

25. Place cards on the table, face down. At 
a given time let each child take a card. Let hit 
turn his card so every other child may see. 
children pronounce rapidly, going aroun 
class. If any child does not know his word, th 
one speaking it first may take it. Play rapidly 
and until all the words are taken up. Let e 
child count his cards at the end of the gall 
The one having most wins. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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dy of “The Village Blacksmith” 


Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Arkansas State Normal School, Conway, Arkansas 


S SOON as the picture of ‘The 
Village Blacksmith’? is placed 
in the child’s hands he is all 
eagerness to tell something about 

a ee A it. ; 

i : aig Sy Perhaps he already has had 

eed his interest in the blacksmith 
stimulated by learning the poem 

“The Village Blacksmith” in the language class. 
L.ongfellow's poem should be kept in mind while 
studying this picture. 

What is this man doing in the picture? His 
task is very evident. He is shoeing the horse. 
See how suitably he is dressed for his work. He 
has on a loose shirt withasoft collar and turned- 
back sleeves, His leather trousers fit smoothly 
into his boots, ‘The blacksmith, you know, must 
go very near the fire and with loose trousers there 
would be danger of burning. 

See the arms of the blacksmith! How the 
muscles stand out in ridges! How strong did 
Longfellow tell us the muscles of his brawny 
arms were? Yes, they are as “‘strong as iron 
bands.’? What did Longfellow tell us about his 
hair? He said, ‘His bair is crisp and black and 
long,”’ We sce in the picture that this is so. 
We see, too, that his hair is pushed back from 
his forehead. I imagine the blacksmith has been 
very warm bending over the fire, and he has 
pushed his hair back from his forehead. We 
cannot see fiom his picture that his face is 
tanned, but we imagine that it is for he seldom 
wears a hat. 

What do you see about the shop that makes you 
know itis rudely built? The yawning crack in 
the wall and the loose looking boards, 

Why was not more care given to the construc- 
tion of this building? The blacksmith ne«ds 
much air as he works constantly by such a hot 
fire, He can get it through the open window and 
the loosely built blacksinith’s shop. 

What do you see through the open window ? 
The spreading branches of the chestnut tree and 
a few buildings of the village can be seen. 

We find the blacksmith has a visitor. The 
woman was evidently passing and has come into 
the biacksmith’s shop. She is much interested in 
the way in which the blacksmith puts on the 
horse’s shoe. 

See what a queer dress she wears! That is be- 
cause the artist who painted the picture lived a 
long time ago and lived in a different country 
from that in which you live. ‘The women in 
England dressed in that way then. 

What is that we see on the floor in front of the 
blacksmith? Yes, it is his box of tools, © He 
needs a great many for his work, At one side 
we see his anvil and hammer. On this anvil he 
beats out the iron and shapes the shoe. 

What a beautiful horse he is shoeing! He is 
very large and white and looks wise as he turns 
and looks at the blacksmith, as if to say: ‘Are 
you almost through?’ I think his master has 
left him in the shop and will come for him when 
the blacksmith has finished his task. The black- 
smith and the horse are old friends who under- 
stand each other well. The man has won the 
animal’s confidence by the care he has always 
taken to fit the shoes comfortably. 

Let us see for a moment how a blacksmith puts 
a shoe on a horse. Perhaps some child can tell. 
The old shoe is first removed and the foot pared 
and filed. A new shoe is chosen, as near right 
size as possible, and it is shaped for the foot. 
As the blacksmith holds the shoe in his long 
tongs he thrusts it into the fire while he fans the 
flames with the bellows. Then the shoe is a 
glowing red hot piece of iron and he takes it to 
the anvil and swings his hammer upon it with 
ringing strokes, ‘The sparks fly out in a great 





shower, "These are the sparks Longfellow speaks 
of in his poem when he says: 
And children coming home from school 
J,ook in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 
Or catch the burning sparks which fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor, 

With his hammer the blacksmith fits the shoe to 
the horse’s foot. Then the steel toe-calk is welded 
in. ‘The ends are bent for the heels, the holes 
for nails are punctured and all the while this is 
going on the shoe takes an occasional plunge into 
the flame to make it more pliable. 

Now the shoe must be tried on; for the shoe 
must fit and be comfortable. While it is. still 
hot it is held to the foot tor which it is intended, 
and the air is filled with the odor of the burning 
hoof. But the horse does not flinch. .He does 
not even feel it, for the thick hoof protects the 
sensitive part of the foot. 

If after all this the careful blacksmith is not 
quite satisfied with the fit, there must be more 
hammering on the anvil, and the shoe is tried on 
again. 

When he finds that it fits perfectly, the shoe is 
thrust, hissing, into a barrel of cold water and 
when cold and hardened is ready to nail on. 
The blacksmith takes the foot firmly between his 
knees and bends over it. ‘The long, flat nails are 
in the tool-box on the floor beside him. ‘Two or 
three strokes of the hammer drive them in place. 
He drives one nail in on one side, and then one 
in the other. ‘The projecting points are twisted 
off every time and finally all the rough ends are 
filed smoothly on the outside of the hoof, ‘Then 
the horse is ready for a long hard journey. 

We find that the horse’s master has left his dog 
The dog seems to think it is his duty to 
See how he looks 
He seems to say: 


also. 
see that the horse is well shod. 
at the blacksmith as he works! 
Do my master’s work well.”’ 
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A Page from a Child’s Picture Study Booklet 
(Reduced one-half) 


What a hard floor the village blacksmith has jy 
his shop! It is made of large stones. Why do 
you think he selected such a floor? Yes, the 
sprurks would burn a wooden floor and the heavy 
feet of the horses would soon wear it out, so stone 
is the best after all. We see what looks like littl 
chips on the floor, but they are not. They ate 
parings from the horse’s hoofs. 

See the light spot at the back of the picture, 
What causes this? Yes, it is caused by the light 
from the door which must be on the other side. 

See the light spot in front of the man. — This 
is caused by the window. You can see the dog's 
shadow on the floor. The other parts of the shop 
seem to be in the shadows, for one window and 
one door are all the openings this building pos. 
sesses. ‘The forge is in the other side and that 
will give light there. Why is the forge situated 
just where it is. Of course the draught from the 
window and door must not reach it, or the fire 
will be extinguished. 

Now we will turn our pictures over on our desks 
and learn something about the man who painted 
this picture. 

‘This picture was painted by John Herring. 
He was born in England in 1795 and died in 
1865. He was a great lover of horses and almost 
all of his pictures have in them a horse or some 
farm-yard animal. 

He lived for a great many years ona farm and 
even as a child he was very fond of horses, One 
day when he was only three years old his mother 
missed him and after a careful search about the 
house she went to the barn and found John sit 
ting under the horse, playing as contentedly as 
possible. 

He had his own pet names for all the horses 
and they would respond to them as quickly as 
they did to their right names. 

One white horse was always called by John 
**Pale Face,”’ and a brown horse of which he was 
very fond was affectionately called ** Chocolate 
Baby.”’ 

He had few playmaies, but was quite happy 
and contented with the horses and his other farm. 
yard friends as companions. 

When he was only six years old he was badly 
hurt by his favorite **Chocolate Baby.’’ He was 
playing in the farm-yard under the horse’s feel, 
when the horse, in trying to relieve himself from 
the bite of a fly, lifted his foot and put it down on 
the little hand by mistake. ‘The child’s hand was 
badly mashed, and while the doctor was dressing 
it the mother, thinking to consele John, said, 
‘““Naughty horse to mash my baby’s hand.” 
John was much offended and said, ** Mother, don’t 
scold the horse. He didn’t intend to do it. | 
could see his foot, but he couldn’t see my hand 
and it was my fault.” ‘Then with a fresh out- 
burst of tears, he said, **I want to see my Choc- 
olate Baby and tell him he couldn’t help it.” 

His pictures of horses make us know that he 
understood them well, for he always makes them 
so life-like that they seem to want to say some- 
thing to us. 

As a child he was very sympathetic and this 
trait stayed with him through manhood. 

He began to paint very early and when only 
nineteen he had painted two of his greatest 
pictures, 





Beauty lies not necessarily in expensive things 
but in a thoughtful selection and arrangement of 
afew. A cluttered, over-decorated classroom 38 
as bad, if not worse, than a bare one. A simple 
vase on the teacher’s desk containing one flower 
or a cluster of three or four is more decorative 
than a table filled with flowers carelessly put into 
all sorts of receptacles, 

Make the children proud of their classroot, 
proud of their schools-- 7he School-Arts Magazm 
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RHYMES FOR THE FOLDING GLASS. 


BY CAROLINE CAWTHORNE. 
FIRST GROUND-FORMGS. 
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" Wore intricate work. The author says that the rhymes came from the need for something in terse form telling of the various steps in paper-folding. 
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big the closed envelope, developing from this a kite, a bat, a bird and a windmill, 


; Ue us Until the nicewhite flovris found.| 


_EDITOR’S NOTK:—The author of these rhymes is an English-trained teacher and as such has made use of the term **ground-form’’ which is a technical one used by 
leachers and children in the schools of England. It signifies ‘‘foundation ;’’ thus the ‘‘ First GroundForms’” denotes the simplest designs; the ‘‘ Second Cosette 
The children 
Were 86 delighted with the rhymes and made such progress with their use that Miss Cawthorne decided to ‘‘pass them on.’’ The drawings are cramped slightly and it may 
€ them a little clearer to say that the arrangement is across page and that the ‘‘ First Ground-Forms'’ end with the closed envelope ; the ‘' Second Ground-Form 
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The Use of February Symbols in Correlation Work 


BY MARY B. 


GRUBB 


February 19} 
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O MANY special days 

come this month that 
NM it is rather difficult to 
"% decide upon the sub- 
jects for work in pri- 
mary grades, Let us 
study the emblems 
usedin February: For 
the patriotic days, flags, shields, stars, 
etc., In the national colors, red, while, 
and blue; for St. Valentine’s day, 
birds, darts, flowers, hearts, etc. Red 
isa good color, although the other 
colors may be used. 

The tablet stencil for the mumber 
lesson is a heart, sketch G, Plate IIT, 
isa good size to use, Place this stencil 
upon red construction paper. With a 
very sharp pencil, trace the outline, 
then cut. It will probably reguire 
one lesson period to prepare these tab- 
lets but it is an excellent exercise in 
manual training for the children. 

Arrange the tablets on large sheets 
of drawing paper, then paste. If the 
paper is not long enough for the entire 





problem to be arranged in one line, 


use a second space for the remaining 
tablets, and let the figures demonstra- 
ting the work occupy the third space. 

The number lesson illustrated offers 
suggestions for the arrangement of the 
tablets and the figures. For this 
month the writing on the number les- 
son may be made with either red or 
black crayon, or with a soft pencil. 

If you do not wish to use the tablets 
to work out the number lesson, the 
stencil may be placed directly upon 
the drawing paper and crayon used to 
fill itin. Use the same arrangement 
us suggested for tablets. 

The number thirteen should be em- 
phasized in the February number and 
design work, as symbolic of the thir- 
teen original colonies. 

For February fourteenth the invita- 
tions, valentines, or spelling booklets 
can be in the shape of a double heart, 
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Qur Frac HAS 7 RED STRIPES. 


It Has 6 Wuite sTRIPES. 
Our FLAG HAS 13 STRIPES 


_ruary language lessons. 


the cover of red paper, the — pages 
white. See sketches EF and F, Plate 
III. For the patriotic days the shield 
booklet, sketches B and C, or the de. 
signs H and I may be used. 

Be sure there are seven red and six 
white stripes in the shield and in the 
Lincoln booklets. The border of cher- 
ries, at the top of the page, may be 
worked out on a book-cover for Feb. 
Use cuttings, 
or crayons or paints for this design, 

The following sentences on February 
emblems were given by children: 

‘We sometimes use a heart for our 
valentines because it stands for love,” 


y a y y y wy y y Lhe heart is supposed to mean the 
Khia feelings; that is why we use it on Val- 


entine day. 

**In valentines we tell our friends we 
love them.”’ 

**Sometimes we use flowers on our 
valentines, For-get-me-nots are good 
flowers to paint. So are pansies, for 
they are sometimes called “hearts: 
ense,?”? 

**f used the seven red stripes and six 
white stripes on my Lincoln book- 
cover, because our country first had 
only thirteen colonies; then because 
the colors for the United States are 
red, white and blue, I printed the 
word * Lincoln’ with blue.”’ 

‘Betsy Ross made the first flag, for 
our country, It had) thirteen: stripes, 
one for each colony. It had a circle 
made of thirteen white stars. Back of 
the stars it was blue. ** 

“We all knew the story of George 
Washington and the cherry tree, % 
I used a border of cherries on my book- 
cover, se 

The very small children can make 
chains of red, white and blue paper to 
ho used, upon the patriotic days. (Do 
not keep these chains up until they 
hecome soiled with dust.) Badges 
made of red, white and blue pape 
may be worn by the little people. 
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Making Pop Corn Balls 




















Tam going to tell you about this boy and 
virl in the picture. 

Kate and Rob live in the country. 

Their mother has gone to spend the atter- 
hoon with a sick friend. 

Litthe Rob thinks it is great fun to stay at 
home with sister Kate, for she tells 
stories as they work. 

When the dishes were washed, Kate said, 
“Let us play candy shop. First’ bring 
some wood to mend the fire, then get 
the corm to pop, while I bring the 
maple syrup.” 
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Rob shelled the corn and Kate popped it. 

As she worked. she sang: 
‘‘Hippitty-hop, hippitty-hop,— 
Hear our corn begin to pop. 
Hippitty-hum, hippitty hum,— 
See the snow-white fakes have come.’ 

As Kate poured it into the big bowl Rob 
said: ‘“‘Isn’t it fine? How glad | am 
that we worked hard in the corn field 
last summer.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, ‘we were both good 
soldiers. How we did have to fight to 
keep the weeds from taking our pop 
corn!” 
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Kate said: ‘You may eat some of the corn, 
while | boil the syrup. Then Pll pour 
it over a part of the corn, to make:the 

7 balls.”’ 

Then Kate asked, ‘‘Do you remember, Rob, 
the fun we had when we went to the 
sugar camp with father ?’” 

“Oh, ves,’ replied Rob. ‘You rode-old 
Fan when father gathered the pails of 
sap, and l-rode.on.the sled and held 
the lines. 

“We ate lunch in the sugar house. Father 
gave us this syrup to use for eandy.”’ 





























Kate said: “‘Now we'll close our shop and 
take some pop corn balls to grand- 
father.”’ 

Grandfather had been ‘reading, but he 
looked up with a smile as Rob said, 
“Good morning, Mr. Jones. Here is 
some corn and a maple corn ball from 
our new shop. See how you like them.” 

‘“Fine!’’ exclaimed grandfather. ‘‘l must 
visit, this shop of yours.”’ 

After. the children had eaten their share 
they put the kitchen in order, and then 
raced down the lane to meet mother. 



















SIGHT READING LEAFLET—By Mary B. Grubb. 
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Cynthia’s Cow—A Colonial Recitation 


Arranged for recitation from the well-known story by Mary Selden McCobb and with lesson- 
talk by Grace B. Faxon. Illustrated by poses by Susie Stallings, a pupil of Miss Faxon’s 


1 At the time of this story, 1780, Cynthia Smith 
was a littie girl living at her father’s home in South 
Carolina. : 

Sle was twelve years old, four feet and two inches 
high, and for sovyoung and so small a person, she was 
as stanch a patriot as you could have found in all 
America; for the War of Independence had been rag- 
ing in. the United States ever since Cynthia could 
remember. 

2, When she was only five years old,her little heart 

had beaten hard at the story of the famous ‘‘ Boston 
Tea Party,’’ at which a 
shipload of tea had been emptied 
juto the harbor, King 
George of Kugland insisted on ‘‘a 
threespenny tax.’’ 
3. The following year, when 
Kngland shut up the harbor of 
Boston, not a mouthful of rice did 
Cynthia get to eat, for her father 
had sent his whole harvest to. the 
North, as did many another South- 
em planter. Soon after that, John 
went to Massacliusetts to visit 
Uncle Hezekiah, and the next 
June they heard that he had been 
shot dead at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

4. Cynthia wept 
homespun 


whole 


because 


hot tears on 
lier coarse apron; but 
she dried them ina sort of strange 
delight -when Tom insisted on tak- 
ing John’s place and following 
George Washington to the war. 

5. Cynthia longed to be a boy, 
so that she might have a skirmish 
with the ‘‘Britishers’’ on her own 
account. But she had little time 
for patriotic dreamings and yearn- 
ings. There was adeal of work to 
be done in those days; and Cyn- 
thia helped to weave cloth for the 
family gowns and trousers, and to 
spin aud knit yarn for the family 
kept her very busy. 

6. In 1776, when Cynthia was eight years old, two 
important events had happened—important, at least, 
loher. One was the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, which she could not quite understand ; 
the other was the birth of a red-and-white calf in Mr. 
Smith’s barn. Iler heart beat fast with feelings of 
patriotism when she heard her father read from a sheet 
of paper which some one had given him, ‘‘ All men are 
born free and equal ;’’ and she went almost wild with 
joy when her father gave hier the little calf to be all 
her own. 


stockings. ‘This 


7. Cynthia named the calf ‘‘ Free-’n’-egual ;’? and 
ifever an animal deserved such a name, it was this 
one. It scorned all authority, kicked up its hind legs, 
and went careering round the plantation at its own 
sweet will, only coming to the barn when Cynthia’s 
call was heard, 

8. Kree-’n’-equal was Cynthia’s only playmate for 
there were no other children within six miles of the 
Smiths. As the calf grew and became a cow, the more 
intimate and loving did the two become. Cynthia 
confided all her secrets to Free-'n'-equal, and asked 
her advice about many an important undertaking. 
She even consulted her as to the number of stitches to 
he puton a pair of wristlets for Tom, who had, in the 
Winter of 1777-1778, gone with General Washington to 
Penusylvania, 

9 Alas! Tom never wore those wristlets. He 
one of the many who died of hunger and cold in that 
awful Valiey Forge. Cynthia believed that Iree-’n’- 
‘qual understood all the sorrow of her heart when she 
lold her the pitiful néws. Quite as much did she share 
her joy when Cynthia came flying to the barn with 
the tidings that Lafayette had come from France to 
tid the American cause. 


was 


10, But again the joy vanished, and Cynthia sobbed 





“Here’s to the Health” 


her woe into Free-’n’-equal’s sympathizing ear when 
Sir Henry Ciinton captured Charleston, only twenty 
And a few months later her grief was 
beyond control. ‘‘ For General Gates has come down 
to South Carolina, and father and Will and Ebenezer 
have gone to fight in his army.’’ 

11, Those were days of alarm along the Santee 
River, for the British soldiers were roaming all around 
But Cynthia was not 


miles away. 


and laying waste the country. 


afraid—no, not even when Lord Cornwallis came 
within three miles of the plantation. She was not 
afraid even when a redcoat did 


sometimes rise above the horizon 
like a morning cloud. 

12, It is no wonder, then, that 
she was taken all aback when, one 
afternoon as she came home with 
her bundle of sticks, her 
met her and said, ‘‘Cynthia, they 
driven off 


mother 


have been here and 
Free’n'-equal,’’ 
‘*They !”’ 

‘*Whoe’”’ 


‘*The British soldiers. They tied 


Cynthia. ) 


gasped 


a rope around her horns and 
dragged her along to their camp. 
Cynthia, Cynthia, what shall we 
do?”’ 

13. Cynthia darted out of the 
door. Along the dusty road she 


ran, on and on. Her yellow sun- 
bonnet fell back on her shoulders, 
and her brown curls were 
with dust. One mile, two miles, 
three miles—on and on, At last 
house which 


covered 


she reached a small 


was Lord Cornwallis’s headquar- 


ters. Never a moment did Cynthia 
pause. The sentinels challenged 
her, but, without answering a 
word, she marched straight past 
them. Into the house—into the 
parlor — she walked. There sat 
Lord Cornwallis and some six officers, eating and 


drinking at a big table. 

14. (Cynthia stopped at the threshold and dropped 
acurtsy. Lord Cornwallis glanced up and saw her. 
Then Miss Cynthia dropped another curtsy, opened her 
lips, and began to speak.) 

5. “I am Cynthia Smith,’’ 
‘fand your men have taken my cow, 
Smith, and I’ve come to fetch her home,if you please. ’’ 

‘*Your cow?”’ questioned Lord Cornwallis. 

‘*They carried ler off by a rope,’’ (said Cynthia. ) 

‘Where do you live?’’ (asked the peneral.) 


said she, gravely, 


Free-’n’-equal 


“Three Miles—On and On” 


“] Am Cynthia Smith” 


‘*Three miles away, with my mother,.’’ 
‘*Have you no father?’’ 
‘*One, and four brothers.’’ 
‘*Where’s your father?’’ 
“*He is in General Gates’s army, Mr. Lord Corn- 
wallis.’’ 

‘Oh, he is a rebel, is he?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ (said Miss Cynthia, proudly.) 

‘*And where are your brothers?’’ 

16. (Cynthia paused.) ‘Jolin 
along with General Warren from tie top of Bunker 
Hill,’’ (said she with a trembling lip.) 

One of the younger officers smiled, 
when he saw Lord Cornwallis’s eye flashing at lim. 

“And Tom heaven 


where he was helping General Washington,”’ 


went to heaven, 


but he stopped 


out of Valley Forge, 


(added 


went to 


Cynthia, softly.) 
17. ‘‘Where are the other two?'’ 
“In the army, Mr. Lord Cornwallis.’’ 
(Cynthia's lead was erect again. ) 
‘*Rank rebels,’' 
‘*Yes, they are.’’ 


(said Cornwallis.) 


‘Hum ! bit of a rebel, too, I 
thinking, if the truth were told.’’ 
Miss Cynthia nodded with emphasis. 


for your cow,’’ 


And you're a am 


‘And yet you come here (said 
Cornwallis.) ‘‘I have no doubt but that she is 
beef herself.’’ 

18. Cynthia paused a moment, and then she said, ‘'I 
think she would be if she had two less legs, and not 
That is, she'd be a rebel; but 
maybe you wouldn't call her beef then,’’ 

Lord Cornwallis laughed a good-natured, 
that made the All his 
laughed, too. Miss Cyuthia wondered what the fun 
stood firm on 
merriment 


rebel 


quite so much horn, 


hearty 


laugh room ring. officers 


might be; but in no wise abashed, she 
her two little feet until 
should be over. At last, however, her face began to 
little. What if gentlemen 
makiny fun of her, after all? 

1g. Lord Cornwallis saw the red blood mount in her 
cheeks, and he stopped laughing. 

‘Come here, my little maid,’’ (said he.) ‘‘l my- 
self will see to it that your cow is safe in your barn 
And perhaps,'’ he added, 


and waited the 


flush a these fing were 


to-morrow morning. un- 
fastening a pair of silver knee buckles which he wore, 
‘‘perhaps you will accept these as a gift from one who 
wishes no harm to these rebels.’’ 

20. Then he rose and held his wineglass above his 
head; so did every officer in the room. ‘‘Here’s to 
the health of as fair a little rebel as we shall meet!"’ 
‘said he.) 

21. Cynthia dropped her final curtsy, clasped the 
shining buckles, and out of the room she vanished, 


(Continued on page 57) 





What Shall We Do?” 
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The Friday Afternoon Club in the Rural School 


CELEBRATING WASHINGTON’S AND LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAYS 





two of the foremost Americans, 
George Washington, the ‘‘father of 
his country,’’ and Abraham J in- 
coln, ‘‘our great American brother.”’ 
The Friday Afternoon Club may well 
spend a session on these heroes, 

bringing to one another something 
about the life, character and public works of these 
leaders of our nation. Choose the Friday afternoon 
that comes between the two birthdays, either February 
13 or 20. Have the portraits of each of these heroes 
studied for inspiration. Place the portraits on easels, 
or if you have none, cover chairs with a flag and place 
the pictures on the chairs, that they may easily and 
distinetly be seen by the children. Any other than 
this simple, effective decoration I think it wise to 
omit. If flags are used, hang them straight rather than 
tucked up in several corners in an artificial aud inar- 
tistic manner. With the portraits betore the children 
a spontaneous exercise will create great interest. In 
the first fifteen minutes after opening, let each child 
in the room write a few sentences describing the face 
Some very beautiful and 
such an 


of the hero ot the day. 
distinctive deseriptions will be the result of 
exercise. It will take only a short time to have each 
child rise and read what he has written, and in) this 
way all of the children can take an active part in the 
program, 

After the singing of some patriotic hymn such as the 
teacher may select, one pupil who has previously pre- 
pared the subject might yo to the plattorm and intorm- 
ally tell the story of that portion of Washington's or 
When a 
boy or girl 1s so conversant with what he wishes to 


Lincoln’s life about which he has read fully. 


convey to his fellow classmates that he can speak Iree- 
ly about 1t, not needing a paper to lean upon, new 
lite will be fused into the old tacts, 
itis tinportant thal our 


more to the clildren than so many platitudes deduced 


Above all things, 
illustrious men should mean 
from their lives. Our great inen ought to be living 
personalities to the children, rounded out with their 
sorrows, their jor s, their deteats, their victories, their 
struggles and their ideals which gave them might to 
do right as they saw it. 

There is a wondertul culture and an extreme practical 
value to be derived from training that will lead a child 
to think on his feet betore a room of lis classmates. 
When a boy or girl is thinking vitally about the story 
he wishes to tell his friends, self-consciousness will 
be forgotten and in plain yet honest expression he 
will be able to tascinate the people about him, <A 
beautiful picture which the celebration of Lincoln’s 
brithday always conjures up betore the eye of my im- 
agination isa crowd of boys clustering about the 
youthtul Honest Abe, intently listening to him. The 
vision calls to mind the faculty which 
sessed of bearing the essence of the thought of a dis- 
the hearts of his boy hearers 


Lincoln pos- 


cussion directly to 
through simple, sincere expression. 
to keenness and brillianey when the compassion for a 
severed nation pressed the man Lincoln into that  re- 
markabiy convincing diction which today singularly 
arrests the attention of the English-speaking world. 
Lincoln once said that the ability of making himselt 
clear was a mental acquirement of his boyhood, He 
said: ‘‘I can remember going to my little bedroom 
after hearing the neighbors talk of an evening with 
my father, and spending no small part of the night 
walking up and down and trying to make out what 
was the exact meaning of some of their, tome, dark 
sayings. I could not sleep, although [ tried to, when 
I got om such a hunt for an idea until I had caught it; 
and when I had yot it, I was not satisfied until I had 
repeated it over and over; uutil I had put it in lan- 
guage plain enough, as I thought, tor any boy I knew 
to comprehend. This was a kind of passion with me; 
for I am never easy now when I am handling a 
thought, until I have bounded it north, and bounded 
it south, and bounded it east, and bounded it west.’’ 
Contrast the -earnest attitude of this pioneer- hoy 


This power grew 


=sITI February come the birthdays of 


BY SARAH J. SCHUSTER 


equipped with only six mouths of school education 
and only seven books to guide him toward [iis iman- 
ner of expression, with the often reckless and sloven- 
ly habits of speech of our school boy of today, sur- 
rounded by libraries and educational facilities. Amer- 
ican boys and girls of the twentieth century are prone 
to use the English language as we use dollar bills, 
inerely as a means of exchange. There is little thought 
as to whether the bills are ragged, dirty and torn. 
Let the school child feel the responsibility of telling 
his classmates something about tie lives and public 
addresses of our statesmen who thought in large units, 
in universal truths; and as the wish to make them- 
selves understood is awakened vague thoughts will 
crystallize and ragged sentences will be replaced by 
plain vigorous expression. 

The teacher might help the boys and girls choose 
good topics for their talks, such as: ‘‘ Washington, the 
Young Virginian Boy,’’ ‘' Washington Surveys for Lord 
Fairtax,’’ ‘‘Governor Dinwiddie Calls for Washington 
When the French Enter the Ohio Valley,’’ ‘* Washing- 
ton’s Experiences at Venanyo,’’ ‘'The Brilliant Cap- 
ture of the Hessians in 1770 at Trenton,’’ ‘* Washing- 
ton Is Chasen President.’ 

It is a comparatively easy matter to keep the story 
of Abraham Lincoln aflame in the hearts of the youny 
for we have an inexhaustible mine of stortes which 
encompass the days of lis earliest childhood, his 
youth, his public service and the last sad hours of his 
lite. Very many stories can easily be found touching 
the everyday lile of Lincoln and it is incidents such 
as these, vibrant with kindness and sympathy for all 
suffering, whether of suan or beast, which redound to 
a real growth in character in the child. Subjects such 
as: ‘'DLancoln’s First Home,’’ '* Thomas and Naney 
Lincoln,’’? ‘*The Delayed Funeral Service of Abra- 
hamu's Mother,’’ '‘The Step-Mother, Sarah Bush Lin- 
coln, Comes into Abraham's Lite,’’ ‘‘How Abraham 
Worked and Studied,’’'' How Lineoln Karned His First 
Dollar,’? ‘‘When Abraham Heard Jolin Breckenridge 
at Booneville,’’ ‘‘How Abraham Rescued a Dog,’’ 
‘*When He First Saw Slavery.’ 

A terse exercise for the close of each program may 
be put into the hands of the unusually timid child in 
order that he may gain confidence in himself before 
he is asked to speak more tully on some subsequent 
special day. Such a child might go to the plattorm 
and repeat several quotations or maxims from the say- 
ings of Washington or J,incoln. Innumerable books 
have been written about the lives of Lincoln and 
Washington, some in very simple language. It is 
profitable for a child to read such biographies, simply 
but well written, betore he seeks to tell a portion ol 
the story in his own words. 


WASHINGTON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘* Boyhood of Washington ;’’ ‘Story of Washington ;’’ 
‘* Washington's Farewell Address ;’’ Instructor Litera- 
ture Series, 5c each. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. and Hall & McCreary, Chicago. 

‘*George Washington.’’ Horace K. Scudder. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

‘George ‘Vashington.’’ Klizabeth K. Seelye. —D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. (Introduction by Edward 


Kggleston. Very well illustrated. ) 
‘‘Four Great Americans: Washington, Franklin, 
Webster, Lincoln.’’ James Baldwin. Werner School 


Book Co., Chicago. 
interestingly. ) 

**George Washington and His Country.’’ Washing- 
ton Irving. Ginn & Co., Boston. (Abridged for the 
use of schools with introduction and continuation giv- 
ing a brief outline of the United States history from 
the discovery of America to the end of the Civil War 
by John Fiske.) 


(Very simple yet written 


** Washington’ in ‘‘Men Who Made the Nation. KE. 


K. Sparks. Page 181. 

‘*George Washington.’' Henry Cabot Lodge. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

‘On the Trail of Washington.'’ Frederick Hill. 
D. Appleton & Co. (A narrative history of Washing- 
ton’s boyhood and manhood based on his own writ- 
ings, authentic documents and other authoritative in- 
formation. Illustrations in calor by Arthur-E. Becher.) 

‘George Washington.’?’ Wayne Whipple. John C. 


Winston Co., Philadelphia, (A life-history in five 
hundred true stories selected from original sources 


and fitted together in order. Reproductions of pant. 
Ings, engravings and manuscripts. ) 

‘*George Washington.’’ Norman 
millan Co., New York. } 

‘The Seven Ages of Washington.’ 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
‘George Washington.’’ 
per & Brothers, New York. 
LINCOLN BIBLIOGRAPHY 

‘Boyhood of Lincoln;’? ‘Story of Lincoln;” 
“Speeches of Lincoln ;’’ Instructor Literature Series, 
5c each. F, A, Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N, y, 
and Hall & McCreary, Chicago. 

‘“*The Boyhood of Lincoln.’’ 
McClure Co., New York. 

“‘The True Story of Abraham Lincolu, the Ameri. 
can; Told for Boys and Girls.’’ Eldridge S. Brooks, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

‘Abraham Lincoln, and the Downfall of American 
Slavery.’’ Noah Brooks. G. I. Putnams Sons, New 
York. 


Hapgood. Mae. 


Owen \Vister, 


Woodrow | Wilson. Har. 


Kleanor Atkinson, 


‘‘Abraham Lincoln.’’ Charles C. Cottiu. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. (Very simply written.) 
‘*Abraham Lincoln.’? Charles W. Moores. Hough. 


ton Mifflin Co., Boston. (Written very simply.) 


**Abraliam Jincoln.’? John T. Morse, Jr. Hough. 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
‘The Boy’s Lite of Abraham Janucolu.'' Helen 


Nicolay. Century Co., New York. 

‘The Story Jife of Lincoln.’? Wayne Whipple. 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. (A 
Inography composed of five hundred true stories told 
hy Abraham T,incoln and Ins friends.) 

“The Perfect Tribute.’’ Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews. C. Sertbner’s Sons, New York. 

“Why We Love Lincoln.’’? James Creelman. The 
Outing Publishing Co., New York. 

‘Lincoln's Legacy of Inspiration.’’ Mrederick T, 
Hill. Krederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
“Abraham Lincoln.’’ Carl Schurz. 

Mifflin Co,, Boston. (Aun essav.) 


WASHINGTON OUOTATIONS 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that Itttle spark 
of celestial fire—conscience. 

I hope | shall always possess firmness and virtue 
enough to maintain what I consider the most enviable 
of all titles, the character of an honest man. 

 Krrors once discovered are wore than half corrected, 
I despise everything that carries the appearance ol 


Houghton 


affectation. 

The moment ts important. 

Idleness ts disreputable under any circumstances 

No person can be readier to accuse me, than I am to 
acknowledge an error when L am guilty of one. 

Words never made an tmpression of my mind wher 
they were contradicted by actions. 

True friendship is a plant of slow growth. 

Whatever is done should be done well. 

Preserve yood faith and au unbiased conscience, 
and leave the rest to the good sense of our own citizens. 

LINCOLN QUOTATIONS 

We cannot escape history. 

All is in that one word, ZThorough. 

I'm nothing, but truth 1s everything. 

Let none falter who thinks he is right. 

Freedom is the last, best hope of earth. 

Let us have faith that right makes might. 

Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. 

Calling a sheep's tail a leg doesn’t make 1t so 

With malice toward none, with charity tor all. 

When you can't remove an obstacle, plough around 
it. 

With firmness im the right, as God gives us to st 
the right. 


God bless nv mother! 
I owe to her. 


Be sure you put your teet in the right place, thet 
stand firm. 

Faith in God 
manship. 

Suspicion and jealousy never did help any man 1 
any situation. 

A private soldier has as much right to justice 45 4 
major-general. 

If men never began to drink they would never be 
come drunkards. 

The Lord must love the common people—that’s wy 
He made so many of them, 


All that I am or hope to be 


is Indispensable to successtul states 
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A Page of Ideas Relating to Entertainment 


A Valentine Social Which Raised Forty 
Dollars 


By Maude L. Messing, Colorado 


[ want to tell you of our success with the social as a 
means of raising money tor school purposes, I was 
teaching a rural school of seventeen pupils, ranging in 
age trom six to sixteen and representng the first eight 
grades. The school library consisted of some thirty 
volumes which had been read and re-read till the chil- 
dren were heartily tired of them. The books 
kept in a huge wooden box which proved very unhan- 
dy, and so, atter talking with the pupils, [determined 
to try and better conditions. 

Several methods were discussed and finally we de- 
cided to have a Box Social on Valentine Kve. When 
our plan was brought before the parents, nearly all 
approved, although a few said we would never raise 
more than a few dollars and stated that thirteen dol- 
Jars had been the largest amount ever raised by any 
school in the surrounding country. But 
worked all the harder after these remarks and 


were 


we only 
were 
later able to show them what could be done. 

About three weeks before the date decided on, we 
had a notice of the social inserted in the two news- 
papers of greatest circulation in our county. Then 
the next week [ made up a notice in verse form of 
some twenty lines and had published, and the week ot 
the event another one, in order to keep the tact betore 
the public. The last notice stated that there would 
bea contest during the evening, that hot coffee would 
beserved free, and asked each lady to bring lunch tor 
two with her nae inside the box. 

[had asked one of the directors to act as auctioneer 
and he had accepted rather unwillingly, fearing his 
inability to succeed; but imagine my surprise upon 
reaching the schoolhouse on the evening of the social 
to find the official auctioneer of the county, a popular 
and genial young man, present, he having been asked 
by one of the patrons of the school to donate his ser 
vices, Which he had readily done upon hearing that 
we were trying to raise money for library purposes. 

The crowd soon arrived and were received by four 
young ladies, who had offered to help, and mysell. 
As fast as eachh box was brought in, one of the helpers 
slipped out the name, putting in its place one-half ot a 
comic valentine, another helper writing name slipped 
out on the corresponding halt, which was kept till 
later, 

Then pencils and paper were handed out, and the 
contest began. This consisted in guessing tne titles 
of {twenty-five popular books which were represented 
by objects or persons, For instance ‘‘Hearts and 
Masks’’ was represented by three large hearts and two 
masks; ‘‘The Man on the Box’’ by a man sittting on 
abox. When this was concluded the papers were col- 
lected and looked over while the boxes were being 
sold, 

A treasurer and secretary were chosen and the auc 
lioneering began. ‘There were twenty-three boxes, all 
bettily decorated, and they sold for prices varying 
from forty cents to nearly three dollars. As soon as 
ill were sold, the halves of the valentines kept out 
Were handed to the ladies whose names were on the 
backs, Then when the boxes were opened, each pur- 
chaser matched the half valentine inside with one 
leld by the‘ladies and thus obtained his supper partner. 
While this was being done two young men had 
hought the hot coffee from a nearby house where it 
lad been made and it was served by the young ladies. 

The winner of the contest was then announced and 
the prize, a nicely bound book, presented. When the 
honey was counted, it was found to amount to almost 
thirty-nine dollars; upon hearing this, the gentlemen 
Mesent at once raised it to forty dollars. 

By the time supper was eaten and a social hour in- 
dulged in, it was time to go home. All congratulated 
ba " our success before leaving. 

With the money we purchased a sectional bookcase 
f six sections with glass doors, and over fifty books; 
Pe drawing paper and other little necessities 
wid ool work. We surely felt amply repaid for our 

» 4 we had broken all previous records for 
Mounts raised by means of socials, 


Directions for Dancing a Simple 
Minuet 
By Louise Schlitz, Wisconsin 


Minuet music is used or a slow waltz, Bight chil- 


dren are required, 
PART | 

Four couples form a line at end of stage. 
1.) The girls are on the right side, 
daintily with right hand and partner's hand with left; 
hiold inner hands high, The boys’ lett hands hang 
loosely by the side. All begin with left foot, taking 
one step forward, placing right foot behind left, and 
raising right heel and bending knees, This is done 
in two counts, all counting 1, 2, ete. Take four steps 
like first and bow in 10 counts, 8 for the steps and 2 
for the bow. ‘Turn, 

(In bowing, girls take hold of each side of 
dress, draw left foot behind right, turning left foot 
outward and bowing very slowly. Boys place left hand 
on breast, heels close together, toes out, bending bady 


(Diagram 
holding dress 


their 


from the waist. ) 

Repeat the foregoing four times, twice up and twice 
across the stage, bowing each time as the eighth 
count is reached. 

(The step is the same all the way through; always 
take step and place right toot om count 1, bend knees 
on 2.) 

Part Il 

‘Take two steps torward and bow. 


This is done to 


get the children im the center, Partners take hold of 
left hands, in two counts, each take one step forward. 
This forms a straight line, girls facing to the tront, 
hoys the back. (Diagram 2.) Again 2 this 
time girls are in front of boys. 2 counts and form 
straight line, but girls are in the back and boys are in 
front. 2 counts and back to places. Bow. 
; Par’ Ii] 

Left hand of girl and right hand of hoy as for a 
march, Couple separate, girls to right, boys to left, 
march to other end of stage and down the center until 
original places are reached, (Diagram 3.) Bow. Girls’ 
left hand and boys’ left as in Part Il. One step 
ward as in Diagram 2. One step back. Repeat twice 


counts, 


lor: 


Bow. Then with right hands. Bow 
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PART IV 
in march. Form a diamond, couple one 
In 16 counts the diamond is formed. 
(Diagram 4), couple four standing where couple one 
stood when the march was formed. Bow on the 18th 
count, Couples one and three step forward in four 
counts, forming a line between couples two and four; 
This requires 16 counts. Bow on 18th. 
Repeat, revolving the 


Turn as 
leading to lett. 


form a wheel. 
Two and four do the same. 


wheel twice. 
PART V 


Same diagram as in Part IV. Couples turn boys on 
the inside, two steps in, Four boys take hold of hands 


again, forming a wheel. Revolve wheel in 16 counts, 
17 and 18 turn and bow to partner. Repeat but go in 
opposite direction, Four counts and couples are again 
in position of diamond, Turn march in circle 
and off stage. 


and 


Decorations Made from Pine and Cones 
By Mrs. R. O. Powell, Georgia 


We wanted to decorate our schoolroom for Lincoln’s 
birthday, We were tired of the proverbial bunting 
and flags, and as there was nothing else available but 
pine, we «decided to use pine. That would seem a 
hopeless task to most people, | know, bat even com 
nion pine has decorative qualities if rightly handled. 
We made a visit to the lorest, selecting the best and 
prettiest branches of the short leaf pine and the cones 
trom the dead limbs, 
With cones on them, 


that had fallen on the ground, 


rather we took the dead limbs 


and also selected the nicest ones 


By tacking a very small copper wire to the wood- 
work, some eight or nine inches trom the top of the 
hoards, and drawing il taut, we had the foundation tor 
our trieze, Then selecting with care the sprays of 
pine and sprays of cones, we slipped them, one at a 
lime, between the wall and wire, letting the ends rest 
on the molding which headed the boards, After each 
spray was arranged to give the most artistic effect, it 
was tacked to the molding to prevent slipping, —the 
wire supported the upper part of the spray. Thus we 
made a irieze, that was pretty and artistic, across two 
sides of the room, 

Around the Jarge portrait of Lincoln we made a wreath 
used two twelve-inch flags 
find the the 
tor this we used a cardboard toundation 
large 
dates 180g and 1865 were 
left and right of the pic 


of pine and cones, and 


erossed underneath where you bow in 


laurel wreath ; 
to which the pine and cones were wired, In 
cones the 


figures made of 


placed respectively on the 


ture. Over each door were two larger flags crossed 
sword fashion with «a spray of pine and cones caught 
at the intersection. Smaller flags were used in a like 


manner on the narrow spaces between the windows, 


above o1 below the pictures as looked hest. 


A Washington Social and Other Socials 
By Cleata ‘Vhorpe, South Dakota 


Our school was eager to yet an organ, so we made 


plans tor the best way to make money, Our school 
was small, with an average attendance of only eleven 
pupils, However we set to work diligently preparing 
4 patriotic program for the Friday night nearest Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 
recitations, drills, ete, 
house at the appointed time atter we had advertised it 
Alter the program 


We had advertised a basket 


Our program consisted of songs, 
It was viven at our school 
came the 


the hest we could. 


‘“‘inoney making part.’’ 


social, so most of the girls and women had prepared 
haskests with lunch for two. 
Instead of worn-out 


using the method of selling 


shadows or selling haskets, we tried a scheme 


We arranged our 


new 
which proved to be very successful, 
curtain across the room in front of the ‘‘stage,’’ tightly 
closed except for a small opening in a conspicious 
place large enough for a lady to slip her hand through. 
All the ladies stand behind 
this curtain, 

| had previously cut and numbered two sets of little 


who had haskets were to 


cardboard hatchets, tied with ribbon, One set of these 
hatchets numbered in consecutive order were passed 
among the ladies. The lady drawing Number One ex- 
tended her hand through the slit in the curtain first. 
We had a lively anctioneer who ‘‘sold’’ the hands to 
the highest bidder among the men, ‘The correspond. 
ing set of numbered hatchets was given to the clerk 
who gave hatchet Number One to the geutleman who 
bought hand Number One, After all were sold each 
gentleman could find his partner by finding the lady 
whose hatchet number corresponded with his, 
The whole affair was a grand success, We 
forty dollars, with which we purchased an organ and a 


made 


new globe for the school. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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February Plays, Programs, Exercises and Recitations 


mp x ° 
rhe Snow-Hills 
By Alda Flansburg 
EDITOR'S NOTE 
is founded on the traditional incident of General 
Gage and the schoolboys, but taken more direct- 
ly from the dearly loved story by Julia Gill rhis 
story was published firstin “The Little Pilgrim,’ 
in S58, and later found its way intoalmostevery 
school reader of the period 
Miss Flansburg has used her little play in her 
own schoolroom with much success, We feel 
sure that many teachers will welcome it. 
CHARACTERS: Priscilla Mason; 
tience Hale; Betty Eliot; Ben Hopkins; 
Paul Randolph; James Bradford; Sam 
Eliot; Aunt Hannah; William = ITlale; 
John Morris; General Gaye; An Aide. 


‘TimMk: Midwinter, about 1768. 


SCENE I: In front 
house, Girls and small boys 
some of them with sleds, 


Priscilla Mason—I 


in wraps ; 


wonder how long 
the soldiers will stay. They are a dread- 
ful,bother, I think. Mother will hardly 
let me yo outside the door till she sees it 
there are any of them about, 
Hale — Neither 
and here we have to stand freezing till 
the boys come back to tell whether 
we can go to the common to coast on our 
own hills. 


Patience will mine; 


lis 


Betty EKiiot—My father savs” they 
needn’t think their staying here wil 
make us buy tea, for the lonyer they 


stay the less likely we are to buy it. 
If they like 
as We like to have thei, 
morrow. I do wish the 
hurry. We won't linve any 
to coust before dark. 

Bettv-——Do you know what Martha 
Robbins said about you, Patty? She 
sald you were a tomboy and her mothe: 
would never think of Jetting her 
coasting with bows. 


wel 
lo- 


to slay as 
they'll 
hove 
frine at 


Patience 
xo 
would 


all 


ow 
mo 


Patience—Never mind, Betty; just tell 
Mat Robbins fev father se//s lea. 
(Knter Ben Hopkins in) time 
Ketty’s speech and Patty's reply.) 

Ben—Good for you, Patty. You tell 
her that and say that none of the bov- 
want her to go coasting, so her mother 
needn't worry, Whatare you all waiting 
here for? 


to hear 


Paul Randolph (a little boy) — We 
can't go to the common tiil the boys 
come back, 

Betty—James Bradford and Sam were 


to come back to tell us if there were any 


soldiers on the common or not. We 
can't go it there are, 

Ken—Well, don't let's stay here, We 
can po on over that way. You pet on 
my sled, Betty. 

Patience— Here come the hovs.  Some- 


thing’s wrong, I know. 

(Enter James and Sam, breathless.) 

Ben—Whiat's the matter? 

James—Matter enough; those lobster- 
backs have beaten down our hills again, 

Sam—And broken the ice on the pond, 

All the Others—ITow perfectly mean of 
them! All our hard work thrown away 
again. And the ice was 
smooth! 

Priscilla — They must enjoy being 
mean, for they surely found it hard work 
to dig down those hard packed hills, and 
break that thick ice. 

Sam—They think it is fun enough to 
bother us to pay for any amount of hard 
work. 


Ben—What did they say to you, James? 


SO 


James—I wastoo hopping mad to speak 
fo them, but Sam asked them why they 
did it and they said, ‘Serves you right, 
young rebels.’’ 

Ben—Well, if we’re not rebels ‘now, 
we soon shall be if they keep on treating 
us this way. ; 

Paul (almost weeping)—I wonder how 
they’d like to have us beat down /heis 
coasting hills. (Laughter. ) 

Ben—I guess they’ve no hills for us to 
heat down, Paul. Now, what are we go- 
ing to do about it? 


Pa- i 


| did such a thing. 


| 
| 
| 


of a Boston school- 


{ 
| 


!and I want to hear what the boys are go- 


This delightful little play | 


ing to do, 
(Enter Aunt Ifanaah. ) 
Aunt Hannah—Patience 
are you waiting here for? 
you go home trom school? 


Hale, 
Why didn’t 
Patty—J was going coasting, but the 
soldiers have spoiled the hills again, and 
we can’t. 
Aunt rather think 
that. 
right 
Coast - 


never 


Hannah—Well, I 
you can’t for more reasons than 
Coasting indeed! You'll come 
home and work on your sampler. 
ing is dreadfully unladylike, I 
Come along. 


Patty—-Yes, Aunt Hannah. Goodby. 


All—Goodby, Patty. 
Aunt Hannah—tThe rest of 


you might 


much better go home and get at some | 
} useful work, I 
| parents are thinking of, 
| them a piece of my mind. 


don’t know what your 
I’d like to give 
(Exit Aunt 


| Hannah. ) 


| 


| | were a boy 


| Let’s have a meeting in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hard and 


Betty—Here comes your Aunt Hannah, | 


Patty. What do you suppose she wants? 


Patty—To take me home most likely, 


Betty—Poor Patty! She never has any 
fun if Aunt Hannah can help it. Now 
hoys, What are you going to do? I wish 
I'd think of something. 
Sam-—-Well, I’ve thought of something. 
the  school- 
house tonight and talk it over and decide 
what to do, 

James—Good! the very thing! a imeet- 
ing like those our tathers have in Fan- 
eutl fall, 

Ben We can hunt up the rest of the 


boys and have them all come, and some- 


what | 


| body will be sure to think of a good 
| plan. 

| Priscilla—I wish we girls could come, 
Betty—Yes, so do I, but I suppose you 
; won't Jet us, though you were glad 
| enough of our help to build the hills. 
Ben—I think it’s more likely your 
|}mothers who won’t Jet you, You can 
come if you want to, can’t they, boys? 
their will let 


Sam—Yes, it mothers 
‘em, 

James—We don’t care, and you did 
help to build the hills. Now we must 
all vo and find the rest anc get them to 
; come to the meeting. 
| Betty—I wish Patty could come, but I 
|} know Aunt Hannah would say it was 
unladylike. 

Sam—You run along home with Mary, 
Paul; you’re too little to go with us. 
Goodby till seven o'clock. 


Ali—Goodby, goodby. 

ScENE II-—Interior of schoolhouse ; 
| long benches; master’s desk and chair. 

Boys and girls standing about, others 
, coming in, 
| Knter Patience Hale and her 
William and Priscilla Mason. 

Betty Eliot—Well, Patience, I didn’t 
expect to see you here. Tlow did) your 
Aunt Hannah let you do anything so un- 
ladylike? 

-atience—She did object to my coim- 
ing, but Mother said she didn’t see whiv 
I shouldn’t come if Will did, and) Pris- 
cilla's mother let her come with us. 


brother 
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Betty —Sam didn’t want to bring jy 
but I just made him. He knew I ey 
get even with him if he didn't. 

Sam—Where were you this afternog 
Will? You left the common in an ais 
hurry. 

Will—I went to see the Captain, jy 
tell vou about it when the meeting hegiy, 

James—Well, let’s begin. 
be chairman, 

Sam---No, sir; I won’t be chairmy 
I’m going to make a speech. Be chyi, 
man yourself, 

James—Not I; I’m going to talk tq 
Let’s have John Morris. You be hi; 
ian, john. 

John—All right; I don’t mind, jp 
rest of you will do talking enough wit 
out me, (Takes the master's chair gy 
raps on the desk.) The meeting yj 
come to order, (All take their sey 
with whispering and laughter.) No 
you all know what this meeting is fy 
Who’s going to speak first? 

Ben Hopkins—Mr. Chairman. 

Joiin—Ben has the floor, 

Ben—We have met to talk abont oy 
snow-hills which the soldiers have beat 
down twice. What have they done ; 
for? Boston common doesn’t belong 4 
them; it’s our common, and they hay 
no right to break the ice on our fro 
pond, or destroy the hills which we hay 
made, But the question is, how are y 
going to make them stop doing it? 

Will—That’s what I want to know,- 
how are we going to inake them stop? | 
went to the Captain this afternoon ani 
asked him to make the men Jet the hilk 
alone, but he just laughed at me aw 
said, ‘‘ Help yourselves if you can, yo 
young rebels.’’? It seemed funny to hin 
but I couldn’t see the joke. They think 
we are rebels, and that we're fair gam 
I don’t know whether they are right is 
calling us rebels, but tiat’s what te 
soon will be if this sort of thing keep 
on. (Appiause.) 

Betty (aside to Pattyv)-—I 
let me talk. 

-attv-—Hush, 
in meeting. 

Betty—-They 
see. 

Jen—Let Sam Hliot talk. 

Others—Yes, let’s hear Sam. Come 6! 
Sam. 

Sam—Will is right when he says we! 
really be rebels before long if these Re 
Coats keep on interfering with us, Whi! 
right have they in Boston anyway, !! 
like to know? They needn't think th 
can make us drink tea if they stay! 
thousand years. But I don't see wiht 
fun they find in meddling with ot 
things. We’ve never troubled them ! 
any way, so why shouldn't they let! 
alone? They don’t dare to interlt 
with our fathers but they are quite bv 
enough to torment us children, Noi 
since Will gained nothing by going 
the Captain, I think the only thing det 
for us to do is to go to General (ist 
himself and explain the whole matter! 
him, Surely, if he is the great 
some people think him, he will see hov 
mean the soldiers have been and musk: 
them stop. (Calls of ‘‘Good! Good! 

Ben—That's the very thing; let's tl 
the General about it. Iet Will and 
go. 

John—Does any 
speak? 

Paul—I want to make my speecli. 

Ben—No, Paul; you're too little ® 
make a speech. 

Betty (whispering) 
Sam. 

Sam—Let’s hear Paul’s speecit. 
up on the bench, Paul. ; 

Paul—Countrymen and lovers: 1 
the Red Coats are as mean as they e 
be. I’d like to drive them out of 
and back to England where perhaps) 
like such people, and I think the a 
yay would be to get Patty’s Aunt is 
nah to give them one of her Jooks am a 
piece of her mind, (Much langliter 
aul sits down and hides belt 
girls). 


Sam, yu 


wish they’! 
Betty; girls don’t tal 


will some time; you 


one else want " 


Please Jet him, 


stan 
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John—A 
Sam and \ 
aye. (Ch 
no. (Sile 
any more | 
sourned, 

Betty—V 
hind the d 
and Will s 
tell him a 

Patience 
Hannah c 
Wouldn’t 
Will; you, 
bring us 21 
ing was ou 
ty, don’t te 
tomorrow. 

(All go © 

ScENE II 
General wt 
standing ne 
ment in sis 

Enter Sau 

Gen. Gag 
How did t! 
are you doi 

Will—Sir 
satisfaction. 

Gen. Ga; 
What do y 
grieved abor 
you have a | 
me? 

Sam—We 
right to den 
ment, and s: 
from your Ss 
have come te 

Gen, Gage 
very childre: 
love of liber 
(To the boys 
teaching you 
toexhibit it 

Will—Our 
We came by 
last night, tc 
hills, 

Gen, Gage 
have to do w 
on and tell 
seems to be 

Sam—You 
we build sno’ 
we can coast 
the ice on thi 
year, and you 

Gen, Gage 
soldierly thin 

Sam—We re 
afternoon the 
again, but bri 
aind—sir, we 

Gen, Gage- 
Captain? He 
; Will—Jame. 
Captain, but | 
ind told us to 

Sam—So we 
to decide how 

Gen, Gage— 
voled to send 
others come te 
Sam—No, si 
‘ister Betty we 
dllowed her, 

10 you, 

Gen, Gage— 
meting? Ia 
girls should hi 

Will—They 
they are Ame 
‘tow that our 
€ with us, 

Gen, Gage— 
may not call 
but that was < 
"thad more 
Nothers are qu 
may go 1 
trouble you aj 
‘shed, I'll sec 
‘uly sport th 
Sm—Thank 
Will~I than 
Rt Goods 
thpe Tangy 
: May s 
Mth her, Goc 
(Exit boys, ) 


» Gage (4 
lore suck ‘o 
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I Cony 


‘ternog 
an aw 


‘in, 
¥ hegin, 
AM, yo 


liairmay| 
3e chai 


‘alk toy 
ye chai 


nd. 7 
ghi with 
hair ay 
ing wil 
eir seal 
P| Nov 


r 1s fer! 


out ou 
ve heatey 
done { 
elong ty 
ey hay 
nur {top 
we have 
V are we 
it? 

know,- 
stop? | 
oon ati 
the hill 
me aii 
‘an, Yop 
‘to hin 
ey think 
ir gate, 
right it 
what We 
ny keep 


1 they! 
n't talk 


: you 


Some 0! 


Lys Web 
rese Rei 
1s. Wha 
way, | 
ink tly 
y stay! 
see wilt 
vith ol! 
them ti 
y Jet 
interlet 
ite. brave 
1, Nos, 
going |! 
ring let 
ral Gage 
nnvatter 10 
‘eat tlt 
| see hoe 
vd ake 
sood!” 
Jet’s tel 
and Sal 


want ! 


ech. 
little © 


Jet his, 
1, Sta 


« | this 
they 
of tov! 
1aps the! 
the be! 
unt Hat 
ks and ® 


igliter § 


rind | 







Sa 
aye. 
n0. 


any more 
journed. ; 
Betty—Wouldn’t you like to hide be- 
d the door, Patty, and hear what Sam 
and Will say to the General? I’d like to 
tell him a few things myself, 
(laughing) —-I wish 


hin 


Patience 


annali 
aemdn't she be shocked? Come on, | 


Will; you know Mother said you must 
pring us girls right home when the meet- 
Goodby, everybody. 
ase Sam to take you along 

It would never do. 

(All go out with goodbys.) 

ScENE 11I—General Gage’s office. The 
General writing at a table. | 
standing near. Guns and military equip- 
went in sight. 

Enter Sam Eliot and William Hale. 

Gen. Gage (looking up)—What’s this? 
How did these children get in? What 
are you doing here? 

Will—Sir, we have come to demand 
satisfaction. 

Gen. Gage—To demand satisfaction ! 
What do you consider 
grieved about, and why do you think 
you have a right to demand anything of 


ing was out. 
ty, don’t te 
tomorrow. 


me? 


Sam—We think that everybody has a 
right to demand justice and fair treat- 
we could get neither 
fom your soldiers or your officers, 
have come to you, sir. 

Gen, Gage (to Aide)—-Well, well, the 
very children here seem to draw in the 
love of liberty with the air they breathe. 
Have your fathers been 
teaching you rebellion and sent you here 
toexhibit it? 

Will—Our fathers didn’t send us, 
We came by the vote of our own meeting 
last night, to tell you about our snow- 


ment, and since 


(To the boys.) 


ills, 


Gen. Gage—Well, 


on and tell 


we build snow-hills 


the ice on the pond. 


illowed her, 
10 you, 

Gen, Gage—Were there girls at your 
meeting? I am surprised that English 
titls should have been allowed to attend. 

Will—They aren’t English girls, sir; 
ey are Americans, and our mothers 
‘tow that our sisters are safe when they 
4 With us, 

Gen, Gage—Well said, my boy; you 
my not call yourselves English boys 
it that was spoken like one. 
"ehad more like you at home. Your 
Hothers are quite right in trusting you. 

may go now, and if 
you again they shall be pun- 
I'll see that they find some more 
Manly sport than tormenting children. 

Sm—Thank you, sir. 

Will thank you, too; goodby. 

Sam—Goodby , sir, 

Gage—Tell that sister Betty that 
may sometime see lier and talk 

Goodby to you both. 


trouble 
'shed, 
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oln—All those in favor of having 
mand Will go to General Gage say 
(Chorus of ‘‘ayes.’’) 


business? If not, we are ad- 





I don’t see what 
have todo with your snow-hills; but go 
about the matter. 
seems to be pretty serious to you. 
Sam—You know, sir, that each winter 
on the common so 
wecan coast down them and clear across 
We built them this 
year, and your men have desroyed them. 
Gen, Gage—They did! 
soldierly thing to do! 
Sam—We rebuilt them, and yesterday 
afternoon they not only spoiled them 
again, but broke the ice on the pond— 
and—sir, we will endure it no longer. 
Gen, Gage—Why didn’t you see the 
Captain? He could have stopped it. 
Will—James Bradford did go to the 
Captain, but he called us young rebels 
ind told us to help ourselves if we could. 
Sam—So we all net at the schoolhouse 
‘odecide how we could help ourselves. 
Gen, Gage—Was that the meeting that 
voted to send you here? Why didn’t the 
others come too? Were they afraid? 
Sam—No, sir; tlobody was afraid. My 
‘ister Betty would have come if I had 
She said she’d /7ke to talk 


Gen, 
Thope J 


Vith her, 


Gage (to Aide)—Were there ever 
stich boys as those? I wish His 


Gen, 
tetore 
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Majesty might have seen and _ heard 
them. If he understood these people 
better he would withdraw our army and 
give up trying to subdue them, for the 
country in which even the children have 
such a spirit can never be conquered. 


“Abe’’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This poem was taken froin 
“The Mentor,’ the magazine published by the 
convicts inthe State prison at Charlestown, Mass. 
The,author is unknown as no names are signed 
to the contributions to this magazine. 

Who was the lad, just reached his teens, 
Barefooted, clad in homespun jeans; 
That sought no favors, asked no odds 
Of high-bred youngsters, men nor gods? 
That fed the cattle, milked the cows; 
Pitched down the hay from off the mows; 
Lugged in the wood and swept the floors, 
Besides a lot of other chores? 
Who was this lad, lean, lank and strong, 
That hailed the day’s work with a song, 
And when the day’s last job was done, 
Hailed with a song the setting sun? 
“‘VYoung Abe.’’ 


Who was the lad, awkward and plain, 

With simple mind, untutored brain, 

That dreamed the dreams of souls whose 

fliyht 

Gain glorious Manhood’s loftiest height? 

That witha zeal which nought could tire, 

His only light the pine-knot fire, 

With pen and pencil, book and slate, 

Reached for the goal sought by the great? 

Who was this lad of lowly birth 

That sat there by the humble hearth, 

And gathered wisdom late at night, 

In the dusky glow of the firelight? 
‘Young Abe."’ 


Who was the man behind the plow, 
With tangled hair and sweating brow ; 
Whose grimy hands held spade and _ hoe, 
And swung the ax with mighty blow; 
The man with gaunt and graceless frame, 
Who still dared dream those dreams of 
fame? 
Who was this man—too young for care 
With homely features, rustic air, 
That when the evening prayers were said, 
Back to his books on the hearth*stool 
sped, 
And the path of a Nation’s glory sought 
In the glare of the blaze of a pitch-pine 
knot? 
‘Our Abe,"' 





Who was the man, simple and quaint, 
Whose heart and tho’t were free of taint; 
Whose mighty soul and strong right hand 
Reached out to serve his native land? 
That dared the giants of debate 
His country’s flag to desecrate, 
And in the name of Mammon’s laws 
Defy the Union’s righteous cause ? 
Who was this man with will of steel, 
Whose heart throbbed for his country's 
weal—. 

That saw the rising storm of woe, 
And bared his hosom to the foe? 

“Old Abe,”* 


Who was the clear-eyed patriot brave 
That struck the shackles trom the slave, 
And hurled against the threats of kings 
The war-beat of the eagle’s wings? 

That listened to the martial tramp 

Of armed hosts in field and camp, 

With ears that caught the sounds of strife 
As pledges for the Nation's lite? 

Who steered the ship past rock and shoal, 
Through storm-swept seas straight to the 


goal, 
And faced the fury of the blast 
With stars and stripes nailed to the mast? 
Who was this man so wise, so great, 
That gave his life to save the State, 
Whose martyr crown the sun outshone 
In the glory of the Great White Throne? 

‘*Old Honest Abe.’’ 


Washington’s Grave 
Tune: Whata Friend We Have in Jesus.’ 
By Elva J. Smith 


Softly, gently, southern breezes, 
Klow o'er Vernon's sacred tomb, 

For within its taithful bosom 

Sleeps our well-loved Washington, 
Wild birds, sing your sweetest carols ; 
Flowers, shed your rich perfume ; 
Sunshine, play in light and shadow 
O'’er the tomb of Washington. 


Murmur softly, old Potomac, 

Of his labors long since done ; 
Of his trials and his vict’ries, 
Our beloved Washington, 

Soitly, softly blow the buyle; 
Softly, softly beat the drum ; 
Plant the stars and stripes forever 
O’er the grave of Washington. 





Washington 
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COMPOSER’S NOTE: If there is a portrait of Washington in the schoolroom, teach pupils to look 
at the picture as they sing ‘Praise the name of Washington’ and give the military salute. 
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A Washington Program 
By Gertrude F. Crane 


Since Washington's Birthday programs 
are usually very much alike, they some- 
times grow tiresome to the busy teacher, 
but let us remember that to the little 
child it is one of the way-marks of his 
school life and always recalled with 
pleasure, especially if he took successful 
part in it; the sharing of the work al 
ways gives a child pleasure and lightens 
the teacher's part. For our Washington 
program the pupils will copy pieces to 
learn, They will also trace and cnt in- 
vitations and make the programs. 

Have a large portrait of Washington 
draped with a flag. Use flags and bunt- 
ing for decorating the room, Tiny 
hatchets and shields may be made by the 
smaller children for busy work. Two 
boys dressed in colonial costume should 
stand by the door, One may welcome 
the guests, the other may hand programs, 

PROGRAM 
‘*Recessional’’—-Song by the school. 
Sketch of Life of Washington —By io- 

year-old boy. 
Sketch of Life of Linecoln—By to-year- 
old boy, 
Roll-Call.—Answered by quotations from 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 
‘*America’’-——Song by trio of girls dressed 
in bunting gowns. 

Drama-—‘ The Snow-Hills.’’ 

Recitations, songs and dialogues selected 
from these pages, 


Recessional 
Words by Rudyard Kipling. Tune: “sweet 

Hour of Prayer.” 
God of our fathers, known of old 
Lord of our far-flung battle line 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget--lest we forget. 

(Repeat last two lines.) 


The tumult and the shouting dies 
The captains and the kings depart 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An huwhble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we lorget--lest we forget. 


Far-called, our navies melt away- 

On dune and head-land-sinks the fire—. 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

lest we lorget-—-lest we forget. 


As Great as Washington 


For a Sinall Boy 


To be as great as Washington, 

1 could not if I would, 

So [’ve made up my mind, tor one, 
To try to be as good, 

Great ‘‘ Father of His Country,’’ oli! 
Perhaps some day they'll call me so. 


I’d Be Like Washington 


Vor a Small Boy 
When | hear of Washington, 
Brave, true and noble one,- 
I’d be like him, if I can, 
While a boy and when a man, 
But of all the ways I see 
In which like him I would be, 


One, —! long the most to catelh tt, 


Is—he had a litle hatchel. 


Telling about George Wash- 
ington 
A Dialogue tor Five Boys 
First Boy—Say, boys, Robert is a little 
English boy and has never heard ot 


George Washington until today, 


All—Never heard of George Wash 
ington! 
Rohbert—Tell me all about him. 
First Boy 
When the great and good George 
Washington 
Was a little boy like me, 

He took his little hatchet and 
Chopped down 4 cherry tree. 
Robert—Chopped down a cherry tree! 

All--Chopped down a cherry tree, 
Robert—Is that what you call beiny 
good, in America? | think he wasa 
naughty boy. 
All—Wait until you hear the rest 
Second Boy 
And whien his papa called him 





He then began to cry, 













‘*T did it, oh, I did it, 
I cannot tell a lie.’”’ 
All—He could not tell a lie. 
Kobert—Well, he was a good little hoy. 
Third Boy— 
His papa didn’t scold him at all, 
But said, ‘* You noble youth, 
I'd vladly lose ten cherry trees 
To have you tell the truth.”’ 
Fourth Boy— 
tut [myself am not quite clear, 
Kor if | took my hatchet 
And chopped my papa’s cherry tree 
Oh, wouldn't I just catch it! 
All— 


Yes, if we took our hatchet 
And chopped our papa’s cherry tree, 
Oh, wouldn’t we just catch it! 


Like Washington 


A Dialogue for Two Boys 


First Boy—George Washington was a 
president, 


Second OV I’il he one, too, when 
Tom sent, 
Kirst’ Boy — George Washington was at 


peneral, 
1 


second Boy--l'1ll be one, too,— ! will 
and T shall. 
Kirst) Boy George Washington —le 
never swore, 
Second Boy—I never will! No, never- 
more, 
First Boy —George Washington was 
brave and bold, 
Second Boy--['1l be just so when T get 
old. 
Kirst Bov—Georee Washington never 
told a lie. 
Second Boy—I never will! no, no, not 
|! 
Both 
Yo be like Washington, I']] try 
Most, when I wvever le// a hie. 


’ 


Washington’s Birthday 


The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing 
today, 

And what say their melodious numbers 

Yo the flag-blooming air? List, -what 
do they say? 

‘*The fame of a hero ne’er slumbers,”' 


The world’s monument stands, the Po- 
tomae beside ; 

And what says the shaft to the river? 

“When a hero has lived tor his country 
and died, 

Death crowns him a hero forever."’ 


The bards crown the heroes and children 
re hiearse 

The songs that give heroes to story, 

And what say the bards to the children? 
—'‘No verse 

Can yet measure Wasiington’s glory. 


‘*Por Freedom ountiives the oid crowns 
of the earth, 

And Vreedom shall triumph forever, 

And time must long wait the trie song 
of his birth, 

Who sleeps by the beautiful river." 


Washington’s Birthday 


‘rune: “Maryland, My Maryland” 


By S. M. S. Robson 


To day we celebrate thy birth, 
Washington, our Washington; 

Thy name is known o’er all the earth, 
Washington, our Washington ; 

So noble, wise, and great and brave, 

Who strove so long our land to save, 

A father’s name to thee thev gave, 
Washington, our Washington, 


First in war, and first in peace, 
Washington, our Washington; 

Our love tor thee doth but increase, 
Washington, our Washington, 

First in all hearts, both far and near, 

The father of our country dear, 

America for thee will cheer, 
Washington, our Washington. 


And chiidren over all this land, 
Washington, our Washington, 

A joyous, bright and happy band, 
Washington, our Washington, 

With loving lips thy glories tell, 

In song and story praise thee well, 

And loud for thee the chorus swell, 
Washington, our Washington. 


NORMAL 


Lincoln Is Sleeping 
Tune, ‘Home, Sweet Home’’ 
By Elva J. Smith 
Toll gently, toll softly, 
Our Lincoln is sleeping, 


are vanquished, our nation 


The faith he lath kept, the good race le 


INSTRUCTOR 


Toll, toll, gently toll, 
Our Lincoln is sleeping, 
Peace, peace to his soul. 


Secession shall knock at our door 


Our country is safe, war’s dread horrors 
never- 


The South with the North joins in thank- | 
ful acclaim, 
And Freedom sings praises of 
dear name, 


Lincoln's | 
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And then pa cut a great big stick 


| I squalled, ‘Oh, dad, don’t larrup me! 


I was playin’ I was Washington; 


1 IT’ll never, never, never play 


| For you see you can’t play Washington 


| Another statue they saw that day, 
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hath known, 
And no other star hath like Lingojy, 
star shone ; 4 
Brighter and brighter it rises to Shine 
A beacon to nations through ages Of tiny 


Refrain. 


Like George Washington 
By Elva J. Smith 


One day pa, he read to me 
About G. Washington ; 
And then he said, quite solemn like, 
‘‘T wish, that you, my son, 
Would copy after Washington 
In all you say and do; 
‘He never, never told a lie,’ 
I’d like to say of you."’ 


And so I said, ‘‘ Well, truly, dad, 
To please you I will try.’’ 

Said he, ‘‘I wish you would, my son,” 
Said I, ‘‘1'11 do or die.’’ : 


“Well now, what shall it be 
That Washington and I could do? 
Oh, chop a cherry tree!’’ 


A hatchet I did not possess, 
But my small ax would do; 

And so I whacked, and whacked, ay 

whacked, : 

Until ’twas quite in two. 

The work was hard—I whacked away 
Till it fell with ’norfel sound: ~ 

And there lay pa’s fine Royal Ann 
Mlat, flat upon the ground. 


Then somehow I began to feel] 
Quite wobbly ’bout the knees, 
Do you suppose G. W. telt 
That way when he chopped trees? 
Just then I heard my father’s voice 
And it sounded dreadful stern, 
“What are you at? You little wreteli! 
You William Johnson Bern!’’ 


Krom off that cherry tree; 
And ’twas a caution, you should say, 
The way he larruped me! 


I wasn’t bein’ bad! 
I wish’t you was his dad !’? 


‘Twas dreadful how he licked me! 
Stung like honey bees, 

Or like a Yellow Jacket swarm, 
Or stirred-up bumble bees! 


George Washington again! 


With just a common man! 


Washington—Lincoln 


Additional Verses to Song by ‘Tl. B. Weaver 


2. 


Whose story was sad to hear; 

The awful strife of the Blue and the Gry, 

Grandpa told with a sigh and tear, 

The long empty sleeve hanging by lh 
side 


died, 
Of the battle he had gone through. 


Chorus— 


It was Lincoln’s might that made us fie 
From the crue! chains of slavery; 
Our land to save, 

To liberty 

Ilis life he gave, 

That we might be 

Forever, forever, forever, strong and 


2; 

A tall, white pole higher than the pon 
With its large streaming flag they spit 
It told a story to every breeze, | 
Low the thousands of heroes died; | 4 
Here markers of graves of the unknew 

dead i: 
Dot the hill-side with slabs of white; 
These also were heroes, so Grandpa 
Though unknown they fell in the fg? 


free. 








Chorus— 


To our country’s flag we will be trae 
There’s no grander flag for me and yo 
To you and me this flag they gave 
That o’er the free, 

The true and brave, p 
Forever, forever, forever itm 
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A Page of Washington Pictures for 


ass Use 








Children and Rocks 


We read of taking the children tora 
walk to pick wild flowers and perhaps 
city children may gather flowers when 
out on a country road, but I have tound 
that the country children preter to gather 
rocks, Have you ever taken any year- 
old babies to walk on the railroad track? 
rhe first thing they do is to fill their 
hands and your hands, tov, full of rocks. 
By the time the children are two years 
old, they will be able to tell the names 
of many of the rocks. I have heard a 
two-year-old baby say, as it played with 
its collection of little rocks, ‘' This agate, 
this jasper, this opal, this quartz, "’ 

With the children a little older, the 
rocks most highly prized are the clear 
ones they call agates, but 11 we examine 
their specimens, we find these different 
kinds: Agates, through which the light 
can be seen; banded or ribbon agates ; 
and some moss agates. There are many 
pieces of jasper, and these may be recog- 
nized) by their breaking in sinooth 
flakes; the flints are the same material 
as the jasper save that their color is pray 
Once ina while a 


or black. piece ot 


found, There are 
the common opal 


are milky white. 


waxy chalcedony ts 
many small pieces ol 
along the road ; these 

The sandstones are nicely shown in the 
stratified rocks and quartz rocks can al 
ways be recognized, 

The children break the quartz pebbles 
until they are able to tell any of that 
variety when found as a smooth stone, 
Then marbles and granite are seen in the 
cemeteries and this is about the list of 
which the children know the 
names. That leaves numbers of speci 
mens to be found along the road or track 
which none of us can name the 
children, 

Of all subjects, yeoloyy 1s one of the 
hardest to learn from a book, and with 
out the instructions of a capable teacher 
it is very unsatistactory trying to 
from the book to a rock 


rocks of 


tor 


work 
attach a name 
from the road, 
mens are the most difficult to classify. 
me 
should he 


The most common speci- 
It seems to that every teacher of 
small childreu 
rectly name any rock brought to her by 
a child, And, | think 
vantage for learning these various classi- 
yziven to teachers, 
parents, and children, if at least one 
inember otf each corps of county insti- 
tute instructors was capable of naming 
all the specimens in the collections the 
children would him,—Ovreyon 
Teachers Monthly. 


os 


Mistakes in Teaching Reading 

1, It isa mistake to train listeners to 
look for such mistakes as miscalled or 
omitted words; better to train to note 
what was enjoved, understood, read 
well, ete. 

2. Itisa mistake to mark each pup1] 
in the obtrusive class-book as he reads, 
it he is expected to be interested in the 
content of what he 1s reading. 

3. Concert reading, purely imitative 
reading, reading ‘‘around the class,’’ 
reading with attention centered on punc- 
tuation, all work against good reading. 

4. Such artihcial standards as ‘‘lists 
of good readers,’’ ‘‘ going above,”’ ‘‘ read- 


able to cor- 
still more ad- 


fications would be 


bring 


ing toa mistake,’’ are non-ethical and 
militate agaist the right spirit of 
reading. 





j building of character; and 


/ 10 prasping the meaning of ‘‘common 
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Practical Ideas Gleaned from Our Exchanges 


5. Reading with the back to the class, 
or reading to the backs of the class, or 
standing beside the teacher, all confine 
the audience to one person—the teacher. 
The inspiration of the audience increases 
in proportion to its numbers, It should 
be the rule, not ‘‘occasionally,’’ to have 
the reader stand out on the floor and 
face the class, He must be made to feel 
that he has a message for the class, that 
he is reading neither to himself nor for 
himself, but to bis audience, which will 
be sympathetically influenced by a like 
attitude of attention, This is a factor of 
importance in yood reading.—Fduca- 
tional Foundations. 


Language in the Grades 


If we were asked to name the greatest 
weakness in teaching done in the grades, 
we would unhesitatingly say that it con- 
sists in teachers attempting to divorce 
the lanytuage work trom that of the other 
branches, and in trying to overcome that 
law by making an extra lesson period tor 
it, Invariabiy the growth will be dis- 
proportioned, and nearly always the lan- 
guage will be the greater sufferer. — It is 
common to hear pupils of such teachers, 
in later years, say, ‘‘T know it, but I 
cannot tell it.’’ Such teaching ts a 
crime against the child. 

The tault here does not consist so 
much in that a separate Jesson in lan- 
guage 1s arranged for, as that such a plan 
of necessity calls tor a choice of new 
material—a new lesson to be prepared for 
the sake of the Knglish only. This isa 
loss of energy. Besides, the choice of 
material tor such lesson often renders 
the method mechanical, and uninterest- 
ing, as well as unpedagogical, Even 
though such lessons meet every require- 
ment of good teaching they cannot com- 
pensate tor the the loss sustained 1n fail- 
ing to hold constantly in mind the lan- 
guage, and to make the pupil conscious 
that the expression in clear and concise 
language is an eSsential part of bis reci- 
tation in whatever subject it may be. 
Then, the conscientious teacher is 
saved the humiliation of knowing that 
she is laying a false foundation tor the 
the pupil 
from practicing the deception of borrow- 
ing his thought and the words and = sen- 
clothe them in, — «Irkansas 


too, 


tence to 
Teacher. 





“Common” Factors 
Children often experience a difthculty 
as used in connection with tactors. 

A few exercises like the following 
will remove this dithculty :- 

.—1, HBEDACGHE, 

2 GJCFDHEILI, 

3 FKGIHJLE. 

4. KLIGNIMH. 

a. What letters are common to lines 1 
and 2? 

b. To lunes 2, 3, and 4? 

c. To lines 1, 2, 3 and 4? 

(.Vode.—Let the children find for them- 
selves the convenience of re-arranging 
the lines in alphabetical order.) 

2.—Commence, become, communicate, 
commerce. 

What letters are common to these four 
words? 

Write four words of which ‘‘a’’ 
only counnuon lettter. 


is the 





3—!l. 325614963486. 
2, 696315416345. 
3: 483693886554. 
A. 5691163936195, 
a. What figures are common to lines 
1, 2, 3? 
b. To lines 2, 3, 4? 
c. To lines 1, 3, 4? 
d. To lines 1, 2, 3, 4? 
(Note again the convenience of re- 
arrangement. ) 
4.—Green is made by mixing blue and 
yellow. 
Orange—yellow and red. 
Purple—red and blue. 
Pick out the common colors in these 
sets: 
a. Orange and green. 
b. Purple and green. 
vt. Red, orange, and purple. 
d, Yellow, green, and purple. 
5.—Write three colors to which yellow 
is common, 
6, —Write several numbers ol 
What 


which 2 


is # common factor, are such 
numbers called? 

7,-~Write several even numbers of 
which 3 is a common factor. What 
other common tactors must there be? 

8.—Write six numbers of which 5 1s 
a common factor, What do you notice 
about them ?— 7veachers World, London. 


Geography as an Informational 
Subject 





| 


No subject in the curriculum is richer | 


in subject matter than geography; in 
tact, it is so rich a field that casual 
servers are induced to think it has no 
boundaries and they tend to thrust into 
it a heterogeneous, unrelated mass of 
facts. At once we clearly see that these 
facts must be systematized and grouped 
around the central fact of the relation of 
man to his environment and his adapta- 
tion to his environment. 

With this view in mind, the next thing 
to consider is the point that the field is 
still an immense one and must be further 
pruned down. This pruning process 
gives us at’ opportunity to eliminate and 


ob- 


the criterion of elimination here should | 


be, ‘‘What part of this material is going 
to be of most use to the child when he 
gets out into the world?’’ Instantly we 
are confronted by an immense number 
of yeograpliic facts surrounding us in 
every direction and we must next ask, 
‘*Which are the great central root things, 
the sub-heads under which all these facts 
fall??? By this process of elimination 
we get down to the central proposition 
that the great physiographic factors are 
the primal tactors—that, after all, every- 
thing depends on climate and the earth’s 
surtace, in other words, on a study of 
land forms and climatology. All the 
great facts of industry run back to these 
basic roots. 

Hence, it would seem if the child is 
to have a thorough training in geog- 
rapliy, he ought to get a preat deal of 
physiography in the prades instead of 
having it as a top dressing in the high 
school. 

Once this foundation is laid, the facts 
of commercial geography and political 
geography should be built upon it. We 


not only get our organization of the sub- 
ject in that way—and the better organized 
it is, the easier it is remembered—but we 
also lay a foundation to which the child 
can ever return to reorganize his knowl- 
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edge long after isolated facts are fy, 
gotten. 

When we build up from our Physiog. 
raphy basis into the realm of politic, 
and commercial geography, the ney 
step in elimination is an eliminatioy g 
all political and commercial geography 
that will not be serviceable to the child, 
future welfare. 

To most observers, problems of ty 
next quarter of a century are alread 
nebulously shaping themselves and the; 
trend can be emphasized. For instance 
one of them is the problem of the Pay. 
ama Canal in transportation ; another ;; 
conservation of national resources; , 
third, the relation of power supply tg 
manufactures; a fourth, the obtaining 
of a food supply for a manufacturing 
nation ; and a fifth, the ever-to-be etern;| 
difference in resources between tropical 
and temperate lands and the  ultimay 
shifting of trade routes from parallels to 
meridians. Others suggest themselves ty 
the reader. 

We do not mean to suggest that thes 
topics should be consciously emphasized 
and drilled into the pupil’s mind 4 
such, but these and other central facts, 
should be criteria for the teacher by 
which he or she would be enabled to 
sift, sort and accept or reject facts in tle 
general outline. For in making this 
general outline our constant thonglt 
should be, ‘‘Geography is not a past sub: 
ject, no, not a present subject ; the geog. 
raphy of our children is a future subject 
—they are going to need it ten.or twenty 
years in the future and in so far as it is 
possible to do so, it behooves us tow 
select our subject matter that it will fi 
not past conditions, not even present 
conditions, but future conditions,--Colo 
rado School Journal. 


Definite Subjects for Compo- 
: sitions 

A child should not be expected to 
write a single composition upon a whole 
book or story, ¢, g., on ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’’ It will be found far mor 
profitable to call for a description of 
some particular scene or incident which 
is specially interesting, or even to frame 
two or three pointed questions on sout 
portion of the book; ¢. g., What were 
the difficulties which Crusoe found it 
building his boat, and by what meats 
did he overcome them? It should lt 
recognized that the setting of subjects 
for composition upon matter read 0 
learned is a really difficult task, and ft 
quires more care and ingenuity on tlt 
part of the teacher than is sometimes 
bestowed. The more definite and col 
crete a subject, so long as the child I 
an ample supply of ideas upon it, tlt 
more natural and ready will be the flow 
of his language. — Zeachers World, 
London. 


A “Golden Deeds Book” 


Let each child collect from its reading 
and from associates illustrations of char 
acter lessons. Considerable interest m4 
be aroused by allowing each child © 
make a book of ‘‘Golden Deeds.” Th 
may be a simple composition book, inl 
which the incidents may be written a 
decorated with pictures and illustration. 

Valuable lessons on character forming 
may be gleaned from the biographies ° 
worthy people, as Benjamin Franklis, 
John Ericsson, William Cullen Bryant. 
Oklahoma School Journal. 
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Stories of Fact and Interest in Various Lines 


The first pencil created-much excite- 
iment. The newly-discovered English 
graphite mines were considered of ines- 
timable value, and were protected by 
law. The treasure of the mines was not 
inexhaustible, and the valuable mineral 
was wasted tor want of proper working 
methods. First, in the digging there 
was much loss, for many of the pieces 
Secondly, 


A Huge Rocking-Stone 
Kveryone has heard of rocking-stones— 
3 of rock so delicately poised as io 


masse | 
backward and forward upon the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


move 
slightest impulse. There are many such 


ones scattered throughout the world but 
the majority of them are mere marbles 
compared to the famous rocking-stone of 
This giant 
weighs no 


qendil, in South America, ‘ 
among rocking-stones less | Were too small for cutting. 
than seven hundred tons, and is situated 
jna low range ot hills some two hun- 
dred and fifty miles south of the city ot 


It is composed of gran- 


so crude that fully half of the material 
was lost. Economy was urgent and sug- 


rae vested means of utilizing the waste ma- 
Buenos Ayres. g 1 sof u g th \ 


ite, and contains one hundred and thirty 
cubic meters. It is in the shape of a 
jaraboloid, four meters high and _ five 
neters. in diameter at the base. The | 
done rocks upon a knob of rock beneath, | 


ing substance became necessary. Many 
experiments were made in this direction 
with glue, gum, isinglass, etce., but all 
were equally fruitless. The introduction 
which fits closely on a socket-like hol- | of such binding substances only made 
iow in the great boulder itself. The the graphite hard and brittle, and of un- 
action of the elements through countless 


centuries has succeeded in wearing away 


even harduess throughout the pencil’s 


length. Its marks were faint and indis- 
the softer parts of the stone, leaving be- tinct, and if the point broke it involved 


much trouble and delay to sharpen it 


jind only the harder-gritted core, The 
again, First the wood had to be cut 


stone is so delicately poised that it can 
he made to crack a walnut without crush- 
ing the kernel! —Wide World, 


away, and the graphite heated over a 
light to soften it, after which it was 
drawn to a point by the fingers. 

In 1795 Conte, a Frenchman, 
upon the idea of using pulverized graphi- 
That his plan was 





chanced 


Ages of Flags 
Curiously enough, the United States, 
ite and binding clay. 


while one of the youngest of nations, 
successful is apparent in the excellence 


displays one of the oldest flags, compara- 
tively speaking, The American flag, in 
ils present form, was adopted in the year 
177, and the only changes made in it 
since that time addition 
ol new stars for the new states as they 
came into the Union, Our British 
cousins often refer in affectionate terms 
to their ensign as the flag that 
“braved, a thousand years, the battle 
aml the breeze.’’ But they forget that 
the Union Jack in its present form dates 
oly from 1801, 

The French tricolor was adopted in 


of our pencils of today. This discovery 


resulted in pencils of varying hardness, 
according to the amount of binding clay 
added, but each pencil was of exactly 
the same hardness throughout its length. 

After Conte's discovery, the pulverized 


have been the 


yraphite mixed with binding clay while 





in a soft, moist state, was pressed 


through a sieve-like metal roller, which 
cord-like 


has 


moulded the material into 


form, 
enough to be stretched lengthwise upon 


a table, when they were cut into the re- 


91; the Spanish flay, as now displayed, | d"ired lengths, Following this, they 
in 1785, while the German and Italian | Were placed in a warm oven to harden, 
lags are no older than the empire and | and finally were encased with wood. 

| One improvement suyvested another, 


the kingdom, respectively. 


The “Lead’’ Pencil is Not Lead 
The lead pencil, the most common of 
ill Writing implements, is a product of 
the seventeenth century, says the. Sta- 
loner, Printer and Fancy Trades ‘‘ Regis- 
It is but natural to sup- 
jose that it contains the ingredients in- 
dicated by its name ‘‘lead,’? but this is 
hot so, for in the mineralogical sense of 


rapid. 


Odd Geographical Facts 
The following list of odd things about 
the earth that the average person 


ler”? (London). 


consin geology department: 
Did you know—That the Pacific end of 


he term there is woé a particle of lead (he Panama Canal is farther east than 
Mits composition. The origin of the the Atlantic end? 
mstomer is this: The ‘‘lead pencil’?! ‘That Venice, Italy, and Montreal, 


Canada, are in about the same latitude? 
That if au express train had started out 
from the earth for the planet Neptune at 
the birth of Christ, and had traveled 60 
wiles an hour day and night ever since, 
it would not yet be half way there? 
That Cuba would reach from New York 


originated with the discovery of the 
graphite mines at Borrowdale, England, 
M1554. At that time there were already 
other minerals known, galenite in  par- 
Ucular, possessing the same black lus- | 
Wows color and the peculiarity of streak 
that also distinguishes the new substance, | 
braphite, to Chicago? 

That the mouth of the Amazon river is 
as near to Kurope as it.is to New York? 


Graphite so strongly resem- 
bling galena (Aleiglanz), was given the | 
lume of blie (lead), and to distinguish 
"trom the lead already found, it was 
called Wasserblei (Molybdena). 

The early mode of lead pencil manu- 
‘clure was simple. Graphite, as yielded | 
‘rom the mines, was treated much like 
wood. thin | 
- these sheets again cut into smaller | 
‘rips until they were reduced to pieces | 
~~ nough to serve as pencils. These 
Penci] Strips were provided with a wood 'Jatitude as Alaska? 

‘ering as a protection. | ‘hat, if the southern end of Chile, 


as large as 212 Rhode Islands? 
That, when imeasured 
longitude, San Francisco is about in the 
middle of the United States, including 
| Alaska? 
That the entire continent of South 
America lies further east than Florida? 


Tit was sawn into sheets, 





the manner of cutting the graphite was | 


terial, to effect which the use of a bind- | 


These cords of graphite were firm | 


and the development of the pencil was | 


does | 
not know has been compiled by Prof. R, | 
H. Whitbeck of the University of Wis- | 


That Texas is as large as Germany and | 


in degrees of | 


That Glasgow, Scotland, is in the same | 


South America, 
that single country would extend north- 
ward eutirely across the United States 
and Canada and half way across Hudson 
Bay? 





The Magdalen Islands 


Out in 
Lawrence, where the ocean 
| over them for five months of the year so 


the center of the Gulf of St. 


waves dash 


were placed at Florida, | with deep solemnity, 


our city, 


fiercely as to close all communication | 


with the mainland except by cable, lie | 


Nine out of 


never 


the Magdalen Islands. 


ten Canadians have even 


every 
heard of them, and the other one remem- 


bers dimly that he encountered the name 


at school in the list of Canadian islands. | 


Nine out of ten of the islanders tiiem- 


, selves have never been farther from their 
birthplace than the trips to the fishing- 


, grounds, and the tenth has gone no 
| farther than Pictou, or on a long-to-be- 
remembered trip as far as Halifax or 
Quebec. 

Seventy miles to the southwest lies 
Prince Edward Island; Cape Breton is 


the same distance southeast. Newfound: 
land’s rough coast laces them one hun- 
dred miles east. Krom away to the north 
the 


from the forbidding shores of 


wild waves crasit down unopposed 


Labrador, 
three hundred miles distant. 


During but five months of the year, 


and then only twice a week, is there 


the islander to see 
For the 
with a consistent wildness 


any opportunity for 


the outside world. remainder 
the 


known onty to this region, and the hun- 


sea runs 
of coast-line show 
lail- 
ure the puny attempts of man to combat 


dred miles or more 


the wrecks that have marked with 
the elements. 

In the midst of 
Nature live 
Acadians and one 


of 


all 
seven 


this fierceness 


thousand French 
thousand Huglish in 
a quaintness and quietness of lite that is 
_ truly remarkable, And year by year the 
population increases until even now the 


land is overcrowded with a people reluc- 


tant to obey the demands of Nature and 
| yet out into the wider world. 

| There are thirteen islands in all, nine 
of which are connected at low tide by a 


which 


treacherous beach, 


to drive over with the guidance of one 
who knows the quicksands and tides. 
lifty-three miles from north to south 
ot 


north, 


makes an island respectable size. 


| Then, farther lies Byron Island, 


a summer fishing station leased and 


by a merchant on the main is- 
lands, but 
) Ten miles still farther is the famous Bird 


peopled 


almest deserted in winter. 
Rock, well known by reputation to nat- 


uralists, watched over onlv by millions 
of birds and the lighthouse-keeper and 
On this 


hundred 


his wife, with two assistants. 


six acres of rock, perched one 
and twenty-five teet above the water, ap- 
thie 
, and mounted by a bucket worked with a 
this island 


these four people live from beginning to 


proached only in calmest weather 


windlass above—on isolated 
end of the year, sceing no otier human 
| beings save the crew of the supply boat 
on its two visits a year.—Wide World 
| Magazine. 
An Oath of Citizenship 
The following is said to be a 


translation of the old Athenian 
which the young men of ancient Athens 


oath, 


were requested to memorize and to re- 
the Agora, 


peat before tie judges in 


it is possible | 


| great factories at Klyin, I]. 


| forty loaves of 


they assumed 


as 


the duties of citizenship; it is rich in 
patriotic sentiment and should be memo- 
rized by the youth of the modern Ameri- 
can city: 
‘“We will never bring disgrace to this, 
by any act of dishonesty or 
nor ever desert our suffering 


we will fight for 


cowardice, 
comrades in the ranks; 
the ideals and sacred things of the city, 
both alone and with many; we will re- 
vere and obey the city’s law, and do our 
best to incite a like respect and rever- 
ence in those above us who are prone to 
annul and set them at naught; we will 
strive unceasingly to quicken the pub- 
lic's sense of civie duty; that thus, in 
all this 
city not only not less, but greater, better 


beautiful than it 


thesé ways, we will transmit 


and more Was trittls- 


mitted to us,"’ 


Use of Bread in Watchmaking 
brut 


the 


Bread is used for many purposes, 


ihe most novel use may be seen in 


More than 


fresh bread are required 


each day. Supt. George EK. Humer of 
the watch factory says: ‘'There is ne 
| secret regarding the use of bread in this 


| factory, and I am: willing to tell all 1 can 


concerning it. Irom the earliest times 
in the history of watch-making, it has 
been the custom of watelimakers to. re- 


duce tresh bread to the torm of dough, 


This is done by steaming and kneading. 
this dough for 


They can use remoy Ly 


oil and chips that naturally adhere, in 


the course of manufacture, to pieces as 
small as the parts of a wateh. There are 
by the 
Which are so small as to be barely visi- 
ble to the The 


sorbed by the dough, and the chips stick 


many parts of a watch, way, 


naked eye, oil is ab- 


to it, and there is no other known sulb- 


stance which can be used as a wiper 


without leaving some small particles at- 


tached to the thing wiped. This ac 
counts for the continued use of bread 
dough in the watelimaking industry. 


The Elgin Watch uses abont 


24,000 pounds a year, 


company 


” 


Some Obsolete Opinions 
The Earl of Chatham about 1 
years ago tiat the American Colontsts 
had no right to manutacture so much as 


said 


( 
0 


a horse nail, 
In 1750 
erection of an igon rolling mill, 


law forbade in America the 


In 1780 even Benjamin Franklin, usu- 
ally foresighted, said America will not 
make manttactures enough for her own 
consumption in 10GO vears, 
Sir Charles Napier said he 


would not 


conmnand a steam propelled navy, as he 
didn’t want to be boiled alive. 


Lord Stanley said if steamships crossed 


the Atlantic he would eat the boiler of 
the first boat that arrived. 
Sir Humphrey Davy said it was as 


reasonable to talk of ventilating London 
with windmills as to light the big city 


| with gas. 


literal ' 


When Fulton's first steamer went 
the the 17th 
the the time 
boat ground that the 
the total 


heads 


up 


the Hudson date was ol 


August and preachers ot 
on the 
ot the 


of the beast 


cursed the 


date was ten horns and 


the seven ol Apoc- 


| alypse. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 
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We want our readers to pill this page for us. 


WHAT POEMS DO YOU WANT ON THIS PAGE? 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
from your selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 

their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much apprectated, not alone by those who send tn their requests, but by all who have 
the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 
PAGE, Normal Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Send in your requests. 


There are many who have tn 
It ts espectally to provide these that we 


Address EDITOR POETRY 


We will make up the page 








EDITOR'S NOTE —The leading poem ' The House 
by the Side of the Road” has been called for by a 
large majority of those sending in requests, 








‘The House by the Side of the 


Road 


There are hermit souls that live with- 
drawn 
In the place of their self-content ; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell 
apart, 
In a fellowless firmament ; 
Ihere are pioneer souls that blaze 
paths 
Where highwavs never ran 
But let me live by the side of the road 
\nd be a friend to man. 


their 


Let me live ina house by the side of 
the road, 
Where the race of men po by, 
The men who are good and the men who 
are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit 1m the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban, 
Let me live ina house by the side ol 
the road 
And be a triend to man. 


I see trom my house by the side of the 
road, 
By the side of the highway of Tile, 
The men who press with the ardor ot 
hope, 
The men who are taint with the strife, 
But I turn not away trom their smiles 
nor their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan; 
Let me live in a house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 


| know there are brook-pladdened 
meadows ahead, 
(nd mountains of wearisome height, 
That the road passes on through the lony 
afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night. 
And still T rejoice when the travellers 
rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the 
road 
Like a man who dwells alone, 


Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road, 
Where the race of men go by ; 
They are good, they are bad, they are 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, ftoolish—so am I. 
Then why should [ sit in the seorner’s 
seat, 
Or hurl the eynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side ot 
the road 
And be a friend to man 
Sam Walter Foss 


That 
World 


They say that man ts mighty, he governs 
land and sea ; 

He wields a mighty scepter o'er lesser 
powers that be ; 

By a mightier power and stronger, man 
from his throne is hurled, ; 

And the hand that rocks the cradle 1s the 
hand that rules the world. 


Blessings on the hand of woman! angels 
guard its strength and grace, 

In the palace, cottage, hovel, oh, no mat- 
ter where the place! 

Would that never storms assailed it, 
rainbows ever gently curled ; 

For the hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world. 


The Hand Rules the 


Intancy’s the tender fountain, 
may with beauty flow , 

Mother’s first to guide the streamlets, 
from them wuts unresting grow ; 

Grow on for the good or evil, sunshine 
streamed or darkness hurled ; 

For the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world. 


power 


Woman, how divine your mission here 
upon our natal sod! 

Keep, oh, keep the young heart open al- 
ways to the breath of God! 

All true trophies of the ages are from 
mother-love impearled, 

For the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world. 


Blessings on the hand of woman! fathers, 
sons and daughters cry, 

And tie sacred song is mingled with the 
worship in the sky— 

Mingles where no tempest darkens, rain- 
bows evermore are curled ; 

Vor the hand that rocks the cradle 1s the 
hand that rules the world. 

—Wilhiam Koss Wallace. 


Kach In His Own Tongue 


A fire-mmist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 


| A jellyfish and a saurian, 








And caves where the cave-men dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a tace turned from the clod,—- 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze in the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tints of the corntields, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod,—- 
Some of us call 1t Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in; 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no toot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood ; 
The millions who, humble and nameless, 

The straight,-hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 

‘William Herbert Carruth, 


The Water Mill 


Ol! listen to the water mill, through all 
the livelong day, 

As the clicking of the wheels wears hour 
by hour away ; 

How languidly the autumn wind does 
stir the withered leaves 

As in the fields the reapers sing, while 
binding up their sheaves! 

A solemn proverb strikes my mind, and 
as a spell is cast, 

‘*The mill will never grind again with 
water that is past.’’ 

The summer windsrevive no more leaves 
strewn o’er earth and main, 

The sickle nevermore will reap the yel- 
low garnered grain ; 

The rippling stream flows on—aye, tran- 
quil, deep and still, 

But never glideth back again to busy 
water mill; 

The solemn proverb speaks to all with 
meaning deep and vast, 

‘*The mill will never grind again with 
water that is past.’’ 





Ah! clasp the proverb to thy soul, dear 
loving heart and true, 

For golden years are fleeting by and 
youth is passing too; 

Ah! learn to make the most of life, nor 
lose one happy day, 

Kor time will ne’er return sweet joys 
neglected, thrown away ; 

Nor leave one tender word unsaid, thy 
kindness sow broadcast— 

‘*The mill will never grind again with 
water that is past.’’ 


Oh! the wasted hours of life, 
swiftly drifted by, 

Alas! the good we might have done, all 
gone without a sigh ; 

Love that we might once have saved by 
a single kindly word, 

Thoughts conceived, but ne’er expressed, 
perishing unpenned, unheard. 

Ol! take the lesson to thy soul, forever 
clasp it fast— 

“*The mill will never grind again with 
water that is past.’’ 


that have 


Work on while yet the sun doth shine, 
thou man of strength and will, 

The streamlet ne’er doth useless glide by 
clicking water mill; 

Nor wait until tomorrow’s light beams 
brightly on thy way, 

Kor all that thou canst call thine 
lies in the phrase ‘‘today.’’ 
Possession, power and blooming health 

must all be Jost at last— 
‘The mill will never grind again with 
water that is past.’’ 


own 


Oh! love thy God and fellowman, thy- 
self consider last, 

For come it will when thou must 
dark errors of the past; 

Soon will this fight of life be o’er and 
earth recede from view, 

And heaven in all its glory shine, where 
all is pure and true. 

Ah! then thou’Ilt see more clearly still 
the proverb deep and vast, 

‘*The mill will never grind again with 
water that is past.’’ 

—Sarah Doudney. 


scan 


Pippa’s Song 


The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 

The snail's on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 

' —Robert Browning. 


The Man With the Hoe 


Written after seeing Millet’s World-Famous 


Painting. 

“God made man in His own image, in the 
image of God made He him.” [Genesis. | 
Bowed by the weight ,of centuries, he 

leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and 
despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never 
hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal 


jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back 
this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within 
this brain? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and 
gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens 
for power; 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 





Is this the Dream He dreamed who shap. 
the suns 7 

And marked their ways upon the anciey 
deep? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last guj 

There is no shape more terrible than this. 

More tongued with censure of th 
world’s blind greed— 

More filled with signs and portents fy 
the soul— 

More fraught with menace to the yyy. 
verse, 


What gulfs between him and the - 
phim! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to hin 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks oj 
song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of ti 
rose? 

Through this dread shape the sufferin, 
ages look; 

Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop: 

Through this dread shape humanity 
betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protests to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul. 
quenched? 

How will you ever straighten up thi 
shape ; 

Touch it again with 1mmortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and tlk 
light ; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes?’ 


O masters, lords and rulers in all land: 
How will the Future reckon with th: 
Man? 
How answer his brute question 1n tli! 
hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shape th 
world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and wil! 
_ kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing 
he 1s— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to Goi, 
After the silence of the centuries? 
—Edwin Markham. 


NERVOUSNESS AND 
~ EXHAUSTION 











When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ¢ 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the 
relief of depression that accom 
exhaustion and nervousness 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by ove 
work or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 


a 
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1 Your “NATIONAL” Spring Style Book is Ready 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


GSS Gicts Bi sate xeaes 6 acee5 AX to 5.98 
eae : Ls ’, 198° 7.98 
Ladies’ Silk Dresses. - - AO" 19.75 
lingerie Dresses for Misses and Small Women 2.98 6.98 
silk Dresses for Misses and Small Women... 498 9.9% 
Vunior Dresses........ Sucvaies ae | ee 
Children’s Dresses and Coats. . . . , br 95 
Boys’ and Yeung Men's Clothing......... 69°" 12.9% 
ladies’ Tailored Suits... .......0.... 498" 16.9% 


and all kinds of wearing apparel for Women 
Misses and Children 





The “NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepay postage and expressage on all 
our goods to ull parts of the world. kvery 
“NATIONAL garment has the "NA TIONAL’ 
Guarantee Tag attached. ‘This tag says that 
you may return any garment not satisfactory 
to you and we will refund your money and 





bay postage or express charges both ways. 





No Agents 
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this 
“Send me my 


more beautiful and becoming styles. 


Your copy of the New ‘Nation un 


Jeautiful Book is held here to be sent to you FREE. 


‘Narionan’ Style Book” 


Your “Narionag’? Style Book is re 


never so interesting. 


the 


So your “Narionag” Style Book w 


year, 


“ady 
And never have 


Aud it will be most helpful. 


‘Spring Style Book is ready. 


-and it will come 


-filled with 


to you by 
fashions been 


ill be to you the most 
It will mean to you better 


and more clothes—and all for less money. 


The coupon printed here brings you your “Nar ION. at 
it brings you also the separate Booklet of ‘ 


* Style 
‘NatTionan”’ 


delightful 


Book FREE. 
Made-to-Measure 


Your copy of 
And youneed only write 


return mail, 


Spring’s greatly changed, 


so beautiful 


book of 


Spring clothes 


And 


‘Tailored 


Suits and Samples of the new suitings—provided you also ask for this separate Suit 


Book let 


Prices, 810.95 to $25 


are the famous “Nar 
so don't you fail 


These 


1ONAL”)~ Made-to-Measure 


to ask also for your ‘Tailored 


‘Tailored 


Suits 


Suit Booklet 


ARERULEUODERRERRRRRORRORSOCERRRERECRRERGEDCORRRGRESEREE 


Cut out and Mail this Coupon Today 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 244 
234 West 24th Street, New York City 
Please send me, Free,, my copy of the NATIONAL’ 
Springg Style Book 
fila 
t t And d 
alent t SATTON M 
tyle J ' t 1? Made-to- Measure 


CCCDDOUERECHEAERCOCEHOEOEARROOCEOCEOERCEREEGRECORR Gee eeReeeeeeeeeeanes 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
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Shipped Free 
To You 


. Ys\ >: 
A Superb WING Piano 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C. 0. D. 

ES, we willship you tree—abso- 

’ Pp 3 

lutely free to you—a Genuine highest 
grade Wing PinnoDIRECT fromourown factory, 
freight prepaid. ‘Ie most surprising—the most 
amazing offer ever made. An offer that puts 
you on the same footing as the largest plano 
dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRECT 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45 
years—we have been building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- 
where for their sweetness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offers on the Wing. 

We will allow you touse any Wing piano—your 
own choice of 3% superb new styles—in your own home 
for 4 full weeks at our expense. A Wing Upright, a 
Wing Grand or the wonderful Wing Player-Piano that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera selections fyou 
can play it perfectly the lirst day without ever having 
taken music lessons), 


No*Money Down 


y 

We ask no money down — not a cent. 
Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and 
annoy you. We'll ship the instrument, nomoney down 
—freight prepuid, While the piano is in your home use 
it just asif you owned it. You will be amazed at the 
rock-bottom direc(-whelesale-Jactory price we willquote 
in our personal letter to you. Note the partons bell» 
dike tone, the remarkable easy regularity of the action, 
the deep cannonading of the basc, the timbre of the 
treble—note all this—then— 


. 
Not a -Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense, 
Not a penny to pay for the pleasure of usingit 4 weeks, 
No obligations whatever tO keep it—you and wou aloneto 
judge—now write for the piano book (free). 


Our Famous Noteaccord 


without extra charge. An invention by which 
ra can teach yourself to plar—aiven with every Wing. 
t's like getting musie lessons free, Endorsed by 
Paderewski, Jean De Reszke, William Mason, Emma 
Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, S. B, 
Mills. See the Wing Catalog and read the letters of 


these great masters of music. 

We will take your old organ or piano on the 
most liberal of add offers Be sure to get our proposie 
tion before you seli or trade your old instrument, 


Valuable Book 
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Send Coupon for “The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos” 
The New York World says: ‘‘This is a 
book of educational interest everyone should 
own.”” Would you like to know all about pianos; 
how they ure made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then 
send che coupon for the piano book which we 
are sending out free for the present. This book 
of 136 pages tells about material, manufacture, 
assembling, patented devices and what they 
do, all about soundboara, action, case, in fact every 
detail in the production of a fine, high- rade piano, 
You will be astonished at the amount of information | | 
about one quality and piano prices, and how to an- |: 
swer the arguments of piano sal Most plet 
and costly book ever published on the piano business; 
posts you on the making of a piano, start to finish. We 
w ilalsosend free our beautifuleatatlog showing new art 
styles and full explaaation of our rock-bottom pricea 
on the Wing Piano. Just drop a postal or mail 


‘coupon. 
~— oe" 
WING'& SON (ts. 1868) | enter 
Wing Building; 18th St. arse” 
and 9th Avenue .ge®%ee™" PianoBook 
New York oemee” 
Ci Pore COUPON 
50emer™ WING & SON. (Est.1868) 
o0ener” Dept 326% 
eo “<i Wing Bldg., 13th St. and 9th Ave., New York City 
oat A pe any obligations to pur- 
and repeld “THE OOK a COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT PIANOS,” the complete ency- 
amy x piano. Also send full particulars of 


ui -Bottom offer on the Wi ia’ d catalog 
of latest art styles. spree, 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





paid for in cash. 
200 words, 





This Club is open to all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school work. There is no fee. y mani 
Letters must be short as space is limited. 
Address all material relating to this department to the President of 
the Help-One-Anothers, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Every manuscript printed will be 
‘Try not to exceed 








Memory Gems For February 


Let me but find it im my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon ine away, 
‘This is my work ; my blessing, not my 
doom, 
Of all who live, Iam the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right 
way.'’—Van Dyke. 
THE TEACHER’S CREED. 


will not worry. 
will not be afraid. 
will not give way to anger. 
will be kind to every man, 
and child with whom I come in contact. 
I will be cheerful and hopeful. 
I will trust in God and bravely face the 
future, 


—_—— 


— 


It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how 


long, 

Faint not, fight on! 

Tomorrow comes the song. 

THE THACHER’S PRAYER 

May every soul that touches mine- 

Be it the slightest contact—get theretrom 
some good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One inspiration yet untelt, one bit of 
courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of 
faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the 
gathering mists, 


To make this lite worth while and Ileaven | ; 
. the while of every teacher's investiga- 


a surer heritage. 


To help the child to become unselfish, 
self-reliant, kind, thoughtful, consider- 
ate, honest and independent; to train to 
habits of usefulness; to promote purity 
of thought and life; to have even some 
small part in awakening loftier purposes 


land holier aspirations; to arouse in the 


minds of boys and girls an honest and 
sincere hope to be able to some extent to 
make happier the school, the home, the 
community, the state, the nation, the 
world—-should be the highest ambition 
of every teacher.—arrelt. 


President’s February Letter 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Some of you have asked me to suggest 
some helpful books on Kducational Dra- 
matics. Perhaps just a word or two here 
may give others of our Club a helpful 
hint. You ask if ‘‘play-acting’’ has heen 


f 1 helpful in the schools with which | : 
pagan sets a ; | to correspond with other teachers inter- 


we are acquainted, Yes, it has, and the 
children thoroughly enjoy it. 
thor of ‘*Plays for the Home’’ says: 
‘*Krom an educational point of view, the 
acting of plays by children is beneficial 
in two ways: first, it develops natural ex- 


The au- | 


| Stella G. S. Perry. 


ia | and festivals. 
woman poems and stories, songs and 


| Andersen 


In the meantime, till that book does 


February 1914 








come out, five helpful books for the 
teacher are: | 
4, ‘‘ Educational Dramatics.’’ By Enuna 
Sheridan Fry. Mrs. Fry is the director | 
of the Educational Players, and her hand- | 
book will prove just what a_ teacher 
wishes. (Moffatt, Yard & Co., New York. | 
Price 50 cents. ) | 
2. ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Act.’’ By: 
This tells how to! 
make statues, how to give shadow plays | 
and tableaux; how to manage pageants | 
It also tells of good acting | 
dances. | 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. Price | 
75 cents.) 
3. ‘Plays for the Home.’’ By Augusta | 
Stevenson, which is explained by the | 
title. Incidents trom Aesop, Grimm, | 
and the Arabian Nights are 


’ 





here dramatized, and will prove easy for | 


/ gends,"* 


| 


‘ 
! 
| 


| 





pression in the voice; second, it gives | 


freedom and grace in the bodily attitudes 
and movements which are involved in 
reading and speaking.’' 

There are, of course, 
avoided in this work, as in many other 
lines. You do not want to train your 
little folks to be inveterate ‘* movie’’ and 
matinee devotees. But, under the guid- 
ance of a thougthiul teacher, it can be 
of great help. As Miss Perry writes: 


‘‘T acted today the part of an elf 
Who was ever so helpful and kind; 
And I liked it so much that I said to my- 
self 
When the acting was done, I will de like 
that elf 
For it makes me so glad in my mind. 


I have found the selections your editor, 
Miss Faxon, used to give in Normal In- 
structor very helpful in this line. The 
notes she wrote for the poems made. the 
giving of tableaux, etc., much easier. I 
have often wished she would dramatize 
‘*Kvangeline,’’ ‘‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,’’ etc., poems and stories illus- 
trating our own early history, in such 
easy form that any school could success- 
fully use them, Would not that be an 
ideal way of studying history? 


things to be | 
&* i the 





the children to give; and the teacher, 
too, will find that it will not take up as 
much of her time as she fears. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. Price $.1.25) 

4. ‘‘Dramatized Stories, .Myths and Le- 
By Alice Cook Fuller, Thir- | 
teen of the best-known classics made in- | 
10 little dramas. Very helptul directions. | 
This is a remarkably good book for 
teachers to whom dramatization is a | 
novelty, (Eldridge Entertainment 
Ilonse, Franklin, Ohio. Paper 35 cents, | 
cloth 50 cents.) | 

5. ‘‘The Dramatic Method of Teach- | 
ing.’’ By Harriet Finlay-Johnson. This 
hook tells how to teach a// /he common 
branches by dramatization and is worth 


tion, It is written by an English woman 
but edited by our own Kllen Cyr, of Cyr 
Reader tame. Be sure to read this book. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston, Price 1.00.) 

Do vou remember how the young Al- 
cotts enjoyed their dramatizing of ‘‘ Pil- 


grim’s Progress?’’ That is a splendid 
story for this purpose. 

shoul¢ joy very much hearing 

I should en ve much | g 

from you in regard to what you have 


done in this line. 
Cordially your friend, 
JRAN HALIFAX. 


Club Exchange 


1. Miss Teresa Burns, Pioneer, Iowa, 
would like to exchange products fora 
product map with western and southern 
states. She also would be glad of pressed 
leaves from those states. 

2. Miss Hlizabeth S. Cavanagh, 17 
Graves Avenne, Guilford, Conn., wishes | 





ested ina plan of renting a cottage on 
the Massachusetts coast for a vacation 
the coming suminer. 

3. Mrs. Klsie M. Varney of Glen, N. 
H., has pupils in the fourth, sixth and 
eighth grades who would like to ex- , 
change Jetters and specimens with pupils 
living outside the New England states. 

4. Miss Elsie LL. Kstee, Putnam, 
Dewey County, Oklahoma, would like 
name of a teacher on the Atlantic 
coast and another on the Pacific who 
would be wililng to send her some sea- 
shells, for which she would send some 


W oman’s 


W ork 


in preparing appetiz- 
ing and wholesome 
foodislightened by this 
famous baking powder 





Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 
Dainty Pastries 
Fine Puddings 


It adds healthful 
qualities to the food 








cotton bolls. 


Club Letters 


Letters of Travel 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

We use Carpenter’s Geographical 
Readers for an oral reading lesson for 
perhaps three or four days, discussing 
peculiarities of the people, etc. The 
pupils then imagine themselves traveling 
in some one of the countries studied, and 
write me Jong letters, describing their 
trip, the appearance of the country, the 
manners and customs of the people and, 
in fact, anything interesting they know 
of the country or peopie. For this work 
they are allowed free use of the library 
and magazines, 

The ‘interest they take in this work is 
remarkable, many of the advanced pupils 








ROYAL 


Baking 
Powder 


Made from pure, grape 
cream of tartar 


Do not use alum baking powders. 
They may not always be distin 
guished by their price; but generally, 
powders that are sold for ten to 
twenty-five cents a pound, or 4 
cent an ounce, are made from 
alum. Use in your food only @ 
baking powder whose label shows 
it is made from cream of tarlal. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEw YorK — 











(Continued on page 52) 
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“There is great need of cleansing 
the teeth after breakfast and before 
going to school, for if the food parti- 
cles are allowed to remain in the 
mouth during the school session they 
rot only will produce a fermentation 
which will cause the teeth to decay, 
but will offer an inviting field for the 
development of any disease germ 
that may enter the mouth during 
school hours.” 


HIS advice from Dr. Samuel A. Hopkins of 

the New York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons will fortify the efforts of every teacher who 
has joined with us in the “Good ‘Teeth—Good 
Health” cause. 





To those teachers who have not yet taken up this great work in the 
interest of better health and better school work, this typical com- 
ment may suggest sending to us for our free trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream, our ‘‘Oral Hygiene” booklets, and our 
Pledge Cards to help the children remember their duty to 
their teeth. 





4 Colgate & Co. 
Dept. 7, 


I 
4 = 199 Fulton Street 
New York 







¢ 


Please send me with 






Please use the coupon below in sending for free trial 
tubes and pledge cards. Or you may use the coupon 
in any other educational journal in which this ad- 
vertisement appears. 





A out charge trial tubes 





and pledge cards for 









Colgate & Company, 0 Rta sn 


Dept. 7. 199 Fulton Street, New York Tea che csseesseeseecoserssneeseensen 






9 P.O. Address. 
, 














This offer good only in the United States 
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feelin crented 
vceptional values this season, 
sent postpaid at the following prices : 


mere € 


tevennee 


Silk Valentine Vostceards, beautiful goods, usually sold at double the price, 
Perfumed Valentine Postcards, flowers, and silk padded hearts perfumed with sachet powder, 


at toe to Zc euch, special bargain at 


Phe wise teacher knows it isan investment which will pay big dividends, 
We do not believe their equal can be found anywhere else for the 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Try a Valentine Postoffice 


Ihave a postofiice in vourschool, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note the interest and era of good 


Try it. We have 





Elite.—Elegant cut out cards, embossed, about 3x5, 
There isa large assortment of designs, all with appro- 
printe Valentine mottoes, bright and pretty,  1},.¢ 
each, Knvelopes for same 4e per doz, 

Style B.— Embossed, cut out: heart shaped folders, 
33ox3%,, assorted designs, le Gach, 120 for #1. 

Style CC. Embossed cards, cut out heart shape 
and other fancy shapes, assorted, about 414x435. 

le each, 120 for $1. 

Style embossed, cut out, 435x614, 
assorted, 2c each, 60 for #1, 

style E.—Elegant lace and delicate ornaments, 
springing from embossed, cut out, folding backs, 
4'x6'). assorted, se each, 40 for $1, 

Style G.— same as style E, but larger and finer, 

de each, 24 for #1, 

Style Hi.—Same as style G, but larger and finer, 

10¢ each, 12 for #1, 

Envelopes.—Plain envelopes for Style B, de per 
dozen; for Style CC, 6e per dozen, Embossed envel- 
for Style B,C, and K, le each 3; for styles G and 
Hf, 2c euch, 

Novelty 
parchment, celluloid, silk, ete., 
rated, 1c, 25e, S0e, Tse, and $l each, 
finest goods made. d 

Imported Valentine Postcards, — Klegant 
cards lithographed in colors and gold, embossed, very 
pretty and pleasing, the quality sold) by other dealers 
at 2for de, about 100 desigus assorted, 

I',c¢ each, 25 for 25e, 

Domestic Valentine Postcards.—Lithographed 
and embossed, big assortment of designs, 

le each, 2 for lie, 

Watercolor Valentine Postcards.—On water- 
colored cardboard for coloring with watercolors, Fine 
for busy work, leeach. 

Box of 12 good colors, brush and directions, 13sec, 

5e each, 
usually sold 
10¢ each, 


}.—Folders, 






Valentines.—Elegant goods made of 
handsomely deco- 
These are the 






Red Cardboard Hearts 50ina package, | inch l0c, 244 inch 20¢e a package, 


Heart Shaped Hangers.- 
hangers, envelope With each, beautiful goods, 

Folding Card Novelties, 
making them appear more lifelike, 
Keach in envelope, 


John Wilcox, 


When card is opened, 
Will stand on miantel, 


Dainty card novelties made by the famous Raphael Tuck & Sons Co., ribbon 


34% inch 2'ec each. 


flowers, children, birds, ete., spring out from the back, 


These also are Tuck goods, beautifully made, 
Fivesizes, loc, 24,0, 5c, We, and 20 each, 


Milford, N. Y. 











(- 


which to buy it? 


Series, 


the sume class, 


Now, 


acquainted with the books, 








Why Pay More? 


Why pay more when you can get it in the INSTRUCTOR 
LITERATURE SERIES for Five Cents? 

It does seem foolish, doesn’t it, to pay more for yonr supple- 
mentary reading material than is absolutely necessary, especially 
when it is so desirable to have a large assortment of supple- 
mentary reading and you have a comparatively small fund with 
For instance, it seems like an absolute waste 
of money to pay thirty-five or forty cents for a copy of Steven- 
son’s Child’s Garden of Verses when you can get it in the Instruc- 
tor Literature Series for five cents, or about tweuty-five cents for 
Hale’s Man Without a Country when you can get it also for five 
cents. This is not only true of these two books but of a large 
number of others that are contained in the Instructor Literature 
For instance, Ouida’s Dog of Flanders, Poe’s Gold Bug, 
The Adventures of a Brownie, Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes, Jane 
Andrews’ Little Brown Baby, Hawthorne’s Golden Fleece, Whit- 
tier’s Suow Bound, Longfellow’s Evangeline, and many others of 


Resides, there is in the series such excellent books as Nida’s 
Story of Panama and the Canal, Griffis’ What I Saw in Japan, 
Paulson's The Chinese and Their Country, Grames’ Heroes from 
King Arthur, Booker ‘TI. Washington’s Story of Slavery, Baker’s 
story of the Flag, Grimes’ Tolmi of the Treetops and White’s 
Making of Muropean History, all of which are our exclusive titles, 

We, therefore, repeat, “Why pay more when youcan get what 
you want inthe Instructor Literature Series at five cents a copy?” 
You can get books on History, Biography, Literature, Art, Fables, 
Myths, Nature Stories, Geographical Stories; in fact, stories of 
allsorts suitable for reading in school and out—the kind of 
stories that interest and hold the attention of boys and girls and 
develop in them a taste for reading and literature, 
before you forget it, 
journal and read carefully the interesting list of titles ; then sit 
down and make up an order for a few copies just to become 
Notice especially the ‘Introduc- 
tion Offer” printed at the bottom of the list. 


Published Jointly By 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
and 


Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, iil. 


)) 


turn to the third cover of this 


N. Y. 

















375 for lO Cts 


LM Thts wonderful bargain contains 375 
a Valentine Post Cards, Motto & Greet- 
ing Cards in gorgeous colors and gold, 
mnew Valentine Favors for parties— 
Hearts, Cupids, Pretty Girls, Scotch 
Lassies, Doves, Bows and Arrows etc. 

ia Greatest and prettiest collection of 





Valentine Cards, Souvent.s & Favors 
yon ever saw. More rhan satisfaction 


a guaranteed, The entire 875 postpaid 
@ for 10 cehts; 8sets 25c, Address 
U.S, CARD GO, CHIGAGO, 





SY 
A Sample Apron 10° 
Will Cost You. . 


Send us name of your dealer (who should keep 
Dean Lockstitched Aprons and Rompers), with 
We for packing and postage, and we will send 
you an embroidered round apron, 

THE W. H. DEAN CO., 158 Everett Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 
(Dealers Write for Particulars) 


' leaves in its wake an 


Help-One-Another Club — Continued 





bringing in current events, which they 
know are being discussed in other 
; countries, They write the views of the 
people. This they get from newspapers 
and the folks at home. From this they 
acquire much knowledge which they 
would not get in any other way. It also 
creates a desire for literature, 


a vote taken as to which is best.—N#LLIE 
BURKE, Iowa. 


From the Land of Sunshine 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

We are in the Sacramento Valley and 
from our schoolhouse door can see the 
foothills of the Sierra Nevadas, and 
above them the high mountains whose 
snowy peaks stand like marble against 
the blue sky. 


revel in grapes. 

Beyond, on a hillside, is an orange 
orchard where the golden fruit shines 
anong the glossy leaves. 
giving time, the orchard is a scene of 


and hauled to market. 


trees whose fruit may soon be on your 
tables as a pickled relish. It is a favor- 
ite trick here to offer to an unsuspecting 
person from the east 
olives to eat—beautiful, plump, purple 
fruit with a flavor so unspeakable that 
once tasted it is never forgotten. It re- 
quires a thorough soaking in lye water 
to render the fruit fit for pickling. 





To the north of us is a long grove— 
acres upon acres of almond trees, which 
if midwinter are a billowy sea of blos- 
soms, in anticipation of the summer har- 
vest of nuts. 

When the wind is right, there comes 
lo our ears a steady rattling noise trom 
the great dredge behind the hill as it 
digs up the river-bottom 
search for shining grains of gold, and 
unsightly wilder- 


| ness of rocks. 





Here in the land of sunshine, our lit- 


tle folks work through the long school | 


term, and listen with rapt attention to 
any story that may be told of the Jand 
where real snow talls.—FrLoy L. SmirH, 
California. 


A Fine History Game 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Here is a history game which is popu- 
lar with my pupils. Hach pupil takes 


an historic character, and when called | 
upon, stands and describes the character, | 


omitting the name. When the pupils 
can guess the name of the character de- 
scribed they raise their hands aml guess. 
The pupil reciting tells if the guess is 
right. If so the pupil-making the right 
yuess is ‘‘it,’? and stands and tells his 
story. If the guess is wrong, the first 
pupil proceeds with his story until some 
one guesses the name of the character. 

My pupils being good in history begin 
their descriptions by telling facts not 
well known, and then if the character is 
not guessed, lead up to the subject with 
better known facts. 

This game may be varied, thus:—The 
pupil stands and tells facts about this 


character, until some: one raises his 
hand, who instead of guessing (if he 


thinks he knows the answc:) stands and 
proceeds with the story. If he is cor- 
rect, the first pupil sits down, and the 
second one talks until a third pupil, 
who by this time knows tne character, 
raises her hand and proceeds with the 
story. When a number of pupils raise 
their hands, they are allowed to. guess 
the name of the character. Tien another 
pupil starts a new story. 

This is really a fine game, and the chil- 
dren become quite enthusiastic about it, 
and will spend as much or more time in 
preparing their characters as in learning 
an ordinary history lesson. — E. B. 
Mowry, Rhode Island. 


Guess-Words 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

On Friday afternoon we always try to 
vary tle routine a little. My pupils 
like the question-box. Each one is al- 
lowed to write on slips of paper a_ cer- 
tain number of questions. These relate 
to the work, 

Sometimes’ we 


‘*guess words.’’ <A 


Usually these letters are read aloud and | 


Beside the schoolhouse is | 
a vineyard where the children are free to | 


By Thanks- | 
busy activity as the oranges are picked | 


Behind tiie house is a grove of olive | 


a handful of ripe | 


land in its | 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regeuts of N, y 
State for the pust 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in) GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and {6 

HERS MTIFICAT ES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques 
tions are added atter each examination, 

The questions are grouped by t CS taking 
the books SUITABLE KOR CLASS Usp 
with the LATE EXAMINATION Pa. 
PERS at the end of the books, 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTs: 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX: 



















K AMINATIONS, 
_.. Question and Answer Books in 
Arithmetic Geography El. English 
||. U.S. History | Physiology Spelling 
| Algebra Drawing Geometry 
istYr..Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


3rd. Yr. Eng. ist Yr. Latin 


1 Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Coy, 
| Physics Hist. of Edu. - Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 


Price 25c each; for class use 2c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

Withan order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free, 
Be Let us send vou a dozen or more of each 
You can return any 


kind for your school, 
not wanted and vemtt for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils onh 


ahout 18 each and thev ave worth more 
than thts to any one studying these subjects, 


Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,II7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y, 














A New Mental Arithmetic 


By C, S. PALMER, B, 1, Prineipal of the Angola High Sehool, 
| PALMER'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 
| mect the 1 for special mental work in the sixth, 
| seventh and eighth grades. Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any er 
aminations, ‘Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable example 
to supplement their regular class-work, It contains 

at the mental examples given in the New York 

2 examinations during the past five years; also many 
tuken from special tests given by district superinten. 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efticienc 
of different classes. If contains tables, rules, analyse 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
| willarouse interest and enthusiasm in the dullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 

Price, single copy 20 cents 

Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.¥. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day., Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require. 


DRA WING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils bein 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the hook, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination iit 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sil 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illis 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid, ’ 

ner We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, At 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a_ record tl 
the standing of your pupils for each review dunns 
the term or year.” One card answers for one pupils 
whole year. . They are arranged for the signature 
the parents each month. Size of each 71.04 inches 
Price 10e per dozen ; 3 doz + Send te tor sample 
doz, and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, !/ 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Kuizanera Mernick Kyirr, B. 5. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS |. 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS con faite 
Size of sheet, #44 x5—Colored, [lustrated with fu 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all gra 
of school work. 


Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you ne 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon rece!p 
50 cents in stamps. 

One From Many. 


> walt 
“The Busy Work Series are just what people aie 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind, ‘The ner vou! 
excellent and [shall do some splendid work saat 
selling them in flowa.” Prin, O. A. Coll 117 
lowa, Address, W. HAZLETON smite, 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








— 
pupil is allowed to place upon the board 
, word of which every other letter is 
omitted, as —e—c—(beach). Three min- 
utes are allowed for guessing and a 
cord is kept of the number guessed by 
each pupil. 

Is there a teacher who does not know 
about making pulp and salt and flour 
relief maps? Tear old papers into tiny 
hits, soak overnight, then stir and beat 
unt] all isa smooth pulp. Spread out 
upon thin board or cardboard, the pulp 
may be modeled into a relief map. A 
little salt added to it makes it dry more 
quickly. ; 

Take two parts of salt to one of flour, 
mix with enough water to make a thick 
paste. This may be colored with shav- 
inys of colored chalk. Rivers and lakes 
way be marked with ink.—H. R., Okla- 
homa. 

[the pulp and salt maps have been 
witten about before, but each teacher 
has her own way of making them, and 
sometimes has better success with one 
recipe than with one almost like it. So 
different directions may prove useful.— 
PRESIDEN. | 

Travel Club Letter—Milan, Ohio 

EDISON'S BIRTHPLACE 


Dear Help-One-A nothers :— 

Sketches of the yreat electrician are 
numerous and often erroneous. I shall 
endeavor to give only a few tacts rela- 
live to his birth and brief residence here. 
born in 


Thomas Alva Edison was 
Milan, Krie County, Ohio, Feb. 11, 
1847. He is the youngest son, and only 


surviving child of Samuel Edison and 
Naucy 


Elliot, who were married at 




















Thomas Alva Edison’s Birthplace 


Vienna, Canada, 1808, and to whom 
were born three other sons, and three 
daughters, Marion, Harriet Ann, Eliza 
Smith and William Pitt, Carlisle Snow 
and Samuel Ogden, Of this family of 
seven children three died at the age of 
six years, William Pitt and Harriet Ann 
in middle life, and Marion (Mrs Homer 
Page) in the fullness of years. Mrs. 
Paye, during the several years of her 
widowhood, occupied the historic cot- 
lage, and was ever proud to speak of 
‘My brother, the inventor,’’? and to en- 
lerlain callers with the fine phonograph 
and barrel of music sent her by this 
brother, The cottage, at her death, de- 
scended to her only daughter Mrs. Belle 
Restine, of Chicago, and is now occupied 














land iron 





Milan Schoolhouse. Built in the Form of a 
Greek Cross 


by sole Cousins of the great inventor, 
Samuel Kdison, with his wife and 
laughter, 
. This historic family dwelling was built 
*y the inventor's father sixty years ago, 
and purchased by Mrs. Page from strangers 
: ated years ayo. It isa modest but pic- 
esque brick structure facing Choate 
Avenue, but standing out in clear view 
‘om the northern approach to the town, 
‘d readily distinguishable by its red 





brick walls and white blinds and trim- 
mings. It has been modernized by the 
addition of a broad porch across the en- 
tire front, but is otherwise unchanged, 
save that the blinds are white instead otf 
green as formerly. 

The Edisons moved to Port Huron in 
1854 when the ‘‘ Wizard’’ was only seven 
years of age. An anecdote related to me 
by Mrs. Page is characteristic of his 
childhood. She said: ‘‘Al was always a 
queer boy, indulging in the expression 
of—to us, his sisters and brothers—ob- 
scure ideas aud idle fancies. Once when 
he had been telling me how he meant, 
when he became aman, to ‘make wood 
taik,’ I went to our mother 
with the complaint, ‘Mother, Al does 
talk so foolish. He says that some day 
he will make wood and iron talk. 
Mother, he cannot ever do that, can he?’ 
The wise mother, like another wise 
mother of old, pondered this saying and 
‘hid it in her heart.’ Iler reply to her 
little daughter was: ‘Marion, we can- 
not tell what hie will develop into.’ ”’ 

How proplhietic were those words! Who 
could have dreamed ot the splendid 
achievements to be perfected in the mag- 
nificent brain of the embryo electrician 
from that undeveloped germ of thought, 
the idea of making wood and iron talk. 
Two years ago Mr. Kdison gave to 
our high school a complete electrical 
apparatus for the chemical laboratory, 
valued at about $750. — Ile jias made sev- 


|eral visits to his home town in recent 
| years, When public receptions have been 


held, and a warm welcome was accorded 
him. 


Ah, truly great is he! 

And thrice, thrice proud are we 

And grateful that he lives, 

And luster lends and gives 

To Milan on the hills, 

Amidst her creeks and rills. 

Old Milan! rich in fame, 

Since justly we may claim. 

Him for our very own—‘‘Our Edison.”’ 


Our school building is unique, and I 
am told that committees on building 
have come trom several states to inspect 
its advantageous features. It is in the 
form of a Greek cross, having four 
double-door entrances and fronting on 
the two principal streets. Well-lighted 
rooms, semi-circular ante-rooms arching 
by two openings into each room, and 
quick exit in case of fire are the prin- 
cipal advantages. —A. C. B., Milan, Ohio. 


A Friday Afternoon Circus 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

May I tell you about our Friday atter- 
noon circus? All the blackboard space 
was covered with well-drawn pictures of 


different wild animals, done with sten- | 


cils. Under each animal was written its 


name, the family to which it belonged | 


and the country from which it came. 
Kach child was made a ‘‘keeper’’ of 
some animal and described its life. This 
is a help in geography as well as natural 
history. —TENNESSEE THACHER. 

[Please send address.—PRESIDENT. } 


Arithmetic Devices 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

For drill on the multiplication table I 
have each child write the table ten times 
at his seat and cut the paper in strips, 
one statement on a strip. These I take 
up in class and read. The one who an- 
swers correctly gets the strip. At the 
close of the lesson each counts his strips 
and the one whio has the most wins. 

‘*Climb the ladder’’ is another game. 
I draw a house on the board with ladders 
at front and back doors. On each rung 


| is placed work in addition, subtraction, 


multiplication, or the like. If a child 
stumbles on a rung he stays there until 
all the others have had a trial, unless he 
answers that missed by another. When 
all have had a chance to go up they start 
down. 











Sometimes I let one of the class be 
‘‘teacher’’ and give out the day’s work. 
If the teacher ‘‘misses’? some one else 
takes his place. 

Still another is to make two concentric 
circles, placing several numbers inside 
the larger and one inside the smaller. 
Let one member of the class be score- 
keeper and another one point to thie 
numbers. The one who gets the most 
marks placed after his name by the score- 
keeper wins.—HELYNE, Missouri. 


Interesting Geography 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have just been loosing over some 
geography work, which has been such a 
success that I am sure others would like 
to try the same plan. We were begin- 
ning the study of products of the United 
States, and I was determined to make it 
novel and interesting if possible. I as- 
signed a different subject to each in the 
Class, asking them to find out ali they 
could about their own special topic be- 
fore the next -lesson, which came on 
Monday. I class, Monday, we dis- 
cussed the topies and each pupil added 
any interesting facts which he could. 

Kor our language lesson on this same 
day each wrote the story of his or her 
product. We exchanged papers and 
corrected, 

For our geography lesson Tuesday, as 
drew a map of the United States, and 
pasted or fastened bits of their product 
(as kernels of corn or wheat or bits of 
coal) over all the territory in) which the 
product was found, During the drawing 
period Tuesday we made a cover design 
for the story already written. 

A picture of the product makes an at- 
tractive cover, or the words ‘' The Story of 


' Corn’? printed and outlined with kernels 
| of the grain is also a novel way of mak- 
| ing a cover. 


We next mounted our maps and stories 
on cardboard, 16x9 inches, placing the 
map across the top of cardboard and the 
stories below them. We then filled 
small vials obtained at a drug store with 
different things made from the products, 
and tastened them to the cardboard by 
means of an clastic. Of course some of 
the products we were unable to put in 
vials but we tastened them to the card- 
board in different ways. 

Some of the products on the wheat 
chart were: — whole’ wheat, cracked 


| wheat, a cracker, a piece of straw mat- 


ting, a piece of straw flour, and 
different wheat cereals. 


Coal, petroleum, iron, cotton and wool 


paper, 


| made very interesting charts. —VERMONT 


TRACHER. 


From the Dry-Farming District 


Dear Ielp-One-Anothers :— 

I teach a school in the dry-farming 
district of Colorado. This is a new coun- 
try and one which at first seemed very 


strange. One-can look for miles and see 
nothing but the rolling prairies. The 
people have very poor homes. Some 


live in ‘‘dug-outs’’ and others have box- 
houses, papered on the outside. A three- 
room house is considered a mansion. 
This is due to the fact that we are twenty- 
five miles from a railroad and after lum- 
ber is hauled it is very high. The 
farmers are learning to raise better 
crops each year. Potatoes, corn, millet, 
cane and winter wheat are the chief prod- 
ucts. Last year the melons were very 
yood, but often the season is too short 
for them to ripen. 

I was very much impressed by the way 
the children play. Most of us can re- 
member some stream or trees in conuec- 
tion with our childhood. These chil- 
dren do not have either. They chase 
tumble weeds when the wind is blowing 
them about during the fall and winter. 
In the summer they yather the small 
prairie flowers. 

We have had a pleasant winter, with 
sunshine every day.—I. C. H., Colorado. 





For Ten Cents Extra 


Wheu remitting your subseription 
fee for either Normal Instruetor or 


Primary Plans, enclose ten cents 


extra and secure your choice of Practical Selections and The School Year as 


offered on page two of this Journal. 
scriptions and renewals, 


This unusual offer applies alike to new sub- 


The : Ed ison 
= N ew Phonograph 


Mr. Edison’s Latest Invention 


Now Shipped 


FRE 


An offer introducing The New 
Edisons. Write quick—while this 
offer lusts, 

RITE today for our new Edison 





catalog—that tells you all about 
the wonderful new model Edi- 





son and our new Edison offer! 
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; eras 
A new concealed } 
horn machine at a price within the reach CV AESHEMR 
all! On easy menthly termes if desired, hbrasshband : 
the waltces, the two steps, the solos, comt 
vaudeville, ductsand quartetles, All will be 


yours with the Edisonin your home, 


‘The Offer: 


We will send you the new model Edison 
Phonograph and your choice of all the brand 


new records on an absolutely free loan. 


Entertain your family and friends, 


send it back at our expense, 


REMEMBER, not 2 penny down—no deposit— 
no guarantee —no C.O. D, to te 

buy—a full free trict in your 
from us~-direct to you. Retur 
pense or payable dif you want t 
rock-bottom price direct from us. 








We are tremendously 


>» gc * proud of this magnifi- 
The Reason . oat new instrument, 
When you get it in your town we know everyt 
will say that nothing like it has ever been hea 
we are pretty sure the 
then somebody el 

new atyle Edisonas, é 
now at the moat estoune 
easy terms as low as a few dollars a month, 


Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free 


Your name and «ddress on a postal or in a letter 
(or just the coupon) is enoug 

in asking for the catalog. 
this offer lasts. 












3262 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Canadumn uyice ~ 355 Portage Ave., 
SuBeaena eau aes 













F. K. BABSON, ‘ 
Edison Phonograph Distributors, \ 
Dept. 3262 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please 
alog and full particulars of your free 
the new model Ediwon Phonograph. 
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} ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


Little Men and Women Gift Booklets 


For Presentation to Pupils at Close of School 


The series consists of ‘Litthe Men’ Booklets, ‘Little Women’? Booklets and 
Floral Booklets. 





I’m a little Monday girl; I help the 
clothes to scrub, 
And on my little Washing board | 


rub and rub and rub. 


I hang the clothes up on the line, 
with clothes pins make them fast, 











Oh, I am always Very glad when 
Monday comes at last. 








I am a little Tuesday girl ; I iron, 
don’t you see ? 


And never scorch a single thing, I'm 
careful as can be. 

The lace and all the frilly things, 
why Mother has to do, 


But | can iron the plainer things; | 
think it’s nice, don’t you? 











Iam a hittle Friday pirl ; I have a 
cap and broom, 

For I must surely sweep the house, 
yes, every single room ; 

And dust the chairs and tables, till 
everything is clean, 

Oh, Friday is the cleaning day, the 
best I’ve eVer seen. 








Tam the girl for Saturday, for then 
is when we bake 

All sorts of cookies, pies and things 
and fancy kinds of cake, 

And bread and beans and _ patties, 
and meat that’s tender too, 


Oh, baking day’s the best of all ,— 
I think so, say, don’t you ? 














Each Booklet has eight pages and covers, tied with silk. 

The Little Women Booklets are illustrated by the four sketches shown 
above, beautifully produced in colors, one page being devoted to each engraving 
and its accompanying verse. The Litthe Men Booklets are identical in style, but il- 
lustrate boys engaged in various occupations, and appropriate verses, 

The Floral Booklets are for the older pupils, are similar in design and have 


four pages with engravings, in many colors. 


Names of Teachers and Pupils 
Each Booklet has specially printed in it, on pages set apart for the purpose, the 
names of the teacher, all pupils, the school officials, place, date, etc., making 
them of close personal interest to all and lending to them a feature which will in 
sure their being kept and prized for years, This feature has contributed 
largely to the popularity of our school souvenirs, published for several years past. 
These Booklets will be ready for distribution about February Ist. 
Though specially prepared for each school, they will be produced in such large 
numbers, in the aggregate, as to make it possible to supply them at the very low rates 
Sample free, on request. 


name 


of $1.20 for first dozen, 6c for each additional Booklet. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Fifth Year Geography 

(Continued from page 22) , 
are there 1n this country? 
we know most about, perhaps? 
is that state? Point to it on the map. 
Tell the class where it is. 


Who knows in what group of states it 


is? 
Will some one tell us another way to 


Jocate the state, one which will tell more 


exactly where it is? 

What 1s latitude? 
we begin to measure? 
tude of the equator? Jook on the map 
of the western hemisphere and determine 
whether New York is north or south ol 
the equator, About how far north? Took 
al the map of the state and tell the lats- 
tude of the northern boundary of the 
state. The southern boundary point. 

What is the difference between the 
number of degrees on the northern boun- 
dary and the southern point? 

How many degrees wide, then, is New 
York? Tow many deprees in length 
trom west to east is the state? Those are 
degrees of what? Yes, but we take up 
the study of Jongitude at another time. 
Charles may read us what the geography 
tells us about this same subject, the post- 
tion of New York state. 7 

Thank you, Now tora few more views 
of the interesting places to visit and then 
we shall have the privilege of writing a 
few statements of what we have already 
seen and learned of our own state, 


February Studies in Literature 
(Continued from page 6) 


STANZA V: Spell and detine :—humble, 
adjudged, merit, content, 

What contrast is there between the rich 
man’s ‘‘wants’’ and the poor man’s 
‘wishes?’’) explain line 3. What is the 
ditference between content and the satiets 
inferred in stanza TIT? Which condition 
of heart 1s to be preterred, the one de- 
sertbed im stanza TIT or the one in 
stunza VP 

STANZA Vir Spell and define : 
couraye, outcast. 

Ilow has the poor man an opportunity 


to learn patience that the rich man has 


not? Is patience something to be desired? 
Where does he get courage to bear sor- 
row? Kxplain lines 4-5. What senti- 
How 
tloes it compare with the sentiment in 
stanzas 1-3? 

STANZA VIL: Spell and detine: 
charity. 

In what way is charity toil? Can you 
line 2? What is meant by 
‘‘Jarge’’ charity? Whiy does the poet say 
that it whitens the hands? Is charity 
the crop obtained from lis lands only, or 
all his inheritance? What word 
the last line? 
Kimphasize the word next to it and tell 
what the difference in meaning is. 


level, 


STANZA VIIL: Spell and define:—scorn, | 


fragrant, benign. 

Explain lines 2-3. How does being 
rich and great make one weary? What 
word would you use in place of ‘‘yives’’ 
in line 4? 


“pives??? What word = shouid be em- 
phasized in the last line? 

STANZA IX: Spell and detine :—title, 
heirship, vast, record. 

What is the transition word? How 


have been devoted to the 
To the poor man’s son ? 
To whom does this stanza refer? What 
inheritance is mentioned here? Whose 
sons are they considered in this stanza? 
Kxplain line 4. How is the title to be 
proved? Is it any harder for one than 


Inany stalzas 
rich man’s son? 


Explain the last two lines, 
climax. 


History Lesson —Washington 


(Continued frome page 20) 


at the task in band, ‘‘imedsuring with bits | 
own hands every bit ot building or con. | 
| struction * 
| mechanics,”’ 


* showy a yreat turn for 


In his later lite, ‘those who saw 
at Mount Vernon thought him gentler 
with litle children than Mrs, Washington 


even, and remembered how he bad always | 


shown love and tenderness for them, go- 


ing oftentimes out of his way to warn | 


them of danger, with a kind pat on thie 


head when he saw them watching the | 
| 


soldiers in war davs. 


Which one do 
Where 


Krom what place do 
What is the lati- | 


patience | 


Is this a common way to. use | 


Why? | 
Notice the | 


hin | 
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EAT 


What You Will—When You Wil|~ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 

| Digest the Meal Easily 
and Surely. 

Food in itself is harmless. ‘The reasyy 
stomach troubles arise is duce to faulty qj 
' gestion brought about by overworking the 

body or brain, sickness, overeating, Jate 
hours, ete. j 

The only way to correct faulty stomach 
troubles and digestive mistakes is to dy 
what nature wants. All that nature need, 
is a little assistance to do this work. — This 
is why doctors tell you to dict. — By no} 
eating nature is compelled to aid herself 
You do not then overwork her when she js 
already exhausted. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets go into your 
stomach just like food. ‘They help digesi 
this food. Then they enrich the blood, 
and thus when the next meal is eaten the 
system is better prepared to do its work 
without assistance or at least less harmfully, 

By following this natural habit) you yj] 
ina short time correct stomach trouble, do 
; away with indigestion and remove all day 

ger of fatal digestion troubles. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the best 
| tablets made. ‘They are composed of the 
| very best natural ingredients, one grain of 
/one element will digest 3,000 grains of 
| meats, fish, vegetables, grains, soup, ete. 

Always take a Stuart’s Dyspepsia Table! 
| after meals or just betore bedtime. By do 

ing this you will be acting: wisely and play 
| ings safe. 
| Goto your druggist anywhere and buy 
a box now. Price 50 cents, j 
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SHES ‘PRICES! 


Send quick for FREE copy of 
Philipsborn’s new massive, en 
larged Catalog of women’s Spring 
and S y Apparel--see how 
Philipsborn offers smashed prices 
that shame price boosters, Then 
compar all others! That's the 
proof of Philipsborn’s unequaled 











133] © 
Has two WAIST .Philipsborn and save big money, 
broad jreveres, rich] Everything Guaranteed 
vaydown collar silk] Pbilipsborn guarantees satisfaction 
Messaline button ef-| 0° MONEY BACK, That means what 
ect, pretty contrast. | it says! ALL, CHARGES PREPAID. 
44, white Get Big Catalog Quick 
ove waist bargain is only int of hilipshorn big 
3 and low prices in Suits, 1 8, Underwear-- 
rything for women and nm wv Catalog now. 


PHILIPSBORN ,,,"",0s'"",,.. Dept. 9 Chicago 
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This offer is made by the Lake County 
Land Owners’ Association in order to se- 
cure new settlers and to develop the 
district. 


We Will Take 
Y our First Crop 


In Full Payment forthe Land 


Regardless of the size or value of the 
crop, and without any cash payment 
to us on your part whatsoever. 

We have very little money to spend for 
advertising, but we know what our land 
will produce, and we will give a new set- 
tler 10 acres and take his first crop of 
watermelons in full payment for same. 

‘This crop can be produced at small ex- 
pense and is marketed within a few 
| months. We take only the first crop, You 
can raise other crops for yourself the 
same year. 
| Our lands lie on either side of three hard 


roads and two railroads, with 12 stations, 
including five towns and one city;they are 
high, rolling, well drained, with beautiful 
clear water lakes and beautiful homes 
| throughout district; elevation over 
| feet; ideal climate and pure drinking 
| water. No better grapefruit or orange 
| land on the continent, Over one million 
boxes of fruit shipped from this part of 
| state last year. Modern packing houses. 
Our growers make big money out of tomatoes, 
syrup cane, winter vegetables, staple crops and 
watermelons, which are shipped in solid train 
loads; 62spot cash buyers here one day las 5 
Come now and pick out your land while prices 
are low. Our land is selling at $35 an acre and up 
oneasy terms. You can have it planted on shares |}, 
or set out to grapefruit, which bears _in 4 years. 
A 10-acre grapefruit grove means an income or 
life—old age insurance. For particulars, ¢ a: 
Lake County Land Owners’ Association 
Fruitland Park, Florida Dept. F2 | 
Owners, not agents. R.R. fare refunded to | 
v 


buuers, 
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‘Janet McKenzie Hill, says: 


[Founder of the Boston Cooking School, and Editor 
of the Boston Cooking School Magazine] . 


“>THE dessert must be at- 

tractive to the eye and 
a thing apart from the sub- 
stantial dishes that have 
preceded it. This is pos- 


sible in desserts prepared 
with a foundation of 


KNOX 








GELATINE 


flavors of the fruits, 
nuts and other materials that may 
be combined with KNOX SPARK- 
LING GELATINE appeal to the im- 
agination and the fancy and. the 
making of desserts becomes aw ‘fasci- 
nating pleasure that one enjoys and 
looks forward to from day to day. 

Though gelatine is a ehief constit- 
vent in an almost endless variety of 
sweet dishes, this is not the only part 
of the meal to which it adds a charm, 
Mor one can searcely prepare a& Choice 
menu fora banquet or “little supper? 
Without meat, fish or salad that las 
heen prepared or decorated with Knox - 
Gelatine, accompanied by w savory 
jelly. 

Formerly the making of gelatine 
dishes Wasa long and tedious process 
but today With Knox Grattlated Gela- 
tine and the use of ice, dainty dishes 
may be turned from the mold in a 
very short time.” 


Special For fcachers 


Let us send you our illustrated book of re- 
cipes for desserts, jellies, puddings, candies, 
ice creams, she rbets, salads, etc., sent free for 
rene grocers’ name. If you ha ve never used 





The choice 


nox Gelatine also ask for pint sample. If 

you teach Domestic Science and will give 
us the name of your school, we have a 
special proposition for you. 


Charles B. Knox Company 
20 Knox Avenue, 


Johnstown, N, Y. 


Trade MarkRet* 
U.g, Pat. Off- 
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it STEEL PLATE IMITATION—= 


100i + itations or announcements 

Visttine- Sep = 50 ce nts. 50 for 35 conte. 

Send for samples and prices of our new 
than half. Ax {dress : 

Dansville, N. Y. 





(a 235 for $1.50. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 ce aan 
Cun not tell them from Stecl Plate. Cost less 





We ddings + wit : sy Pag Neg oy for 
Professional—100 for 7 cents. 50 for i 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards, 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 











i Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 


Send:lock of hair and I will mail @ Yz-inch, short stem, fine 
human hair switch to match. Choice, natural wavy or straight 
. A big bargain. Remit $2 in ten days or sell three and 
Get Your Switch Free. Extra shades little more. Enclose 
Write today for free beauty book of latest styles 

puffs, wigs, pompa- 


postage, 
of ag dressing, high grade switches, 
Bargains in Ostrich Feathers. Wowen agents wanted. 
RS, Jhicago. 


ANNA AYE 


Dept. B57, 2208, State St., 


Washington said, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| These words occur in Washington’s first 
, inaugural address: ‘‘The smiles of | 
| Heaven can never be expected on a 


order and right which Heaven itself has 
ordained; and the preservation of the 
sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of 
the republican model of government, are 
justly considered as deeply, perhaps as 
finally, staked on the experiment in- 
trusted to the hands of the American 
people.’’ ° 
During the trying days when the States 
were endeavoring to form a constitution, 
“It is too probable that 
no plan we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be 
| sustained. If, to please the people, we 
offer what we ourselves disapprove, how 
| can we afterwards defend our work? Let 
us raise a standard to which the wise and 
‘honest can repair. The event is in the 
hand of God,”’ 


WASHINGTON’S RULES OF 
BEHAVIOR 

Don’t drum with fingers or feet. 

Be no flatterer. 

Read not in company. 

Let your countenance be pleasant. 

Give way to one of greater quality than 
yourself, 

let your discourse with business men 
be short. 

Don't pretend to be a physician. 

Argue not with your superiors. 

Take all admonitions thankfully. 

Jest not at anything of importance. 

Use no reproachful language against 
any one, 

Associate yourself with men of good 
quality. 

Speak not of doleful things at table. 

Tell not your dreams but to your in- 
timate friends. 


nation that disregards the eternal rules of 


Be not forward, but friendly and 
courteous. 
Detract not from others; neither be 


excessive in commending. 

Think before you speak. 

Speak not in an unknown tongue 1n 
company. 

Let your recreations be manful, 

Be not curious to know the affairs of 


| others. 


Be not tedious in discourse. 


Be not angry at table, whatever 


| happens. 


| 


Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called 
conscience. 





Games and Devices For Word 
Study 
(Continued from page 32) 
containing words 
Let a pupil see: how 


26. Place’ cards 
around the room. 





many he can pick up, stopping when lie | 


inisses. Let two pupils begin at opposite 


ends, each pronouncing, and see which 


can take the most words. 

27. Have pictures on cards. Stand 
cards along the ledge of board. Hold up 
a word and choose a child to run and get 
the picture. Afterward, hold up picture 
and let child point to the word. All this 
may be in pantomime, 
necessary. 

28. Spider Game No. 2, Forma ring 
with a child in the center. Give those 
in the ring a card with a consonant on it. 
Give the child in 
name. He is the spider, and Jet him try 
to catch as many flies as possible by 
making a word with the children’s let- 
ters, and the family name which he has, 

29. Write words on small pieces of 
paper. Let a child throw them upward, 
and the ‘other chiidren - pick them up. 
Call this'a suowstorm. The child get- 
ting the most snowflakes throws them the 
next time. 

_30.Write a list of words, Let a chiid 
give a rapid glance then name them in 
order. Again, let him name thew trom 
bottom up. Name second, Iast, first, etc. 





no words being | 


the center a family | 





33. Give children papers about five 
inches wide and eight inches ‘long. 
Have these papers marked off into ob- 
longs three-fourths by two inches. In 
these oblongs write words needing atten- 
tion. Have several sets of the same words 
written on tag-board cards the size of the 
oblongs. Give a set of papers and cards 
to each child. Let him cover the words 
on the foundation paper with duplicates 
on the cards until all cards are used. 

34. Place a list of words on the board 
as ‘*fill,’? ‘‘mill,’? ‘‘bill,’? ‘‘rill,”’ 
**still,’’ etc., and send three ehiidren 
from the room to decide upon tie word 
to act before the school. If they decide 
to act ‘‘still,’’ they will probably enter 
the room walking on tip-toe. The child 
who guesses the word from the acting 
names two others to help him decide 
a a word to act. 

Let teacher use a rubber-stamp out- 
fit? to print new words brought out in re- 
cent lessons. Give each child a 
containing several copies of each new 
word. Let him cut these out and sort 
the words. 


36. Have children paste these words 


in their dictionaries. Paste ‘baby,’ 
se hoy,’?’ etc., on page os b:”? ‘*yo,”? ‘* vel, re 


oe ” 


*“*vive,’’ ete., on page ‘‘g. Have the 
children pronounce the words on one or 
two pages each day. Let others look at 
the same pages in their dictionaries to 
see if they have the same words. The 
dictionaries should contain words intro- 
duced in the different lessons. Children 


” 


' 








paper 


should be allowed to take dictionaries | 


home once in two or three weeks to show 
parents. 
37- 


for phonic drills. All require the activ- 
ity of the children, which makes them 
especially commendable. 


Efficiency in Teaching Arith- 
metic 
(Continued from Page 20) 


five simple combinations in addition pro- 
ceed step by step until your pupils in 


Many of these sugyestions are good 


the intermediate and grammar grades are | 


able to add accurately and rapidly enough 
to meet the requirements of ordinary 
business, The number of eighth yrade 
and high school pupils, not to mention 
college students, who can do this is sur- 
prisingly small, due to the tact that most 
teachers think it unnecessary to pive any 
instruction in addition beyond the third 
or fourth grade. 

Subtraction may be 
tinuation of addition by 
following device. What 
serted in the blank space 
sum below the line? 


o 7 9: 3 4 


taught as a con- 
means of the 

number in- 
will yvive thie 


15 it 


25 24 20 


scores of such exercises, 
Drill] but a few minutes at a time, but 
do it at high pressure. Point to the work 
on the blackboard rapidly, jumping from 
one to another of the groups quickly. 
Be sure every pupil is seated so he can 
see to good advantage. Adapt the diffi- 
culty of the work to the advancement of 
the class. 


13 131 


13,15 I5 24° 9g 
Use literally 


200 


The same idea may be carried ont in 
formal subtraction: 375 
224 


Instead of saying 4 from 5, 2 from 7, 
etc., we may teach our students to say 
that 1 added to 4 equals 5; set down 1 as 
the right hand figure of our remainder 
5 plus 2 equals 7; set down 5 as the 
figure of the remainder; 
3; set down 1, and we have as the re- 
mainder 151. 

Next to addition in importance is mul- 
tiplication. Pupils should be taught to 
do more of their work in multiplication 
mentaliy. It should not be necessary for 
a fifth or sixth grade pupil to use a pen- 
cil to determine the product of such 


next | 
L plus 2 equais | 











Pleasure « ; 
—for Yous. ° 


one perfectly satisfactory, perfect-fitting 
Tailored Suit ¢ 


make one suit to measure for you? 


The pleasure of selecting your suit from the 
choicest new Spring styles, 
material from all the new Spring suitings—and 
finally the pleasure of having the finished suit 
perfectly delightfnulin every detail, 
the pleasure we here offer you, 


Made-to-~ 
Measure 


$10.95 to $25—Expressage Prepaid 


“NATIONAL” 
samples of the new suitings. 


beautiful new sty les. 
suite and best suitings. 
yours, 


Measure Suit is absolutely guaranteed to be per 
fectly satisfactory in every way or we 


sure to say that you want the 


New Spring Suits 
$10.95 to $25 


i\ 


1 iow 
- 









\ 


Have you ever known the pleasure of 


Have you ever had the ‘*Navriona”’ 


Then here indeed is anew pleasure for you, 


of selecting your 


Such is 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 


Sutl Bookletand Samples Free 
Write now for your free copy of the heautiful 
Made-to-Measure Suit Booklet and 


Just see for yourself the radically changed and 
See for yourself Spring’s best 
See what pleasure may be 

‘NATIONAL’? Made-to- 


And remember, every 


will refund 
your Suit Booklet and Samples. 


stute the colors sou prefer and be 
booklet of Muade-to 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL” Policy 





Reading Good Books 


The price is only Five Cents a copy. 





journal, Give them a trial, 


acquired early in life. 
you that you are, to a great extent, responsible for the development of this 
habit or taste on the part of your pupils ? No mistake can be made by putting 


the little books of the Instructor Literature Series into the hands of your pupils. 
Complete list published elsewhere in this 


Had it occurred to 


| 


31. Write words on slip of paper and niet 
hide. Let children find and pronounce | numbers as these: 
when found. 17 18 25 33 50 “Jeub orite fee 
32. Krom a list on board let children | 3 2 5 3 5 free, Pleaxe 
cut pictures to represent words. | — _ — _ Measure Suits. 
is the result of a labit—a taste—usually 





We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to 
all parts of the world. Every “NATIONAL” Garment 
haus the * SATIONAL” Guarantee Tag attached. This 
tag says that you may return any garment not satis. 
factory to you and we will refund your money and 
pay express charges both ways. 








NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
281 West 24th Street 


Ne “ y ork City 


No Agents and vo BRraneh 















semen. 


The Allurements 
Foreign Travel 


Hieed the call of the German **Vater 
land’’—the historic Rhine country, 
rich in natural beauty, quaint med- 
ieval architecture and legendary Jore. 
Five week Vacation Tour to 
LONDON, PARIS and BERLIN in- 
cluding Rhine trip only $176.95. 






Sail by the safe, comfortable, one class (1! 
cabin steamers of the North German Lloyd 


Baltimore-Bremen Service 


Comfort without luxury. Delicious meals, 

send loc tor concise 
ravel guide, “How 
tu See Germany, Aus- 
tria aud Switzerland” 
by PG. L. Hilken— 
essentialin planning 


your tour, 


A. Schumacher & Co., 
220 §. Charies St., 


Baltimore Md. 
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’ a 
Municipal Bonds 
(Free from Income Tax) 
These bonds, payable from taxes, backed 
by the entire wealth of rich counties, 
cities and school districts, contain every 
element of a desirable investment 
SAFETY, CONVERTIBILITY, and 
ATTRACTIVE INCOME — the 
same kind of bonds which 


The U. S. Gov’t Accepts as 
Security for Postal Savings Deposits 


But instead of the 2 percent whichthe Postal Bauks 
pay, these Bonds willgive you an income ot trom 
i} per centtod'4 per cent—and you vetit regularity, 
Write for Booklet N--** Bonds of Our Country? EREE 
NEW FIRST NAT'L BANK, Dept. N13, Columbus, O 

















ARITHME TICAL 
ANALYSIS 


And Its Application to Stocks and Bonds, 
Exchange, Commission, Profitand Loss, 
Interest, Discount, and Mensuration, 


New Edition, Pull Cloth, 186 Pages. 


By EDSON M, MIILS, A. M., Ph. M., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Athemus, O. 

In the subjects of Stocks and Bonds, loxchanye, 
Commission, and Discount, all the important 
problems in Ray’s Higher, Milne, Brooks, White 
and Quackenbos Arithimetics are solved in detail, 
amdthe underlying principles are clearly and 
fully illustrated, 

Under the subjectot Arithmetical Analysis pro 
per will be found Complete analytical solutions of 
all the difficult problemis inthe muaty text-books 
and matbematiconl journals, ineluding Clock 
Problems, Age Problems, Race Problems, Labor 
Problems, and the most helpful illustrations on 
Graphic Analysis, such as can not be found in 
any other book. 

Under Mensuration, complete and illustrated 
solutions of the difficult problems given in the 
standard text-books, 

A Mathematical Expert. 
allover the United States as 
mathematicians in this country, 

The Price.—TVire book is neatly printed, dur- 
ably bound in eloth, and conteins many ex plan. 
atory diagrams, hundreds of difficult: problems 
tully solved and explained, and nearly S00) Classi 
fied problems for solution, The priceis but 75 
cents prepaid. 

The Problems tor Solution, bound separately, 
64 pages, is intended for class use, Price, 25 
cents prepaid,er $2.00 a dozen, 

Address all orders to 


| THE OHIO TEACHER, 
Athens, Ohio 


Prof, Mills is known 
one of the best 

















The Largest and most beautiful assortment of Silk Rem- 
nants ever offered for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of fancy 
work. Large pieces; bright colors. 
A BIG PACKAGE 10c; 3 FOR 25c. 
Satisfaction wuaranteed or your money back 


Franklyn Novelty Co., D.N130 York St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Home Scalp Treatment 


Treat your own Sealp at hone, 
Complete instructions for Massag- 
ig, Shampooing, Curing Dandruff, 
Itching Sealp, Walling Hair, 25¢. 


ARTHUR’S TREATIIENT, 
103 Wosiminster St., Room b., Providence,RI. 


























| busy 





foot .g35 is? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Here, again, the spirit of competition | the grammar grades how to read a daily ! 
be invoked to lend interest to what | market report intelligently? 


Miay 
would otherwise be a dull bit of drudgery. 
Teach pupils to announce readily the 


quotients of such simple problems as 
these: 

3)39 7/98 5)85  4)72 5)75 3)42 
Make more use of short division, Do 
not resort to Jong division tor such 


problems as the following: 
13,533 16) 44456 
lpply Fractions in Isveryday Affairs 


25/250  15)75135 


Business men tell us that fractions 1s 
our weak spot. Contractors and builders 
tell us that our public school students do 
not make the transition trom schoolroom 
fractions to practical building operations 
without considerable additional instruc- 
tion, Wilich in most cases they are too 
to impart. The same applies to 
dressmaking for girls. Teachers of dress- 
making say that our girls do not handle 
fractions readily and intelligently. 
are either not dwelling on the essential 


Why 
base a good many problems upon the 
daily market prices? Or, you may have 
a problem which requires the finding of 
the value of a certain quantity of wheat 
for instance, at 85 cents a bushel. Why 
nol, after solving the book problem, sub- 
stitute today’s market price for wheat, 
which may be $.g6'y? You will mat- 
urally be Jed to a study of tie different 
grades of wheat and corn, the meaniny ot 
May wheat, December wheat, ete. If 
desired, quotations on the Jeading stocks 
and bonds may also be obtained in this 





We | 


things, or we are open to criticism with | 


regard to our methods, 
not teaching our boys aml pirls to apply 
their fractions in a practical everyday 
sort of way. Here is a suggestion trom 
a practical builder: Tt is much caiser to 
inake computations in deetmals. Altera 
tieoretical kiiowledge of common trac 
tions has been obtained, permit pupils to 


change common tractions to decimals 
before computing. See that they are 


quick and accurate in making sue re- 
ductions, Suppose that the length of a 
certain plece of timber is to be 13.935 ft. 
As our carpenters must work with a foot 


Probably we are | 


divided into twelve parts tustead of ten, | 


how shall we determine what -part of a 
. 935 loot 
12 


11.220 inches 
We now see that we have tf inches and 
a remainder ol .220 inch. Sinee 
the inch is divided into sixteen divisions 
on the carpenter's square, multiply thus: 
.22 ineh 
16 


or .22 


3.52 Humber of sixteenths. 

As this is nearer four than three-six- 
feenths, the carpenter will cut his piece 
of timber 13 leet, i1'y inches im length. 
If more accurate measurement is required, 
the metric system must be used, This 
is but one Gf many sugyestions we may 
get from practical men who have learned 
to apply their mathematics to the needs 
of the busy world. 

Have you ever noticed that) when 
buy cloth the followimy aliquot parts are 
frequently in evidence? -8';, 1213, 33%, 
37'2, eter? A knowledge of aliquot parts 
and their equivalents, coupled with skill 
in applying them, will go tar toward 


you | 


| listic law, as a costuine recitation 1- 


' relieving us of criticism in regard to our | 


teaching of fractions, Less time spent 


on complicated, complex problems and | 


more drill on 
help. 

Then, why not teach percentage and 
its applications as a matter of reasoning 
pure and simple, ignoring the traditional 
cases? 

Help your pupils, when the subject of 
trade discount is reached, to find out why 
to have a series of 


it is ever desirable 
discounts; low printers’ bills may be 
saved thereby: how a series of discounts 


may be reduced, to a single equivalent. 
Which of the following offers the best 
net price? 
20, 10 and § off 
15, 15 and 5 off 
30 and 5 off 


20 and 15 off 
25 and 10 off 
1233 and to off 


Find the net cost of a bill of $400 
under each of the above series. 
Learn Some One Good Method tn Interest 


Avoid too great a variety of methods 
in teaching interest. After the princi- 
ples are well understood, teach the can- 
cellation method or some other in use in 
business houses aud banks. Show how 
an interest table may be used. Leary 
from bankers and business men what they 
consider practical and most useful. Have 
the members of the class draw up the 
various kinds of notes and make the 
endorsements which are common in 


| business. 


Base Lvamples on the Datly Market 
Reports 


Have you ever taught your pupils in 


the operations will also 











way. 

Collect Lrooklets Issued by 
Hlouses ys Scan cldvertisements 

Your instruction will) be vitalized by 
the effort you make to secure late and 
authentic information on business and 
industrial topies. Many of our larger 
banks, insurance companies and factories 
publish booklets contaimiug much = in- 
formation of value. 
these and acquire the habit of selecting 
and using such points as appeal to you 
as interesting and useful. 
bers of your class interested, and they 
will aid you. Pupils in the intermediate 
yrades will be interested in making up 
hills from yrocers’ advertisements or 
those of the dry goods and jhardware 
merchants. Catalogues of various kitids 
may also he used, 

These are but a few of the hundreds of 
aids we may get from the business world. 
They will serve to bring the arithmetic 
of the schoolroom nearer to that of the 
business world, If 1t requires more effort 
on the part of the teacher, 1t will repay 
in interest and practical results. It will 
do no harm to repeat that time spent in 
this way will accomplish more for 
concerned than will time devoted to 
much drudgery over exammnation papers. 


Bustuess 


Cynthia’s Cow 
(Continued from: page a 


sure in ber mind that Free-'n’-equal was 
all her own once more, and she was right, 
As for those buekles, they are this very 
day in the hands of one of Cynthia's 
descendants. For there was a real cow, 
and a real Cynthia, as well as a real Jord 
Cornwallis. 
LESSON TALK 

As you will see, this recitation lias 
been illustrated by poses of the reeiter in 
colonial dress. Strictly observing the 
Jaws of dramatic art, costuming a recita 
tion not told in the first person is scarcely 
permisstble. The reason for thts too 
obvious to need explanation. Oftentimes, 
however, such a liberty is taken, as it has 
been in this case. An audience is quite 
ready to excuse the breaking of this ar- 
al- 
ways pretty. Especially in this recitation 
do we find that costuming will add a 
preat deal to its charm. 

This story is a favorite one and has 
been used in many school readers and 
other books. The words in the paren- 


is 


theses are not to be spoken, unless a re- 
citer chooses to do so, but I have left 
them in the recitation as they serve for 


directions for action. 

1. Begin the recitation in a conversa- 
tional tone with emphasis on the date, 
which will establish the scene ; also, on 
the name of the girl and the name of her 
State, It might be a yood idea to yo 
through the entire recitation making 
vertical pencil marks between the sub- 
jects and predicates except where the 
subject is a pronoun. These will serve 
for pauses which otherwise might be lost 
sight of. Of course, in various dramatic 
portions there are not set pauses, but as 
a general rule a slight pause should be 
made between the subject and predicate. 
Give the description of Cynthia with 
emphasis on the ‘adjectives and on the 
important words. Look into the eyes of 
your audience as though you were telling 
the story to one person. ; 





WANTED— RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 

Hundreds of Railway Mail Clerks, commencing at 
$900 ($75 month), with advance of $1008 year through 
the different grades until $1800 is reached, will be ap- 
pointed from Spring Examinations to be held every 
where, owing to the great demands of Parcel Post, 
Railway Mail Clerks usually have every second week 
off at full pay and very pleasant work, traveling 
continually. 

Interested readers should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t © 98, Rochester, N. Y., for 
examination schedwe showing dates and places; sam- 
wy of previous examination questions, and for free 
ist of all positions now available, 
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A Rousing Success 


The Drum-Major 


Operetta in Two Acts 
Book by Music by 
Maude Elizabeth Inch Edward F. Johnston 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices 


Vocal score with full dialog, $1.00 
Stage Manager’s book obtainable 
Quoting others: 

“The Drum-Major proves one of the 
best operas ever given here.’’ 
—The Voukers, N.¥., Datly Mail. 
“The work claims consideration 
chiefly on account of its breezy tune. 
fulness, vivacity being the prevailing 
note,’? 


—London (/ug.) Musical Opinion, 


“An excelent work for a young 
amateur organization who — requir: 


something less ambitious than Gilbert 
& Sullivan, The music is melodious, 
singable and quite catchy in its 
rhythm.’ 

The Pre B55 Pollokshaa, Scotland, 


“This is a charming work, tull of 
merry musie that makes an instant 


appeal to all listeners, clothing bright 
and happy incidents.”? 
Courier, Brishane, Oncensland, 

“Mr. Joluston’s music is of a pop- 
ular order, but never vulgar. He has 
the art of writing a catchy melody, 
and there are many tuneful. numbers 
in the work.’? — Zhe Chotr, London, 
(/ingland.) 

“The Drum Major pleases audience, 
(High School Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Talent of unusual merit shown on stage 
at auditorium.’’ 

Kor further particulars or copy of 
tlhe vocal seore, address 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 
7, 8 and 11, Bible House 


Vublishers of Riys- Herbert's very popular oper 
ettas “sSylvia’? “A Nantieal Knot’? and © Bulbul 















UNCLE SAM 


for bright young and mid- 
dle-aged men and women 
to fill the thousands of 
vacuneciesand new positions 


education sufficient. ‘Goverment Positions. Wher 
What They Pay, How to get Them,” is the 
tithe of a free booklet, telling just’ what you want to 
know. Iull particulars as to dates and places of exam! 
nations, questions previously used, ete., All Sent Free. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, Dept, 44-70, Washington, D.C. 








A Teachers’ Manual of 


English Grammar 
and Analysis 


By HIRAM ROY WILSON, A. M. Litt. D. 
Head Department of English, State Normal 
College, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Here isa book that will he hailed with delight 
by thousands of teachers throughout the country 
It isa complete Manualof English Grammar and 
Analysis,covering ina most authoritative mapper 
every point in technical grammar and analysis, 

It contains thousands of illustrative set 
tences covering the most difficult construc 
tion in English. One thousand sentences 00 
Infinitives and Participles alone—each one 
clearly explained. 

Thisis an entirely new book, ulong new lines, 
The whole science and art, of English is plainly 
presented. The book was written expressly for 
teachers and advanced students, by one of the 
acknowledged authorities on the subject. 


Compendium cf English 
This book will doubtless revolutionize the teach- 
ing of English Grammar. The student is taught 
howto use English through a study of good Eng 
lish bythe best English aud Americal authors, 
‘The sentences quoted cover a wide range of the bes 
literature and the book virtually becomes 4 book 0 
valuable quotations as wellasa manualof English. 
he Glossary contains an explanation of every 
grammatical term—300 in all, 
How to Get It for Less P 
THE OHIO 'TEACHER and 'The Manual fo 


$1.50, In quantities of 6 or more for oe ot 
76 cents, each prepaid. The Binding 
F on i va Contains 27 


cloth with title stamp in gold. 
pages. Price, $1.00, prepaid. 
Send all orders to 


THE OHIO TEACHER, ATHENS, 0 
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Continue the attitude which you 





2 
alopted with paragraph one, wilh pauses 
yetween! phrases and after the emphatic 
words. 


, Let ‘up’’ be an emphatic word 

and Jet the manner be a little more em- 
phatic through the first sentence of this 
paragraph. Soften a little on the second 
ntence, and let a note of pathos creep 
jnto your voice as you tell of the death 
of Join at Bunker Hill. Pause after the 
word ‘‘shot,’’ also after ‘‘dead,”” This 
yord takes falling inflection. 

. This entire recitation contains very 
few gestures. There are many recita- 
tions in which gestures are decidedly 
out of place and this is a very good ex- 
auple of such a one, Give this para- 
graph in a simple way, bringing out the 
word ‘Tom?’ and ‘‘insisted.’’? I hope 
that you are speaking very slowly. 

5. This is a simple description that 
needs no detailed explanation but to 
make this description interesting, you 
nust vary your intonations shightly. 
With each new thought let the voice 
take a new inflection. Assume a great 
interest in the story yourself and this will 
inspire the interest of your audience, It 
will not be difficult to make them see the 

P husv times in which Cynthia is living. 

6, If you have not changed your posi- 
tion on the platform before now, but I 
hope you have, you may now take a step 
forward at the beginning of this para- 
graph, Sentence one will give you a 

| chance to display a good variation of in- 
tonations. In sentence two, make ‘‘one”’ 
at important word; also, the word 
“other,’? and it is unnecessary for me 
totell you that each of the important 
eventsmentioned in this sentence should 
receive emphasis. If you care to, you 
| may lay the left hand on the heart as 
characterizing Cynthia in the third sen- 
‘tence. Keeping it there, hold the right 
hand palm upward and outa little from 
chest, as though it were a sheet of paper 
‘fom which the father was ‘reading. 
Give the words ‘‘All men are born free 
Sand equal’? slowly and with great em- 
phasis, Drop both hands atter this and a 
little later, you may clasp them both at 
the chest, thus characterizing the pleas- 
fue Cynthia felt over her gift. Bring 
out the last three words of this paragraph 
with emphasis. 

1. Thisis a simple descriptive para- 
graph and needs no explanation, Natur- 
ally, the time quickens a little as you 

» tell of the antics of the calf, 
8 “Only’? is an emphatic word, 
| Thisparagraph is a simple descriptive 
one but iiportant because it shows the 
great affection that grew up between 
. Cynthia and the calf. This is the theme 
of the story and we must treat it with 
uch regard, 

g. The face takes on an expression of 
salness, The first seven words come very 

slowly with pathos in voice. A change 
of manner with sentence three, bringing 
out the word ‘‘joy.’’? It would be well 
lor you to characterize Cynthia a little 
and give the last words of this paragraph 
almost as though Cynthia herself were 
saying them instead of yous selling what 
(yntnia did say. A rising inflection will 
carry the atmosphere of joy. 

10, The manner changes again with 
this paragraph. If you like, establish 
‘Charleston’? with a full-arm gesture, 
palm downward, index finger a little 
Prominent, at midway between front and 
side, Drop the hand on ‘‘away.’’ (I do 
lot Strongly advise this gesture, how- 
ver.) Give the last sentence of this 
haragraph as though Cynthia herself were 
“ying it. This is one of the most diffi- 
cult sentences in the entire recitation 
a ke, require some practice. Clinch 
ps ands and either carry them straight 
sles at sides and a little out from 
prey or bring them up to near the 
apap pauses after ‘‘father,’’ 
bi and Ebenezer,’’ If it is possi- 

&, show trace of tears in your voice. 
Rone pone | back to normal position, 
nothing descriptive tone. There is 
Speal S difficult in this paragraph. 
Peak a little more rapidly. 
wie” Let the mother speak toward the 

- In entering upon the character- 


NORMAL 


ization of various persons ina recita- 
tion, itis a great help to have some 
characters speak to the left or to the 
right. Do not turn the body in either 
direction but merely the head. As the 
mother tells Cynthia what has happened, 
we will let her speak to the left. The 
left hand naturally comes forward in her 
haste to acquaint Cynthia of this piece 
of news. Drop the hand after the mother 
speaks and turn the head to the right for 
Cynthia’s response. Those two words of 
Cynthia's are good examples for practice 
in inflection, On ‘‘Who?’’ extend right 
hand questioningly, palm up. Again 
speak to the left for the mother. The 
last sentence is illustrated by one of our 
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Si I]I\4 Look Ahead A Year 


If you want a better position in 1915, enroll in one of our courses for 
teachers, Only a small part of your spare time is required. We have 
trained thousands of teachers for higher certificates and we can train 
you, If you did not get a better school in 1913 than you had in 1912, it 
was becanse you did not heed thatimpulse tostudy. The voice of Am 
bition yet calls to you urging you ‘o improve your spare time, {tf you 
d remain content just to float along dream : : 
ing of a prosperous future, 1915 will overtake yeu Where you are 
now-—-unprepared for Opportunity’s knock, All of our lessons 
have been seogeh pe by educators recognized as experts in their 
respective lines of work, In our Normal or Methods courses we 
ean give you just the instruction you need, Let us explain our 
money-back guaranty. The increase in your earning capacity 
should pay for a course several times over in one year, 
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poses. 
tress on the face. 

13. 
stepping forward quickly on the word 
*“‘darted.’’ Wehave the next sentence 
illustrated by one of our poses. In sen- 
tence three you may make the descrip- 
tion a little more vivid by carrying the 
hand back of the head to the right 
shoulder, thus showing the movement of 
the sunbonnet as it fell off. Keep it 
there through the word ‘‘dust.’’ Kxtend 
it forward, palm down, on ‘‘one mile,"’ 
still farther forward on ‘‘two miles’’ 
and ‘‘three miles,’’? and come to tull 
arm's length in ‘‘on and on.’’ Hold 
this position through the next sentence, 
Raise this hand, ontstretched as it is, 
about twelve inches on ‘‘Never a mo- 
ment.’? On ‘‘chailenged her’? bring the 
hand quickly up over shoulder, then 
drop it at side. Let both hands be held 
rather stiffly at sides through ‘‘ walked."’ 
You inay indicate Lord Cornwallis with 
a sweeping gesture, with one land for- 
ward, palm up. 

14. You will see that I 
this entire paragraph to be left out in 
the reciting but included it in the text 
as it tells what to do, Perhaps, some 
will want to use it in the recitation, It 
would be my choice to leave it out. 

15. As Cynthia says, ‘'1 
Smith,’’ she drops a curtsy. Make this 
curtsy slightly toward the right ds we 
decided that what Cynthia said should 
be spoken toward the right. As you are 


the words, ‘‘said she gravely.’’ Let 
Lord Cornwallis speak to the left. A 
slight frown will indicate his puzzled 
demeanor, Notice how the word ‘‘cow’’ 
takes first the downward and then the 
upward inflection to bring out the ques- 
tioning tone. Cynthia speaks very 
gravely and with no trace of seeing any 
humor whatever in the situation. There 
are no gestures through this conversa- 
tion, The words in the parentheses are 
sufficient directions for tones and pauses. 

16. Notice the change in Cynthia’s 
voice here. In her speech betore, she 
has spoken prondly ; now, we are told 
that she speaks ‘‘tremblingly.’’ Bring 
out the word ‘‘flashing’’ in the second 
sentence. Speak softly and ‘slowly in 
the third sentence, looking down 
though to hide emotion. 

17. Lord Cornwallis should speak 
kindly at this point but Cynthia has re- 
covered her composure and speaks 
proudly again. On ‘‘Hum,’’ ete., you 
may fold arms across chest, in character- 
izing Cornwallis. In this conversation 
remember Lord Cornwallis looks down 
slightly in speaking; Cynthia, «/. 
Carry out ‘‘nodded’’ and ‘‘ emphasis. ’’ 

18. Give Cynthia’s answer in a 
thoughtful tone. I hope you are making 
Cynthia’s tones childlike. They are 
really almost bell-like, and Jord Corn- 
wallis’s tones should be as deep and 
round and rich as possible. Color 
‘Jaugh,’’ ‘‘good-natured,’’ ‘‘hearty,’’ 
“ring,’? The rest of the paragraph is 
simple description which needs no ex- 
planation. As you give the last sen- 
tence, clinch the hands, thus character- 
izing Cynthia’s distress. 

1g. As Lord Cornwallis says, ‘‘Come 
here,’’ he naturally extends both hands. 
He speaks with a reassuring manner that 
makes you feel as though he will surely 
carry out his promises, Indicate the 
‘‘knee buckles’’ by making a quick ges- 
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Five Cent books of The Instructor Literature Series. 
have no idea of their great value in the schoolroom, If 
a bright fresh new book to be placed in the hands of the pupil fre- 
aud this is, of itself, an incentive to interest. 
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TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST, Text-books, each specially prepared 
for our work, are furnished with every enrollment. They are 
designed solely for the oue who studies by correspondence, We 
have fifteen years of successful work to speak for us. Courses 
are accredited at more than twenty-five great schools—a guar 
untee of excellence, WRITE YOUR NEEDS TODAY, 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
625-631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR—FPEBRUARY 


PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 

A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
and makes the geography hour a delight. 

By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and Julia Dal 


rymple, — Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 60 cents; 
to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. The following volumes are ready : 


Kathleen in Ireland Ume San in Japan 

Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 

Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 

Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 

Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 

Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 
Colette in France 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Through the Camera’s Eye 
Let Your Camera Preserve 


the Beauties of Nature 
for You 
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You take the Pictures and We will 
do the rest 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards from any subject by reproducing from the original photo, 

‘*Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films, 

Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers se1il their orders to us regularly, audit isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly 





Materials used in all our photographie work are the best obtainable, 


SCHEDULE OF RATES Prices for Printing 


Avo Prints tCnmounted 


Prices for Developing Spool Films 2141354 on amaltes. vos ee 
° aoe | big naly oben abt 
Any 6 exposure film .......... cee hoe 4n5, Vash ry 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film banwesi boc ox? % 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
Size 2%x44% or smaller........... peices ieee 2dO ae oe trem Any wae 
ize 2Y Y 2 etre irst Dozen ee fl 
Size 314 x47 or larger................. aedhets ‘HC Fach Additional Doz. Same Negative. ...36 
Plates (any size) eaclt...........:.cscccccccrvcececcserees oe Special Rates on Large Orders 
err NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely vend by parcel post 
fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package. 
ENLARGESIENTS 
We have the very best facilities for making Knlargements from any good negative 
You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives rhey can 
be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 
SIZE BLACK AND WHITE SEVIA ‘These prices are for Knlargements from original neg 
ae eee. atives on Bromide paper of the best quality. 
h 7 . AO , 
. ay ho When necessary for us to make da uegative from a 
; Th priut or photograph, there isan additional charge ot 
Loo cents to the above prices 
- All Enlargements are mounted on suitable card 
1.75 mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered, if de- 
2.50 sired unmounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
3.00 are the same as when mounted 














Clyde E. Hulbert, Mé. Art Dept., FA. OwenPub.co, Dansville, N.Y. 
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BIG MONEY WRITING. 


ONG POEMS 


Send us your song poems or melodies, A hitwillbringbig 
money. Past experience unnecessary, Our proposition is 
positively unequaled. WE GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCE OF ALL 
AVAILABLE WORK FOK PUBLICATION and secure copyright in 
YOURname, Send us your work today or write for valuable 
instructive booklet—IT’S FRI ; : 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 47, Washingtoa, D. C, 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


\ 40 DAY FREE TRIAL 23%: 


SEXES 
‘ So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that 1 mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
lihess speedily returning 1 know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF BURNS 15 West 88th Street 
a 


Dept.141, NewYork 
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I Can Enliven Your 
Face and Hair 






in just six minutes a day, to an extent you now 
bell impossit The work of this course is in 
charge of my nieces, whose photographs are shown 
here. They hav en fully trained by me, and my 








personal udvice is always available to every pupil, 

Susanna Cocroft 

andif you have an 
Stud y Yours elf of thontmentamnen: 
tioned on the coupon mark X opposite the defect 
and write to us Jny should not the skin of your 
face be as smooth as that of your body? Your 
hair glossy and abundant--Your hands dainty 
and attractive? 


Keep Young 











Tell us of any 
other defects 
not mentioned 
here. 











Do not allow your facial mus- 
cles to droop, or your skin to 
wrinkle, grow sallow or dis- 


figured. Sagging Facial 

It takes no longer to do the wee 
right thing than the wrong one. Tired, Weck Cyes 
But know the right way. Do not Crow's Feet 


Pouches Under 


experiment Fully one-third of wy 
Thin Eyelashes 


our pupils are sent to us by former 
pupils. Our pupils look 10 years 








younger. rite for our FREE Double Chins 
booklet explaining the course for Cees Thin Neck 
self-improvement, Write today. Blackheads 
‘ 
Grace-Mildred Freckied Shin 
andr 
ao! Thi 
Culture-Course Oity Mate” 
Dept. 5 Tender, inflamed 
624 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO fet 
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Singers 
Use 


Brown's Bronchial 
Troches to clear and 
strenythen the voice, “ 
Public speakers have, 


WH }4 ; ( Nt * 
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ny 


depended upon 


BROWN’S 
BRONCIAL TROCHES 


for over half a century. This 
and effective remedy will be found unequaled 
for family use, for coughs, hoarseness, sore 
throat, bronchial and asthmatic 


harmful druys. 


Sold everywhere in boxes—never in bulk, 


Prices 25c, 50c and $1.00. Samples free on request | 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


Esterbro ok 


hool Pens 


Boston, Mass. 





PROFESSIONAL. PEN 
Handwriting 
habits are formed in 
school days, and every 
scholar should be given 
the best start — with 

tsterbrook Pens. 
Atallstationers. Write 
to us for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York, Camden,N. J. 


MODIFI 


hie hill 








$4 Per Month Buys This Visible 
OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down — Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices, Shipped on ap- 
proval, If you want to keep it, send 
us $4.a month. Our booklet is worth 
sending for because it tel s you how 
toseve $41.50, It's FREE. 

lypewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 M 30 N, Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





convenient | 


troubles. | 
Safe to use freely—contains no opiates or | 


NORMAL I 


Jhe makes a gesture toward Cynthia as 
though passing them to her. 

20. The second sentence is illustrated 
| by one of the prettiest poses in the entire 
recitation, Practice this position until 
you can do it as gracefully as did the one 
in the photograph, Hold it a minute. 

21. This last paragraph is merely de- 
scriptive and I should not enter into the 
characterizauion of Cynthia as she drops 
a curtsy and clasps the buckles, A clear 
land animated voice will best finish the 

story, and at the end of the recitation, it 
| would be a very pretty touch to make as 


elaborate a curtsy to your audience as ; 


you can master, 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


Fourscore aud seven years ayo 

| fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty and 

| dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal, Now we are engaged 


nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure. 
on a great battlefield of that war. We 
lave come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting place tor those who 
| here gave their lives that that nation 
might jive. It is altogether fitting anc 
proper that we should do this; but in a 
larver sense we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we 
i}yround, The brave men, living and 
‘dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note, 
nor Jong remember, what we say here; 
but it can never forget what they did 
here, It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
, us to be here dedicated to the great task 
j remaining before us; that, from these 
| honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth 
freedom; and that) government of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth, 


| 


| The Two Angels 





Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 

| Passed o'er our village as the morning 
broke; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 

| The sombre houses hearsed with plumes 

| of smoke, 

! 


Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of 
white ; 
| But one was crowned with amaranth, as 
| with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of 
light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way; 
Then said I, with deep fear and doubt 


our | 


ina great civil war, testing whether that 


We are met) 


cannot hallow. this | 


ot | 


NSTRUCTOR 


' The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 
And listened, for I thought I 
God's voice ; 
And, knowing whatsoe’er he 
best, 
Dared neither to Jament nor to rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house 
with light, 
‘“*My errand is not Death, but Life,’’ 
hie said; 
And ere I answere 1, passing out of sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 


’Twas at thy door, O friend! and not at 
mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 
Pausing, descended, and with voice di- 
vine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like 
Death. 


fell upon 

gloom, 

A shadow 
thin ; 

' And softly, from that hushed and dark- 
ened room, 

Two angels issued, where but one went 

in, 


All is of God! If he but wave his hand, 


Then the house a suddeu 


on those features fair and 


, The mists collect, the rain falis thick 
| and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and 
land, 
Lo! he looks back from the departing 
cloud, 


Angels of Life and Death alike are his; 
Withont his leave they pess no thresh- 
old o’er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing 
this, 
Against his messengers to shut the 
door? JIL UW Loneselow. 


My Lost Youth 


Often I think of the beautilul tow 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland sone 
Is haunting my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts. ’’ 





I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all ny boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind's will, 
And the thougths of youth are long, long 
thouglits.”’ 


I remember the black wharves and the 
slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that: wayward song 





oppressed, 


‘Beat not so loud, my heart, Jest: thou | 

betray 

The place where thy beloved are at | 
rest!’? 


And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 
And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s | 
shock, 


I recognized the uameless agony, 
The terror and the tremor and the pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted me, 
And now returned with threefold 
strength again. 





I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; | 


Is singing and saying stil: 

‘*A boy’s will is the wind’'s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.” 


The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o'er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill, 
And the music of that old sony 
Throbs in my imemory still: 
‘*And a boy’s willis the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts. ’’ 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide} 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil 
bay, 





Four pages of the twoformer will bear 


artist of children, Mrs. Florence England 
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The New Gift Booklets 


from any of the SOUVENIRS lieretofore published by us. 
be similar in the one feature that has made all of our other Souvenirs so vastly 
popular—the names of school, teacher, and pupils will be printed thereon. 
These Bocklets will be known as Little Men, Little Women, and Floral Booklets. 
pictures in color of children, illus- | 
trating various occupations, and drawn especially for these by that well-known | 
Nothing better in this line | 
could be procured. Appropriate verses will accompany these. 
will have the particulars of the school as above stated. 
adapted for older pupils, will have handsome floral designs in place of the children. 
We believe these will be the finest and most popular series of School Scuvenirs 
ever issued by us. See fuller description elsewhere. . 


to be added to our series of 
School Souvenirs, will differ 
wholly in form and appearance 
They will, however, 


Nosworthy. 
The inside pages 
The Floral Booklets, 


PUBLISHING Co.,  DaANnsvinnk, N. Y. 
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Your Foot Comfor, 


IS GUARANTEED IN 


EZWEAR Shoes 


Soft vici kid, unlined turn sty} 
model ste arc support, dressy 
heels cut low to the tip. Lace 
conform to shape of any foo “ 


Simon’s EZWEA 
For Men, Women, B Shoes 


g Do away with foot tro 
| Don’t suffer agonies that 
caused by misfit shoes, Ezwe, 
shoes are built to give even 
possible COMFORT—SOPT, sty ie, 
do not need breaking in, We Gt AR 
ANTEE to fit any foot perfectly 
Combined if for any reason YOu are ny 
Batistied, to refund your mone 
FREE CATALOG °° 127 handsome EZWEAR styles ae 


| measurement blanks. Write today! 


THE I. SIMON SHOE, 1589 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.y, 
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Style, 
Service 
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Colonial Satin Slipper 
Cuban heel, high arch 
f¥on and 
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values. Then send for Philipsborn’s big Dare bi 
select your spring clothes at Philipsborn’s Smashed 
The Oute prices, 
PHILIPSBORN gst. Dept. 9 Chan 
Su Pp 
300 Candle Power 
ern 
To Try in Your Own Home qu 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas,electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 
at one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls Churches. A child can carry it, 
Makes its light from common gasoline, 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER,: Write today. AGENTS WANTED, 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
923 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. } 
) a 
EARLINGTON | 
27th Street, West of Broadway, New York |} 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
G A Step from Broadway. 
q Absolutely Fireproof. 
i @ Quiet asa Village at Night. | 
| @ Your Comfort Our Aim Always. | 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, fromt of house, one 

person, $2.50 5 two people, $3.50, Why pay more 

when our service is equalled only by the best, 
SINGLE ROOMS, $1.00 


E. W. WARFIELD, - - 
WANTED FOR 


POEMS AND SONES “a= 


We will compose music to your verses, publish, advertiv 
copyright ib your name and pay you 50 per cent of profiy 
if successful. We pay hundreds of dollars a year to aie 
teur writerss Send us your poems or melodies toda 
Acceptance guaranteed if available, Examination an! 
advice FREE, Dugdale Co, 149 Dugdale Bldg, Washingion,)! 
BIG MONEY “Wonder Plant.” Beats ginset 
or anvthing else that grow 


Thrivesinany soil orclimate, Write for full particular 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 3 .N. I. ALLEGAN, Mid 


BIG FLAG FAL 


for gehool or home, 3X5 feet, 
uine bunting, fast colors, full bu 
bee stare, stripes gewed togetier 
Given for selling 12 pkgs Bluise # 
100. each, Weite for Blaine, 
Bluine Mtg. Co, 466 wills. 
Coneord Jet, Maw 
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SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their | 
dren while Teething for over Sixty brie te 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays al m8. 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiart 

EWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
——,° 


The Secret of Song Writing 


A booklet full of useful information by a0 Kaper 
postpaid. CHEATHAM BROS., Dulin, ™: 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
< 
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auY SCIENCE APPARATUS 
- Direct From Factory — 


You save money by buying Chapco Tested and 
Guaranteed Laboratory Apparatus as we sell direct 
from factory to school thus you escape all the heavy 
overhead charges and selling expenses of those 
who sell through travelers. Write for FREE 
copy of latest Chapco Purchase Guide No. 11 
and state your school connection, a) 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 54S. Clinton st. Chicago 




















Government Positions for Teachers 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 
during the Spring. Parcel Postand Income Tax mean 
many appointments, The positions to be tilled pay 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, With full pay. ; : ‘ 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C., 105, Rochester, N. Y.,for 
large descriptive book, showing the positions avail- 
ableand giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of Charge, 


FRENCH—-GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


ts Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method ot 
Practical Linguistry 


‘This is the natural way learn a foreign language. You hear the living 
voles of & native professor pronounce each word and phrage. He speaks 
you desire—slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours atatime. Itisa 
plessant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or memorizing. Itis not 
expensive—all members of the family can ugeit. You simply practise 
during spare moments or at convenient times, and in a surprisingly short 
time you speak, read and understand a new Janguace. 

You can now use your own Cylinder or Dise talking machine to acquire 
sforeign language. 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 
4 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


AStudy and Interpretation 
The Vision of Sir Launfal 


A masterpiece of editing. Teachers revel in it, 
four class should read it. 
SAMPLE 22c¢. POSTPAID, 
10 % Discount on Quantity. 


McMINN & GEAR, 125 Pingree Ave., 













Send for particulars and booklet 
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EARN $1000 TO $5000 A YEAR 


You can learn to be a salesman in eight weeks by 
| mail and be earning while you learn. No former ex- 
Perience required. | Write today for particulars, list 
of hundreds of good openings and testimonials from 
hundreds of our students who are earning $190 
a month, dress nearest office. Dept. (4 
National Salesmen’s Training Association -- 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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SPEECHES DEBATES, PA- 
PERS on SPECIAL TOPICS, 
f 


Set all kinds of literary 





8 MODERN wae Ga 6. Insist on a fire ‘trill every two 
25 Bergan St., Newark, N. J. | Weeks. 
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NORMAL 


Where they in hattle died. 
And the sound of that mournful 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 


thoughts. ’’ 


{ can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods ; 


loves 
Come back 
doves 
In quiet neighberhoods, 


with «a sabbath sound, as 


‘It flutters and murmurs still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 


thoughts. ’’ 


dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain ; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain, 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
‘fA boy’s will is the wind’s will, 


thoughts,’’ 


There are things of which I may 
speak ; 


There are dreams that cannot die ; 


There are thoughts that make the strong 


heart weak, 
And bring a pailor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
‘““A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 


And the thonghts of youth are long, long 


thoughts.’’ 


Strange to me now are the forms | meet 


When I visit the dear old town ; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 


And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 


known street, 

As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
‘fA boy’s will is the wind’s will, 


thoughts.’’ 


And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 


were, 
I find my lost youth again. 


The groves are repeating it still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 


thoughts.”’ 


and this one, 


poems, 





be noted the following : 
If you have an old school building :— 
1. Transform stairs 
exits. 


be changed, = ; 
2. Make basement ceiling fire prool. 


3. Abolish double doors. 





during school hours, 


4. See that ashes, waste paper 


from building at close of each day. 
5. 


free from lockers, tables, chairs, and all | 


other obstructions. 





DEPOSIT PES, 10c. 


Thousands of teachers and pupils are 
using this pencil sharpener andcon 
sider it an indispensable article 
inthe school room. It catches the 

chips, will not break the lead, 











It Cat waste the pencil, nor litter the floor. Has 
ches . 

: ‘The Chips adjustable razor ateel blade that shaves 

~ like a plane, It may be re-sharpened. A 


\ 


MURIGHT MeG.co 


real quarter’s worth for 10 cents. A FREE 
SAMPLE TO TEACHERS ONLY UN- 
TIL MARCH lat. 

teachers in dozen lots. 


147 W. Columbia Street, Detroit, Mieh. 


Special prices to 





And the thoughts of youth are long, long 


And the friendships old and the early 


And the verse of that sweet oldsong, 


And the thoughts of youth are long, long 


I remember the gleams and glooms that 


And the thoughts of youth are long, long 


not 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And among the dreams of the days that 
And the strange and beautiful song, 


And the thoughts of youth are long, long 


Three of the “Studies in Literature” on page 
26 of this issue are given on the preceding page 
The fourth, Lowell’s “Heritage,” 
willhave to be omitted for lack of space, It | 
may be found in any complete edition of Lowell's | 


Fire Protection in Schoolhouses 


A pamphilet on fire protection in the 
public schools has recently been issued 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City. Among the recommendations 
found in this valuable publication may 


into fire proof 
See that stairs lead directly to 
outer doors, even if their location has to 


Absolutely 
prohibit fastening of any outside door 


and 
other rubbish are placed separately in 
metal self-closing receivers and removed | 


5. Require halls to be kept absolutely 


song. | 


| 
| 
| 


ot! 





And the thouglits of youth are long, long | 
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Does Your Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figu e and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and health are 
almost entirely in your own hands, and that by following my 
simple, hygienic directions in the privacy of your own room 


You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 65,000 
of the most refined, intellectual women of America to re 
gain health and good figures, and have taught them how to 
keep well. Why not you? You are busy, but you can 
devote a few minutes a day, in the privacy of your own 
room, to following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit your particular needs. 

I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and 
increased the weight of as many more. In my work for 
reduction or building flesh, I strengthen every vital fune 
tion so that you are full of life and energy. 

My work has grown in favor because results ate quick, 
natural and permanent, and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. Fully one-third of my pupils 
| ure sent to me by those who have worked with me. 

! wish you could stand with me at my window for a few 
minutes and, as the women pass, realize with me how many 
need better figures, better health. They could have them, 
too, with just a little daily effort which is easy—not as 
hard as the things they are doing. 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters 
are my pupils—the medical magazines advertise my work. 


| No Drugs—No Medicines 


_ study each Woman's case just as a physician studies it, the only difference being that 
instead of medicine 1 strengthen and put in place weakened organs by exercises for nerves and 
muscles controlling them, bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify by 
teaching correct breathing. 

I relieve such Ailments as 








Indigestion eeplessness Catarrh 

Constipation ervousness Headaches 

Anaemia Torpid Liver Weaknesses 
Suffering in Pregnancy Rheumatism 


= I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving other 


information of vital interest. to women. Write for it and | will also tell you about my work. 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 


=  friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement for greater culture, 


sauty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 30, 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


refinement and 





HOTIIVALVANENUUUSUUUUIOOOAUUULUULU LA 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman, She is a recognized authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of women. She personally supervises her work. 











Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy , 
As Low As Any Dealier?\3; 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade plano and from $25 to $50 on 
@ first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 

plan—and so can you. We offer to send you § 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it Is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
} ack at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have pald on it, & 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your fricnds tobe the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


.. You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, nakes the 
maker prove his {nstrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade fnstruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published, 1t shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument, It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or plano anywhere On earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 
information before making your selection. Write Cornish go Washington, N. J. 
for it today und please mention this paper +9 Established Over 50 Years 





9 Sent To You For A 
Gorni: ent lo Yo or 








































tender hands and eyes. THE BIG THREE will make the way easier and 
quicker, Send for 7he New Book on Pencils for Writing and samples ot THE 
BIG THREE, which are free to all teachers of writing and drawing. Our new 
book on color will be sent to all interested in that branch of education, It ha 


several superb plates and was written by one of the leading art directors of this 
c 


HE Royal Road to writing does not exist. The journey at its easiest is hard on 


ountry. Mention this paper when writing lor samples, 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 




















EXTENSION COURSES 


CIVIL SERVICE 


N vo} , € © ry . ape y 
Specially adapted to teachers. May positions are in all parte of the country. Good pay, 
be completed without residence work ateady work, lite positions, congenial surroundings, 
. “thy . H s = promotions ou merit, short houra, annual vacation and 
‘ e, sick leave with pa Many thousands appointed yearly 
or partly or wholly in residence pay y } 1 year! 


Degrees conferred for completion of 
courses, 
Harper University, Billings, Mont. 


No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi 
fled positions Conunon school education sufticient 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. €. 


Both sexes 

















MAKE 
MONEY 
WRITING 


New Nature Study Leaflets 


Wondertul fascinating stories of facts Being rapid 
ly adopted by schoolseverywhere, Only oc each, sve 
Dozen prepaid. Cataloguefree. PROGRESSIVE EDU- 
CATIONAL CO., Suite 1210 C, Fullerton Bldg, St. Louls, Mo. 





N § B 

Story-Writing Taught uu. 
MSS, criticised, revised and typed: 
tleo sold on commission. Students sell stories t 
best magazines. Free Booklet, “WRITING POR 
PROFIT,” tells bow, gives proof. Dept. 106 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
tadianapolis, lad, 

















Seasonable and General Entertainment; 





Allthe Holidays, By Clara 
Denton. bkorall grades, The 
od book contains 39 dialogs, exer 
cises and plays, and 3) recita 

tions for the following: New 

' Year's, Lincoln's Birthday, St. 
Valentine's, Washington's Girth- 








duy. Kaster, Arbor and Bird 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 


July, Thauksgiving and Christ- 
The material is all new 


Mins, 

some OF it prepared expressly 
forthis book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and oudapted by the author, 


Contents: The Minute Men, tor 
10 boys 3; Making the Best ol 
Things, fors girls and 5 boys, 
boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 
children; Keeping the Day, 5 girls and 2 boys; In 
Honorof Thauksgiving, 2lgirlsand IZ boys; Hang- 
Ine up the Stockings, | girland 2 boys; What Christ- 
201 pauses, 25 cents. 
Brownies’ Whispers. A floralcantata written by 
ClaraJd. Denton; musicby W. Rhys-Herbert, This 
Operetiivis a very clever piece of work and is espec 


The 





Pongues in ‘Trees, 3 


tins Menus, 6 giris; ete, 








lally suitable for school entertainments, et¢, 

music is very pretty, catehby aud not too dificult for 
young children The characters are Brownies, 
HNowers of several kinds, raindrops, sunbeams, a 


eardener and his daughter, There isashort dialogue 
nnd a number of choruses, besides a tlower drill, 
Altogether “The Brownies’ Whispers” makes as 
pretty and artistic a little Operetta as could be de 
7> cents, 


Written espe- 


sired 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 


ally tor young pupils by such popular writers as 
Vircitia Baker, Susie M. Best, Muude M. Grant, 
Bertin I. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most ol 


the selections are of only four, eight, twelve, or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every mouth, and those suitable for any time or 


OCCHSION, Brichtest and most usable collection 
published, 25 cents, 

Choice Dialogues By Mrs. J. Shoemaker, For 
school and Social Entertainments, The wide 


reputation of its compiler for books in this field is 
sufficient guarantee ofits quality, The book 
in better than any description of it. It offers ex- 
eellent material forany kind of an entertainment 
program at home, school,or church, Its themes 
jnelude hitimier, history, mythology, patriotism, 
school life, and much more, The dialogues are 
suited for older children and adults, have quick 
uetion, andare ofthe highest moral tone, 30 cents, 

Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie trish, A new and 
original book, By @ popular 
author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 
Bright dialogues, clever en 
tertainments, fine recitations 
and charming drills, In 
eludes all the holidays, with 
an especially fine list’ for 
Christians, Contents: 57 
pleces under the following 
hewis: New Years Day, 
Lincoln's Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington's 
Birthday,  Haster, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Flag 
Day, Fourthof July, Labor 
Day, Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christinas, 25 cents, 
Dolls’ Symposium, The. By Plizabeth FP, Guptill. 

\ roost unique and captivating play for children, 

it combines spiey dialog, fascinating drills, clever 

burlesque, entrancing songs aud cunning antics, 

The children impersonate the dolls and do the 
nimusing stunts. As a surprising funmaker 

is unequalled, For any Humber from 
From 80 minutes to t's hours, as desired, 


MS eS Ta HS 











Tiest 
this play 
16 to HO, 
Lo cents, 
Festive Songs for Little Singers. By Elizabeth 
Gupuill, musie by Archibald Humboldt, With ne 
tions, A new melody for each song, and familiar 
airs suggested for those who prefer, 25 cents, 
Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises, By Miss Anna 
from noted authors, 


Sitler, OChotceest quotations 
clever recitations, unique exercises, ete. Full of 
voodthings, Lecents, 


coluws Birthday Exercises. 
Por all crades, ractical and instructive, but de 
cidediy pleasing, Contains Lincoln's epigranis, 
nuecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
somes, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day. lo cents, 

de Siecle Washington's Birthday Exer- 





Kin de Siecle I 











elses. For primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Kecitations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, and other 
features, [lo cents, 


Ihe Fairies of the Seasons. A Cantata written and 
composed by HLA.Donald, The Fairies of the Sea- 
sons come from theirhome in Fairyland to sport and 
play. The Queen of the Fairies also comes with her 
attendants to direct the revels, After achorus of 
ereeting to the Queen,the Fairies of Spring and Sum- 
mer are each called upon to sing their songs. ‘Then 
follows the Revel, or Fairy March, and obeisance to 
the Queen, The Fairies of Autumn and Winter are 
then called upon to sing their songs; after which all 
joluin the song, “Good night,” and return to Fairy- 
Jana. 

CHARACTERS 
Queenofthe Fairies Fairies of Spring(8)or(12), 
Pairies of Autumn, Fairies of Summer, 
Fairies of Winter, Attendants on Queen (6) 
Pages or'Train-Bearers(2).. ‘Trumpeters (2), 
60 cents, 

Hatchet March and Drill. A spectacular entertain- 
ment for Washington's Birthday, for either 16 or 24 
boys. Unique and original, 15 cents, 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The, A colonial society play 
foruny occasion, in Which Washington's social life, 
sterling manhood and courteous manners are por- 

In one scene Christmas is celebrated in rare 
plantation style. Lively with old plantation mrelo- 
dies, By Iefie Louise Koogle, For grammar grades 
oradults. Fourseenes, 8 boys and $ girls, or more 
willbe better, 14, hours, 25 cents, 

Help-U Washington and Lincoln Collection, Dia- 
lognes: The Flag of Washington, The Imitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting ofthe Washingtons, All Because Ile Could 
Not Veila Lie. And plenty of good drills, Exer- 
cises, Recitations, ete, 25 cents, 

Hay makers and the Dairymaids, The. Words by 
Willis N. Bugbee; music by Harry C. Fidridge, A 
rollicking song for young people, Typical song of 
the farm, and costumed makes a tine specialty. 
Can be used in counection with some drill, 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate. Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christinas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cents, 

li We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song. This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, The children wonder how cordial the 


traved, 


itself 
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Original Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth 
F. Guptill, Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spicy, and lively, 25 cents, 

Old Glory, or the Boys of ’76. A patriotic operetta 
in two acts by Anthony J. Schindler, 

CHARACTERS: Gen, Putnam and Col.Slocum of the 
Continental Guards ; Maj. Sniflin, of His Majesty’s 
Guards; Four Boys of ’76; The Village Dolt; A 
Continental Guard; A young Hessian Soldier; 
Three Professional Tramps; A number of village 
boys, Continental and Hessian soldiers, guards, etc. 

60 cents. 


welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places. For any number of children, 25 cents, 

Japanese Reception, A. By Sister M. Aimee. A 
novel entertainment for 17 girls varing from 7 to 14 
yeurs. More characters may be introduced, in- 
cluding boys, A complete program of songs, reci- 
tutions and drills is given, 13, hours. 25 cents. 

Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party. A charming little play for any num- 
ber boys and girls, but five of each required, A 
glimpse of Washington’s home life in childhood 
days. Written by Kflie Louise Koogle. Two scenes, 
30 ininutes, 15 cents, 

New Year and Mid-Winter Exercises. 





By Alice 
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p itations and How To Recite Them 
opular Recitations and H 

By GRACE B. FAXON. ‘These most valuable books are made up of a collection of Standard Selected Pleces. 
The author, a teacher of Elocution of unusual attainments, explains in the greatest detail How to Recite 
exch selection, Iivery gesture, every pose, every attitude, every inflection of the voice, is so carefully and 
thoroughly indicated that by observing these instructions and applying them one can render these Selections 
as wellas though personally instructed, They are equally valuable to students for self-study and the teacher 
in viviug instruction, Students of Klocution will find them invaluable, [netuded in the collection are several 
songs arranged for pantomimes, With full directions for their production, ‘These Pantomimes properly pro- 
duced, are popular features wherever used, and their production ina work of this character will be widely 


appreciated aud made use of, 
DIVISION AND CONTENTS 
There are four separate paper bound books, containing selections as indicated : 
BOOK 1— Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime): Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash—The Firemen’s Story; T Have 
Drunk My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture ; Lndependence Bell; The Firemen ; How to Burn a Heap; To 
a Wateriowl; Jerry. 


Somebody’s Mother, : : ies : ‘ Ph 
BOOK TLL The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom ; Curfew Must Not Ripg To- 


night; Litthe Rocket's Christmas ; Kate Shelley: Home Sweet Home (Pantomime). — ; 
BOOK TV —Rock of Ages (Pantomime); How He Saved St. Michels: The Leak in the Dike: Karl the 
Martyr; Barbara Fritchie. he Bells; The Little Fireman: The American Revolution— Patrick Henry, 


Price, each Book, paper bound, 25c. The Four Books in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 


Little Plays and Exercises 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some with drills, marches, and music. Principally adapted 
for younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. Every play 
tried and proved before publication in this form, 








; Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 1. Tee tonnes ane parsinaseg. 
¢ Twely P ° a Arbor Day Shes—Songs and drill, 8 virls, 3 or: 
, eee sy Books at 10c each or hovar 2 childsen an Buirien, he Cansive dack 

Srost—Christmas play intwo acts, 9 girls represent- 


in One Volume for 35c. | 


Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs and marches, 
February Fairies 
Number 


dren represent flowers and trees, Bird Day Exer= 
cise—!2 pupils, The May Queen—'l'wo scenes, 8 
girls and 7 boys; more for chorus, May Day Drill— 


12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 
A play for primary children, 15 Characters, 





Is children, represent May Queen and the mouths, | in Verse—A short exercise for any number up to 12. 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 girls | Vacation Time—Dialogue and recitations, for 10 or 
and 7 boys. June Roses—Drilland song. Forgirls,| more. Thanksgiving Entertainment—<A complete 
The Turkey’s School—A Thanksgiving play,includ- | exercise, with recitations, songs, etc., several pupils 
ing songs and drill, 43 Characters or less. A Merry | or entire school, 











; Reading and Classics at only 5c per 


) designated, supply a variety of Entertainment material of the very highest order. 


66 e . e 
Just the Thing” Series of Entertainment Books 
: The books listed below comprise five of the ten separate volumes of The Years’ Entertainments, They 
are very appropriately designated the ‘‘Just the Thing’’ Series, for the reason that in each volume will 
’ be found the very matter one would desire for use during the month designated, For special days com- 
plete programs are provided, together with an abundance of the very best material for rendering them. 
Washington, Lincoin and Longfellow Entertainments, An abundance of material for each. 
(February number.) 
Lowell Entertainment. With other seasonable material. 
Easter, Bird Day and Arbor Day Entertainments. 
(April number.) 
Memortal Day Entertainment and Temperanee Program. Ample material of all grades for 
each (May number.) 
Closing Day and Flag Day Entertainments. (June number.) a 
These books have from 40 to 48 double column pages containing a great abundance of material 
(songs, recitations, dialogues, readings, ete.) for the various months and occasions, Printed on good 
paper. Strong paper covers. Price, Fifteen cents each. 
The Year’s Entertainments, of which the above five books form a part, consists of a set of ten Entertain- 
ment Books,—-one foreach month of the School Year, The ten books are sold separately at 15 cents each 
or all in one splendid cloth bound volume of 364 double column pages, for $1.00. 


(March number.) 


An abundance of material for each, 





‘Entertainment Numbers from the Instructor Literature Series 


The following books, published in the Instructor Literature Series under the titles and numbers 
Five Cents each. 


No. 143 Building of the Ship and Other Long- 


No. 108 History in Verse 
“ 195 Night Before Christmas and Other fellow Poems 
Poems and Stories 121 Selections from Holmes 
223 Poems Worth Knowing—Primary ‘© 225 Selections from Tennyson 
“* 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Intermediate “148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 
“« 235 Poems Worth Knowing—Grammar ‘« 213 Selected Poems from Thomas Moore 
« 236 Poems Worth Knowing—Advanced “ 119 Thanatopsis and Other Selections 
‘© 128 Speeches of Lincoln from Bryant 
“ 90 Fifteen Selections from Longfellow “ 152 Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
** 120 Ten Selections from Longfellow Verses 


GF’ Ask for Catalogue of oy onal Literature Series. 
Py. 


as 


270 titles of choice Supplementary 


Ee ee ae ee , 

School Songs for Closing Day. By Harriette 
Wilbur, Contains a number of most excellent orig- 
inal songs for the last day celebrations. Some have 
original music,while others are set to familiar tunes, 
A very practical collection of songs suited to all 
grades. Brightand pleasing, 15 cents. 

Song of the Hatchet, The. A humorous song for 
Washington’s Birthday, by Archibald THumboltd, 
It recounts the story and cites a parallel, also 
humorously points a moral.- The range is suited to 
children’s voices; the music pleasing, 25 cents, 





—_orrn 
M. Kellogg. For children from ten to fifteen years. 
These exercises were expressly prepared for the 
winter time, and are therefore most satisfactory for 
the indoor season, There are recitations, drills, 
exercises, plays for celebrating winter holidays and 
birthdays, and programs for parties; all designed 
to make jolly what would be the most trying season 
of the year, A helpful feature is found in the fifty 
brief biographies of famous men and women whose 
birthdays come in the winter, and suggested pro- 
grams for some of these anniversaries, 25 cents, 





” 
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BOOK I1—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime): The Ride of Jennie McNeil ; Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud; ‘The First Thanksgiving; In the Signal Box ; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock ; ( 





That Boy George, and The Lincoln Le 
‘Two unique dialogs, Inthe former the chante 
are Uucle Sam, George Washington, two little we 
andachorus, Inthe latter there are 6 boys Git 
girls(Grammar or High School). Both are ve 
novel and highly entertaining, Easily prepared” 

Pastore A effective, 15 cents, aM 

Scorer’s Successful Selections and P: 

Voice and Action. Edited by Ton nn nelle 
Principal of the Cleveland School of Elocutionn: 
Oratory, Containing a treatise on the scionceund. 
of elocution, with a collection of tested 4nd appre Me 
selections for recitations on all occasions, includ 
the choicest gems of elocution and Oratory. An 
dicious variety of both prose and poetry. ia 
piece a masterpiece, — Kspecially designed fora 
vanced students, teachers and professors of elon 
tion, 208 pages, 25 cents. ” 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades Tab. 
leaux, etc. By Sarah 1, Stocking. For those n 
have never givena “shadow” entertainment itm, 
be said that the shadows are thrown by a lamp Ku 
a sheet or curtain, which is suspended in frost 
the stage. A great variety of entertainment : 
thus be given with little trouble. Numerous acene 
comic and sentimental, In addition to the shag 
pictures, consisting of comic scenes, illustrated prov. 
erbs, pantomimes, ete., the book contains dite. 
tions for statuary and a picture gallery, 'The While 
formsa choice repertoire for schools, clubs, chureha. 
etc. Full directions given for shadows, tableau 
etc, 25 cents, . 


A 

Q Special Day Exercises. By Amos M. Kellogg, 4 

) omostevery week in the school year has its day \ 

special interest. This book provides for gy 

§ days. Washington, Michelangelo, Shak espeyr: 

( Longfellow, Holmes, Browning and kimerson gp. 

§ among those the children learn to know from it 

, The holidays, Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving 
Memorial Day, are not forgotten; there is new my; 

> terial here for each, and in between, many a hapy, 

» suggestion for tree planting, for bird and tower fi 

) sons, and hints for debates. There is a Chapter {i 

») =the first reading lessons for children that teacher, 

p Will think worth the price of the book. 30 cents, 

) 

) 

) 

> 

) 

) 

) 

\ 
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Special Day School Exercises. By Laura Rt, smili 
and T. B. Weaver. For all grades. A book of ney 
and original matter by two clever writers, Con 
tents; Loto, a Japanese farce; Bird and Arbor Py 
Program; Friday Afternoon Program; In 'Tokio,, 
Japanese song (with music) and drill; A New Ye 
Exercise; The Schoolroom, some February sugges 


@ tonsand exercises; Closing Day Program; The Livy 
( Doll, a Christmas exercise; Thanksgiving in Turk 


Land; Memorial Day Program; Battle of Blenheis 





rd Th F isi ; SOnUS 7 : , ‘ 
¢ Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and drills | jy flowers. 1 boys representing Santa Claus, Jack 4 ape . 7 mar 
$ for both boys aud girls, Music, Any number, Mother Frost, Nimble Jack, ete, Mother’s Visiting —2 cirls § a ae Se nn 
Goose Convention— Mother Goose and many of the |, 3 he ‘ 4 Three acts. Rheecus, fairy, € oe 
@ characters made tumous by her, Bright, eatehy muste, | aud 3 Goya. Mhesous Tinse, uioat 90 Stee. The @° Reclal Days in the Primary Givades, bi 
“yor more, Fairy Sunshine—Children costumed as eee Se SURGMRAKMecene, Batvié boy. Q Mary EL. Hood, This little work CONTAINS songs 
y : Magic Charm—<A woodland scene, 5 girls and thoy. @ recitations, dialogues, exercis . : 
@ flowers, others with water pots and rakes. Singing |p pe had AN 30 children @ eA OMONK, CIA OSES, OXETCINOS, Clc., JOr May ag 
‘eas 3 ; : : : fhe Enchanted Schoolroom— About 30 children Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Chr , 
@ to familiar airs, ending with w fine drill and march, | representing readers, music books, pencils and other Q : yo Day, Co wn US May 7, hristinas, Linco) 
) 40 (or less) girlsand boys, The Flower’s Party—A | shloome found in the schoolroom, ‘Songs to familiar Q and \ ashington Days. Also Mother Goose Oper 
) varden play in the fairy land of flowers. 7 bovs make | ce . co . Kri ) ella, suitable for closing of schools, This last on 
§ é } “ : rH tunes. In the Palace of Kriss Kringle <riss @ has twenty pages, words and music. — 64 pages, | 
@ tsarden, Mother I ature und the Jairies, Sunbeam | Kringle, Postman, Spirit of Christmas and Mother a oonte Bes, ‘ SIC, OF pages, {i 
and anys ate oe . — ee? ears Goose. 8 boys or girls as Brownies, D) Sch 1 d Parlor Tabi B ; 
appear. arves e—Pilgrim Maids and Sailo ; chool an arlor Tableaux. Y Sarah 1, stock 
) a 8. hon 4 4s ee ie “as peice ie 8 ym} Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 3. $ ing % vend preg id original tableaux. fir 
) to familiar airs, Any number of children, The Rea 7, ; school, church and parlor entertainment, They 
5 Santa Claus—A bright little ¢ hristaas play in three wh cae * ~e* or @ embrace a wide range ofsubjects, from the classic! 
5 acts. About 19 characters, Mother Goose Party— . betel Oe Hered é if ’ @ to the comic, The historical tableaux admit th 
) Very simple in dialogue and costume, The Fairies’ A Christmas Carol—Adapted for stage use from @ use of beautiful costumes and cannot fail 10 pleas 
§ Revelry Brownies, Fays, Klves, Fairy Queen, Har- Dicken’s| famous story. oy ceo Bi An Inter- Q Fullinstructions given as to costumes. ‘Thess tab 
if pers, Goblins, ete, 18 or more boys and girls, Japan- heey Af lg maiggs 4a Bi re Q leaux are simple and easily prepared, ‘the hii 
§ ese Reception -Kasily costumed and full of color, 14 i 4 ‘h es Hf bs ‘B li ! Ch ist ete ale t Q contains 58 Tableaux and} fine Pantomime Plays 
¢ girls and 12 boys. Little Mothers—six separate | less.) The Truly ane A we spd oan rhe Se halle 2 ‘These tableaux have proved so popular that sever 
¢ aes eee SS eee ses ay spt Deieiscceinn igi = Pa re Q editions have been sold, 25 cents, 
) dolisineach, Christmas Secrets—A very fine play, | Kor Pr “etebre' or aaron oer a 7 
§) original Figg 1M omain characters, others an desired. The Golden Key —Scene in Story Book Land, with @ Tem Commencement Songs. By A. J. Will 
$) Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill for | the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother Goose char- ¢ inthe “KO baie nya Wilbur ait 
) 12, Sor 24 girls, acters, 120r more children, An Arbor Day Pano= ¢ cab DUE. A SPISRGIG CONECHON OF Cems 
P rama—Flower Girls, Overall Boys and Supbounet @ new songs specially written for Graduation Dr 
» Little Plays and Exercises—Series No. 2. | (jjris. As many characters as desired. The Picnic Q This collection embraces original class songs ; Cow 
¢ I'welve separate Books at 10c each or Party—Vor primary children, Rainbowchildren,songs, mencement, graduation, Valedictory, and fareww 
v In One Volume for 35c. marches, 13 children, or more, Choosing a Valens 2  S0nss. Some of these are set to original musiesine 
? Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys — Chil-| tine. By M.C.Skeel. Brightand amusing dialogue. ‘4 to favorite college songs, and ot hers to operatic # 
2 dren represent dolls and toys, Stocking drill, 25] Six characters, Modern Minutemen— Washington 5 Jections, Words and mesic Complete, Clever a 
2? or less. What Santa Brought—6 children. The | Birthday dialogue. 14 characters. Lincoln Exercise § appropriate. 25 cents 
) Lost Reindeer—2 children representing Mrs, Santa | Drillandimarch, 14 characters. The Fairy Garden— § Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. ! 
( Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes. Mother | Robert Louis Btevenson exercise, 17 or more, Dia= $ song of Motherlove and Home, Sweet and sil 
& Earth’s Party — Arbor Day Play. ‘Three girls | monds and Toads — Fairy tale dramatised, 14 or Qing. An Anti-suffragette argument, May besis 
represent April, Arbor Day and Mother Earth, Chil- | more. Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry by little girls with dolls. 25 cents, 


hee! ’T'was Thou! and This I Avov! 

Quaker contention, A delightful song, Ver 

droll and quaint, For any occasion, Very pop 

» lar, Duet forsmall boy and girl, Words and 1 

» sic by Effie Louise Koogle. 25 cents, 

There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blu. 
One of the best songs ever published, ‘Tells of “tr 
man who fights battles each day.”? Has a rousii 
chorus, Inspiration to school children, 25 cents 

Two Crusty Little Pies. A “dough”-ful story, Wb 
the pies were “crusty.” An attraction for any ¢ 
casion, and especially good for Washington's irl 
day Iixercises, May be sung as solo, duet by! 
and girl, or any number of children, By Kittie 
Louise Koogle. Sheet music. 25 cents. 

Washington Celebration at Riverside, The 
A “continuous performance’ or play, introduc 
many novel features, Provides a complete efi! 
tainment, or the several features may be usel ll 
dependently, Embraces recitations, dialogues, fl 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several be 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents. 

? Washington Guards and I 
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dies of Honor. 





Re The. Drill and cantata made so easy that allo 
Q. any school can give it, Can be given by 1 boys ale 
? 10 girls, though fewer will answer, 15 cents. 


s. The, An Arbor Day entertainmet! 
The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies, aM* 


gy enter 





Q Wood Fai 
@Q Characters 








) number of pupils. A bright and pleasing 
15 cents. 
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D tainment. 
Wiant’s Drills, ! 
Lucia M, Wiant, Supe 
visor of Elocution # 
Physical Culture, 1 
ton, Ohio, Schools, Yau 
kee Doodle Drill 
Flower Drill — Man” 
ing Through Georg! 
two drills, primary a 
advanced, ~ Wal’ 
Drill—Red, White 4 
Blue Drill -- Aesthe! 
Drill or Posings-Fié 
Drill—Broomstick Df 
—Cadet Drill. Kach dt! 
so fully and clearly ¢ 
plained that it hecom® 
a pleasure to teach ak 
pilsthese attractivess” 





Gen Naw Olle 
Hor Shoo! 
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25 cents, 
Wrap Mein the Dear Old Flags, 


nastics, 
Boys. A ve! 
> for Menor 
for concert I 
uid he 


pathetic descriptive song, suitable 

Day, orany patriotic occasion, orf ? 

An unusually meritorious production, She 

sung as asolo, 25 cents, The 
Your’re Welcome If You Keep Right Still, iy, 
great success of Mr. Hldriage’s welcome song!” 
Were You and You Were Us,” has prompted ar, 
ond welcome song whieh we believe equally wae of 
as the first one. Can be sung by any Hume 
children, Start your entertainment right by 6 
this song, 25 cents, 





Send for our Catalogue listing several hundred Entertainment Books. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y, 
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February 1914 
A School Rally Day 


(Continued from page 14) 


yect the man in the overcoat who was 
its away, with his tweed cap and 
ait-case, and have him seatel on the 
oper sofa Was just one of the puzzles. 
pooks accompany Ing this exhibit con- 
tained working drawings of the furni- 
ture, and samples of the wall paper de- 
<igns drawn by the pupils, from which 
the papers for the house were selected. 
peautiful potted plants, and a few 
ghool pets were also on exhibition, as 
an evidence of the faithfulness of the 
pupils’ care. From the home gardens of 
quother school were brought samples of 
vegetables, — lettuce, Onions, radishes, 
cubbage, ete., raised by the children, 
together with their garden books, which 
were records kept by even the six-year- 
ads, Here, too, were corn booklets 
jautifully designed by the older pupils, 
gud containing corn score-cards and es- 
avs on the cultivation of the ‘*Crown 
prince,” side by side with those telling 
all about ‘His Majesty, King Cotton.’’ 

Retore I close, I must tell you about 
the ax-handle that won the prize. In 
we of the most remote corners of the 
county was a poor little school of about 
ten pupils, with a young inexperienced, 
nther sleepy little teacher. For two 
vars the supervisor had worried about 
this little school, and wished that some- 
thing could be done to brighten these 
children, and bring them in touch with 
other children and thus arouse some 
ambition. The case seemed hopeless, 
inta personal visit to the school follow- 
ing the circular letter on Rally Day had 
the desired effect, as far as the children 
were concerned, ‘The girls began to sew 
andembroider and the boys tried tieir 
s&killon ax-handles. One little fellow, 
encouraged and shown how by his father, 
worked for weeks on his, made trom solid 
hickory and polished with glass until it 
was as smooth as satin,—it was a beauty. 
Still the teacher took no interest, but a 
wighboring teacher, scarcely more than 
achild, but with a big heart and a love tor 
ler work, offered to take these children 
and their exhibits under her wing, and 
0 the children got to Rally Day,—and 
the ax-handle, properly labeled, won 
the prize. The State Superintendent of 
Kducation sent a personal message to the 
litle fellow, saying he would 
shake his hand. 

Rally Day with us has become estab- 
lished as an annual event, and already 
the children are talking about the next. 
It means work for somebody, and lots of 
butil means also a broader outlook 
fora whole county. 


Personal Experiences of a Moral 
Discipline Teacher 
(Continued from page 16) 


“en more, for he doesn’t have the mind 
‘0 look beyond, to other things. Or 
would you want the others to give you 
the kindly aid you would so much need, 


like to| Its task lay in maintaining the strength 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


refinement was predominant, and one 
day [ sail to him, ‘‘ Don’t do things that 
you know are wrong; straighten up like 
a man.’’ I had used that argument in 
the mining district; but it didn’t fit 
here. I worked hard to convince Ham- 
lin that I was sure he was a little gentle- 
man and it surprised me greatly, to find 
that he didn’t do things right. A pupil 
likes to have a full estimate taken of 
him on the credit side. 

Emma was fond of working algebra 
problems at Mary’s desk. It began 
quietly enough, but their talking in- 
creased until I usually found it neces- 
sary to send Emma to her own desk, al- 
ways with a tilt of her chin and an in- 
jured air. 

‘*Kmma,’’ I said one day at recess, ‘‘I 
like to have you work with Mary, be- 
cause you enjoy it; but when you talk 
loud enough to interrupt my classes, I 
have to send you away by yourself. The 
next time you find yourself getting too 
noisy, you just return quietly to your 
own desk, so I won’t have to call your 
name out before everyone.”’ 

EKimima always remembered either not 
to talk much, or else take her own place, 
and always it was with the good humor 
that means so much in school. 

A small boy swore. I explained a 
little of the greatness and magnificence 
of tiie Ore whose name he had used 
lightly, and told that a boy who swears 
is not fit to associate with other children. 

He sat all recess, quiet and thoughtful; 
then came and told me he wouldn’t swear 
again. T think he understood what 
swearing is, for the first time. 

The years have passed since then, and 
the experiences I have met are legion. 
The memory of that rattan is lost. I 
used it only once, and then it was for 


the least incident of misbehavior, proving | 


to me that it need never have been used. 
That great word Discipline las become 
strangely, a friend, and one so gentle and 
sincere that through all its firmness and 
persistency, has made my pupils, with- 
out exception, my life-long friends. I 
am not sure that youth and inexperience 
do not often fail to translate the theory 
in the best way; but I wonder how any 
teacher can resort to other methods, 
with a little time and patience,—and 
heart perhaps,—imy theory has borne the 
test, always love has conquered. 

I cannot call moral discipline difficult. 


ito give my pupils always my best self, 


| 
| 


and kelp you in your sad experience—it | 


slittle enough that can be done.’’ 

One boy cried and the other was con- 
tent to look very serious about it; but 
the offense was never repeated. I am 
onvinced that no plan less than a 
‘aigitlorward explanation of things 
would have accomplished this. There is 
© much in being sure that a pupil 
tally understands the nature of his 
offense, before he is punished. 

There are often little things that mean 
hothing in themselves, so much in ay- 
stegation, Katherine had finished all 
her Work at the board, and as she passed 
Alice, they both laughed as she bumped 
‘ arm in passing. I spoke to her pri- 
‘ately about it; she was almost fifteen, 
ut her face was perfectly innocent as 
che said, ‘IT don’t know why I did it. I 
fidn’t mean any harm by it.’ 

| explained ‘how little misdemeanors 


#9 logether to make a disorderly school, | 
| creau. 


ind she listened with interest. 
Iwon’t do it any more,’’ 
nestly , 
on boys who played truant were 
pron Moag attend regularly when simply 
tide to stay in at recess until all the 
lle Was made up and they had recited 
$Ons inissed. 
amin belonged to a village where 


she said 





never too tired nor too indolent to meas- 
ure out to them the perfect measure I 
expected in return. I had a little incan- 
tation for those days. 

‘Little Brother in the the race, born 
and destined for all the outlook [ enjoy, 
I love you with a broad outlook that will 
consider your past and future when it 
reckons with the present. Most of all I 
am satisfied for myself and you with 
only the best—at any cost.’’ 





Ideas Relating to Entertain- 
ment 
(Continued from page 41) 
A PIE SOCIAL, 

We have found a pie social very suc- 
cessful and enjoyable. At this social 
we had no special program but spent 
the evening playing games. 


for ' 
. back, so that the arms are 





| Cause 





| the late Andrew $. Draper, was inaugu- | 


Relation of Posture to Health 
(Continued from page 21) 


In doing this, you will have strength- 
ened heart and lungs, assumed the cor- 
rect posture, strengthened all the pelvic 
organs in the right positions and im- 
proved your working organism fifty per 
cent. Whether writing at a desk, wield- 
ing a broom, or sawing wood, we have 
the same things to remember, right pos- 
ture and freedom of movement, The 
chest should be lifted with an upward 
movement of the arms until it assumes a 
good position at all times, no matter 
what we are doing. When the chest is 
kept up where it belongs, then the abdo- 
men stays back in its proper place and 
all the orgaus can do better work. 

Use a few general exercises every day 
to gain freedom of muscles, as:— 

Swinging arms in a large circle, sift- 
ing the chest with each upward move- 
ment, running lightly in place, or for- 
ward on the balls of the feet and inlial- 
ing deep breaths. Drop the trunk and 
move it slowly in a circle, raising on tip 
toes, bending and = spreading knees 
slowly until hands touch the floor, tak- 
ing ten long breaths before the open 
window or out-of-doors, 

Sleeplessness comes many times from 
the mental attitude and from wrong 
position of rest. Doing the things 
already suggested will remove much of 
the worry which comes from being ner- 
vous. Let go completely and be a dead 
weiglt on the bed; this will bring the 
relaxation for rest. 

Sleeping on tie lett side often will 
you to wake with a feeling of 
numbness all through the muscles. You 
have been lying in a position which 
represses heart action and which de- 
presses the whole nervous and circulatory 
systems. 

If you sleep on your stomach with the 
head twisted to one side, or buried 1n 
your pillow, you are cramping the stom- 
ach, and you are either twisting the 
nerves down the spinal column, or you 
are breathing in the foul air as fast as 
you expel it from the lungs. 

The position on the right side and 
free and the 
left knee is drawn up is counted by some 
to be most comfortable, and there is 
nothing injurious in it. Lying flat on 
the back, with body-~ straight, seems to 
be best for others. Kither of these posi- 
tions is healthful and comfortable, 

Remember that in this article, | am not 
dealing with the person who has heart 
trouble or definite lung trouble. These 
causes need rest rather than exercise, un- 
less prescribed by their physicians. 

Remember, that whatever our work is, 
we need to observe these things: keeping 
good posture, relaxing, breathing deeply 
and through the nostrils, have plenty of 
fresh air, stopping before the fatigue 
point is reached, finding joy in the do- 
ing and doing all as perfectly as possible. 


New York’s Commissioner of 
Education 
Dr. Jolin If, Finley who was chosen to 


the office some months ago to succeed 


rated as Commissioner ot Education of 


ithe State of New York at Albany on 


Some ot | 


the ladies made coffee which was sold at | 


five cents a cup to those wishing it. 
When advertising the social, we had 
specified that each lady was to bring a 


| pie, and that each pie should be labeled 


asto kind. These pies were sold to the 
highest bidder and the purchaser and the 
lady who brought it ate the pie together. 
PAY BY WEIGHT 

Here is another suggestion which 
breaks the ordinary routine of ice cream 
socials, Have at hand a pair of scales 
that will weigh up to several hundred 
pounds. Tell all that they are to be 
charged by the pound for the ice cream. 
Weigh each person who wishes to buy ice 
Give all the same amount of 
ice cream but charge, for instance, ten 
cent for each hundred pounds of weight. 

Then a person weighing eighty pounds 
should pay eight cents for his plate of 
ice cream; one who weighs 150 pounds 
would pay fifteen cents. This will be a 
source otf considerable fun and may be 
advertised in numerous funny ways. 





January 2. The exercises took place 
in the new $5,000,000 Kducation Build- 
ing and were attended by many promi- 
nent men, both educators and others. 
St. Clair McKelway, chancellor of the 
Board of Regents, presided. 


pal Fosdick of Buffalo on behalf of the 
secondary schools and Supt. Brubacher 
of Schenectady on behalf of the elemen- 
tary schools, while the educational de- 
partments of other States and the citizens 
of this State were represented by Com- 
missioner Kendall of New Jersey and 
William Church Osborn respectively. 

In his inaugural address Dr. Finley de- 
clared that he was being invested with 
‘fone of the most sacred responsibilities 
this State can put upon a man, the care, 
under its laws, of its most precious pos- 
session.’’ 

At the exercises in the evening, ad- 
dresses were made by Gov. Glynn, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane, and Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot. 


Dr. Nich | 
olas® Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- | 
| versity addressed the gathering on behalf | 
of the universities and colleges, Princi- | 
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Write for our 
big Intro- 
ductory Of- 
fer on the 
latest sci- 

entific 

hearing in- 
strument, the 
perfected 1914 Mode \ 


New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 


EIGHT times as efficient, EIGHT times as powerful, 
EIGHT times as convenient, EIGHT times as helpful as our for 
mer One-Tone model, and with double the efficiency of our well 
known 4-tone. Eight different sound adjustments, instantly 
changed by a touch of the finger. 

2 Sold only direct from our New York office 
Free Trial on trial at our expense, Test it of ih 
. Itcosts nothing if you do not want to keen t. EBasy 
monthly payments if you wish, at the lowest net laboratory price 
direct to you, Send for this offer and the Mears Booklet- PRE 


Mears Ear Phone Co. . 3262 . 45 West 34th Street, New York. 
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These afford absolute protection, in “CON- 
SERVATION” investment. Who need be 
satisfied with ordinary bank or mortgage interest, 
when thirty per cent, or more, can be had— as 
safely, and as surel > Fire Insurance stock In- 
vestments (under //linois State law control) are 
safeguarded by highest-grade securities— securities 
represented by gtlt-edge bonds and mouriguges. Vhese 


Insure Splendid Earnings 
—With Security 


of the highest order—facts well established. 
The average Stock Fire Insurance dividend paid 
during the past six years (1012 included), in the 
United States, was 34% — suprising, indeed, 
for an investment fully protected by law. 

Western investors (large and small) can now 
enter this lucrative investment field, by sub- 
scribing for stock in one of the first great Western 
Compantes—organized and operated for the pure 
pose of utilizing Western Capital, and not for the 
exclusive benefit of # few Kastern capitalists, 


THE CONSERVATION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Springfield, Tilinois (now being organized). 
will, with near $2,000,000 capttat and surplus, be 
as rigidly | remy d, as any similar{Eastern enter- 
prise—will have all the legal safeguards and high- 
value security that they enjoy. It will, in ad- 
dition, have the tremendous cash resources such 
enterprises must have, to capture the best business. 

Let us mall yoo further facts ———— obll. 
gation) showing how a few dollars, invested now, 
will soon grow into a thrifty life income. Address: 

STATE SALFS CORPORATION 

318- 14 South Sixth St., Springfield, IMlinols 


Investors make no payments on stock until $200,000 Is subscribed 


Burner EE 

FITS YOUR OLD LAMP. 
100) = Candle Power Incandescent 
pure whi ¢ light from (kerosene) cou 
oil. Beats either gas or electricit 
» COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
——= Woe want one pers o ineuch locality to 
SS whom we can refer new customers. 
Take advantage of our Special Offer to 
secure a Be con Burner PREF, Write 
me today. AGENTS WANTED 


| HOME SUPPLY CO, 117 Home Bldg. Kansas City, Mo 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


| My method is the only way to prevent the hair frou 
vrowing again, Easy. puintess, harmless. No seurs, 
Booklet free. ‘rite to-day. 

Dd, MAHLER, 2422.0 MAHLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, K. I 










































80 new propositions. No 
competition. Make 95¢ 
protit on dollar orders. 
Complete plans, 10 cts, 


Mail Dezlers Wholesale 
608 Franklin Bidg., 


BREAKFAST CAP 


Design stamped on fine French 
Lawn, mercerized embroidery cotton 
to work, and embroidery les#on. & 
sent prepaid for this bargain pries 
to Introduce our new freees 
alog of embroidery designs. 


FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., 
Pattern Dept.B., Orangeburg, N. Y. 


| Is 1 Hour Worth 1! Cent? 


Send 50c for Hero Studies and save 50) 
hours work each year preparing Sth and 


START,A 


MAIL ORDER 


BUSINESS ee. 














6th year History lessons. Helps make 
them ‘‘pass.”? 160 pages. Limited Kdi- 


tion, only 1000 left. 
W.L.LOOPE, MILLERTON, N. Y. 


A MONEY PROPOSITION 


Co-operate with me ina profit-sharing mall order busin 
wods to fll orders ane 





trial advertisement, furnish printed matter, ge 
Particulars. De wb. 


the protite wk 2 
H* ZEN A. HORTON, 











Tekonsha, Michigan 
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7 a e Design No, 8069. 
Size 17x22 inche ‘Yinted in shades of Yellow 
and Brown. Outlined with Black, 


Initial Pillow Outfit on 
Tan Linen‘ Actual Value 70c) 


the entire outfit sent to you for the price 

the silk alone and postaye on the outfit. An ex- 
The very newest design and easy 

Here is what we send you: 

1 Pillow Top and Back worth Be 

| New Premium Art Book Free 

! Alphabet of Transfer Initial - lhe 
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© Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss and lesson “* ie 
Total We 
All cent to you for only 306 and your dealer's name, 


Richardson’s 


Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


1. 4 pure silk floss that is unexcelled for all sorts of 

it needlework, We are making this exeeptional 

offer in order to introduce it into every home and to 

prove its overwhelming superiority. 

Iiu are not absolutely satiafied we will refund yonr monen, 
° Enclose only 30e and your 

Write Today dealer’s name und we will 

end you the Pillow Outfit deseribed al 

RICHARDSON SILK ANY 
Adams St Chicago, 1, 


wan a iffer now send 66 
rem rt Book and postage 
din the 30¢ offer.) 

irer's of Richardson's Spool Silk. 


REE te 


Freight Prepaid 

No matter where you live I am willing to send 
direct from our factory, freight prepaid, a beau 
tiful, brand new, Sweet Toned WILLIAMS Piano 
with a nice stool, a fine silk scarf and our splen- 
did Williams Piano Teacher (Unstruction Book) 
for areal FREE trial in yourown home, without 
security, advance payment or obligation. For a 
whole month, examine, play and test the 


Sweet Toned 


WILLIAMS Piano 


(Built on honor for you musie-oving people who 
want a good, sweet-toned, honestly made piano at a fair 
and honest net factory price) and thenif you want tokeep 
it you may take your choice of any of our many easy 
Payment plans—or you may return it at our expense and 
we will pay you for your trouble, In other words, the 
Wiliams must. prove perfectly satisfactory in every, 
way or you don’t have to keep it. 

Buy at Factory Price—Save $100 

We sell direct from our factory. e yave you all the 
piano dealer’s profits, about $100, and give you a 25 
year guarantee. We pay the freight. Then— 

sew I Make It Easy For You 
_To Own a Williams 
Write today for our Williams 
Piano catalog, factory price 
list, easy payment plans and 
ma Boot of 2000 Letters 
~ From Williams Owners. 
Write Today, 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice President 
Williams Piano and Organ Co. 
14 W. asbington St. 
Dept. 226. Chicago 
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Every teacher should own 


Vocations for Girls | 
WEAVER 


the most helpful | 
now al the teacher's | 
Journal of Iducation. 


‘Price 75 


By E. W. 


“In every 
handbox rk 
command.” 


Cloth, 194 pages 


THE A. S. BARNES CO., 
381 4th Ave., N. Y. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 
position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book **Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 
Men of Ideas should write for new 


Lists of Needed _Inventions,”’ **Patent Buyers’? and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 


way 








and inventive ability 


| junction 
; Cause 


} 1s correct; it 


|**alley, alleys; 
| allies.’’ 


‘*Nero’”’ 


after he sold 
his original stock. 





KANDOLPH & ©0,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 84 Washington, D.C, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


number received, 


A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter, 


Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar. 
All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Pox 398, 


Wilmington, Del. 


1, Of what useis a snake, if any? 2. Analyze 
the following: (a) They succeed because they 
try. (b) We did not wait longer because it was 
growing dark, 3. The pluralof ‘‘joy” 1s some- 
times written “joys” and sometimes ‘“‘joies,” 
Which is correct? 4. Why do we add “es” to 
“hero,” and ‘'s” only to ‘Nero’? Subscriber, 
Minn, 

i, Snakes, or serpents, are used as food 
by some savage tribes. When tamed, as 
the harmless species sometimes are, they 
have been made useful in killing mice, 
rats, and other vermin. The venomous 
serpents, like the carnivorous beasts in 
general, undoubtedly have a place in the 
economy of nature, although we cannot 
understand their uses. 2, (a) Complex- 
declarative sentence. Principal clause, 
‘* They succeed ;’’ predicate **succeed’’ 15 
modified by dependent adverb clause 
“because they try,’’ introduced by con- 
‘*because,’’ and expressing 
or reason. (b) Complex-declara- 


tive. Principal clause, ‘'We did not wait 


| longer ;’’ subject ‘we ;’’ predicate ‘‘did 


wait’? modified by adverbs ‘‘not’’ and 
‘*‘longer,’’ and dependent adverb clause 
‘because it was growing dark,’’ intro- 
duced by conjunction ‘‘because,’’ and 
(like clause in preceding sentence) ex- 
pressing cause or reason. Subject of 
clause, ‘‘it;’’ predicate ‘‘ was growing ;”’ 
complement ‘‘dark,’’ a predicate adjec- 
tive relating to the subject. 3. ‘‘ Joys’’ 
follows the rule which 
**s’? only to the plural of nouns 
ending in ‘‘y’’ preceded by a vowel, and 
“jes’’? to the plural when ‘‘y’’ is pre- 
ceded by a consonant; as, for example, 
allov, alloys; ally, 
‘*Joies’’ is the correct plural 
of the French ‘‘joie’’ (joy), but it 1s not 
an English form. 4. Many nouns ending 
in ‘‘o'’ preceded by a consonant, as car- 
zo, echo, negro, potato, etc., take ‘‘es"’ 
in the plural; ‘‘hero’’ is a similar exam- 
ple, and hence ‘‘heroes’’ is correct, Ex- 
ceptions to this rule are nouns derived 
trom other languages, which retain their 
foreign plural; as ‘‘zero, zeros; solo, 
solos; trio, trios,’’ or the proper noun 
with plural ‘‘ Neros.’”’ 


ives 


Please give solution for the following question 

in Normal Instructor: A man owning 1-7 of a 
bank stock, sold ', of it; What part of his stock 
did he retain?» A Subscriber, Pa. 
The man owned } of stock; sold { ot 
or ,', of stock; having } or .'; of stock, 
wig he had ., lett, or 3f of 
Ans. 34. 


"9 


In the ‘Beginners’ Ayriculture’’ it states 
that the earth was solid rock in the beginning, 
My pupils quickly asserted they didiu’t see how 
that could be if the Bible is true, as it says “God 
created Heaven and earth,’ Please explain in 
Normal Instructor. -Subscriber, Knon, Mo, 

Your book of Agriculture is right if 1 
states that the earth was solid rock be- 
fore the soil was formed. But first of all 
was the whirling fire mist, which gradu- 
ally condensed into molten liquid, with 
an outer crust that formed by cooling, 
and finally hardened into rock. After 
this manner, therefore, ‘‘God created the 
heaven and the earth ;’?. for He who made 
tlhe fire mist put into it the “‘yerms of 
development,’’ which progressed, and 
grew into the earth and other heavenly 
hodies, and which may today be traced 
in every budding leaf, or blade of grass, 
or flower that blooms by the wayside. 

1, What preparation would a teacher make for 
teaching a song suitable for primary children? 
2, How would you aim to make children sing 
sweetly and with good expression? 3. How 
wonld you teach children to sing 3, 4sharp,5? 4. 
What special care needs to be taken in giving 
part singing to children in lower grades?—A 
subserrber, New Jersey. 

1. Teach them the sony first as a story. 
It it does not consist of a story, or does 
not include one, then the teacher may 
introduce it by a story, gradually lead- 
ing up to the rhythmic effect of the song 
which makes it fitted for music; then 
the melody last of- all. 2. Give them 
good models to follow in sweetness and 
expression ; then have them try to follow 
these models, correcting mistakes and 
requiring practice till the end is gained. 
3. If in practising the scale, the syllables 
. ’ 
‘*do, re, mi, fa, sol,’’ etc., are sung, and 
the figures are used merely to represent 
those syllables, then drill on ‘‘mi, fa, 
sol’? (3, 4, 5) wll the children have 








mastered the intervals and can keep 
‘*mi’’ and ‘sol’? in mind. They may 
then be helped to strike the interval of 
‘*fa sharp’? by changing to the syllable 
‘‘fe’? (fay) instead of ‘‘fa;’’ as, ‘‘mi, 
fe, sol.’’ A change of syllable for any 
of the sharps or flats removes a great part 
of the difficulty in striking the right 
sound 3 as, ‘‘me (may)’’ for ‘‘mi sharp,’’ 
‘*fe (fay)? for ‘‘fa sharp,’’ ‘‘je (zhay)’’ 
for ‘‘sol sharp,’’ etc., according to a 
French imethod of practice, but as easy 
in English study as in French. 4. Spe- 
cial care in making them keep to their 
own parts. 

1. I bought three farms for $15,000. ‘The first 
cost $400 more than the second, and the third 
$soo0 less than the second. What was the cost of 
each ?—Please suggest helps that might be used 
in helping Kighth Grade pupils through State 
High School Board examinations,—A Subscriber, 
Minn, 

1. Cost of second = cost of third + 
$500; cost of first = third -|- $900; cost 
of third == cost of third ; hence total cost 
is three times third plus $1400; or, 3 times 
cost of third == $15,00o0o—$1400=$13,600. 
Therefore third = $13,600---3=$4,533% 3; 
second is $500 more, or $5,033% ; first is 
$400 more, or $5,4334%. 2. If pupils are 
thoroughly taught through all the grades, 
they should not need special ‘‘helps’’ to 
pass any examination. A good review of 
previous work should then be sufficient. 


1. Where is Marblehead? 2. Name some of 
the best books on bookkeeping and stenography, 
3. Name the political parties of today.—A Suh- 
scriber, Toim1, Minnesota. 

1. Marblehead is on the bay of Massa- 
chusetts, north of Boston, and between 
Lynn and Salem, 2. The following are 
recommended by one of the leading 
commercial colleges as the best, in their 
estimation, of practical use in a business 
course ; ‘‘ Bookkeeping and Accountancy”’ 
by Dr. H. M. Rowe, the H. M. Rowe 
Co., Baltimore, Md., publishers; the 
‘*Phonographic Aimanuensis,’’ by Ben 
Pitman and Jerome B. Hart, the Phono- 
graphic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, pub- 
lishers. 5. The Democratic, Republican, 
Progressive, Socialist, and Prohibition 
parties are those that entered candidates 
in the last National election. (Note. 
The question omitted from this list) wili 
be answered later. 


1. Please solve: A and B have $y500,  ‘'wo- 
thirds of A’s money equals three-fifths of B’s. 
How much money had each? 2. State how to 
tell infinilives, and if an infinitive might be used 
as a predicate of a sentence having a subject. 3. 
Distinguish a participle, 4 Analyze: (a) “Polite- 
nessistodoandsay the kindest thing in the 
kindest way.” (b) “He 1s not worthy of the 
honeycomb who shuns the hive because the bees 
have stings.’’ (c) “Raindrops and rills have 
their work todo,’ Minnesota Subscriber. 

1. Two-thirds of A’s inoney= } of B’s; 
Y% of A’s money — ¥ of 3, or ;\,; of B’s; 
and %, or the whole of A’s money ~,"; of 
B’s. Both together have |; of B’s = 
$9500; ,|; of B’s is ,', of $9500, or $500; 
1! of B’s==10X $500, or $5000 — B’s share ; 
of B’s == 9X $5v0, or $4500==A’s share. 
2. The infinitive is a verb form express- 
ing action or state, not limited to person 
or number, and consequently not to be 
used as a predicate. Asa noun keeps the 
nature of a noun even when used as ad- 
jective or adverb, so the infinitive keeps 
its nature as a verb while it may be used 
as adjective, adverb, or noun. There 
are two intinitives, the root infinitive 
with ‘‘to,’’ as ‘‘to see,’’ ‘‘to be seen,’’ 
etc.; and the infinitive in ‘‘ing,’’ or 
participial infinitive, since it has the 
same form as the participle, but is dis- 
tinguished from it in being used as a 
noun. This isthe form called ‘‘gerund”? ; 
as, ‘seeing is believing.’’ 3. Your text 
book should give the various forms of 
the participle. It may be distinguished 
in verb phrases, where it is used to form 
different tenses, and by its use as an ad- 
jective, while the infinitive in ‘‘ing’’ 
has the use of anoun. 4. (a) Simple- 
declarative sentence. Subject ‘‘polite- 
ness ;’’ predicate ‘‘1s’?; compound com- 
plement, ‘‘to do’’ and ‘‘(to) say,’’ two 
infinitives connected by ‘‘and,’’ which 
keep their verbal nature and take the ob- 
ject ‘‘things,’’ while they are used like 
nouns as predicate nominative of ‘‘is;"’ 
‘“‘things,'’ object of ‘‘to do’? and ‘‘(to) 
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You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from our 
factory at half the price asked 
at retail stores. We build it in® 
four sections—ship it to you at 
knock-down freight rates in com- 
pact crate, 


Buy Direct—Save $8, 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, 
ete., plus the one usual small profit to ug,’ 
We save you all other unnecessary exe’ 
penses. e sell from our catalog 
only and ship from our own fac- 
tories ‘direct to 
you. Back of 
this chair and 
every other 


piece is our 

guarantee. If 

you are not satisfied 

at any time within a full 
year, you a ship it back, 
we immediately refund your 
money, including freight. 


Only 


$8.95 In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the eare anj 
skill of the old master cabinet makers—possessing an indi. 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality, 
Eight different shades of finish, Imperial leather cushions 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living, dining, bedroom and den furniture 
—in sections—at 30% to 60% savings. Sent free—postpaid, 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 279 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohiy 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends Jargely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl 
edge does not come intel 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume. -Illustrated, $2 Postpaid, 


Write tor ‘‘Other People’s Opinions”? and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Publishing Co. 
758 Perry Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 














market. 
Sold wherever heads ache. Twelve 
doses for 25 cents—or send 10 cents 
for trial sample—three doses. 


The Zymole Co., 108 John St., New Yeti 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cure: 


Gatcve-banem sc bCt0 


Prove It At My Expens: 


Don’t send me one cent-—just let rae prove it to you as I have dost 
57532 others in the last six months. J claim to have the only 60 
cure for buniong ever made—and I want you tolet me send you » ale! 
ment, FREE, entirely at my expense. 1 don’t care b 


t 
atreatmentabselutely FREE. Iti yet simple Be 
ment which relieves you almost ingtantly, of all pain, it remy 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappears—al 

while you are wearing tighter shoes than } 
ever. I knowit will do all thie and f want 
é you to send for a treatment, FREE, at my 
| expense, because I know you will then tell 
all your friende aboutitjust as those 0700 
others are doing now. Write now, as this 
t may notappearin this paper 
again. Justeend your name and address 
and the treatment will be gent to you 
promptlyin plain sealed envelope. Address 


| FOOT REMEDY C0., 
|}144_ 3825 We 26th St, Chicago, 
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cet Rid of 
Pimples — Quick 


jy Using Stuart's Calcium Wafers 
—Natural Little Blood Purifiers 
that Work Like a Charm 


Don't despair if your face is covered with 
pimples, blotches, liver spots, or your body 
is covered in spots with tetter, rash, boils, 
de, Just use Stuart’s Calcium Wafers for 
ashort time and see how quickly you will 
dear up your skin. 

Pimples and eruptions of all kinds come 
fom the inside. ‘The blood casts out the 
impurities it contains and thus pimples, 
ils, etc., appear. Cleanse the blood, 
top the poison from developing in the blood 
issues and pimples will vanish as if by 
magi’ 

stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain in a 
natural manner the greatest blood purifier 
_(alcium Sulphide. 

Calcium Sulphide and the other ingredi- 
nts of these remerkable little wafers are 
ust what impure blood needs. | You must 
know that the blood is rushing through our 
veins very fast. It takes less thana minute 
jr our blood to cover the entire body. 

Youcan thus readily see that Stuart’s 
(aleium wafers, when they enter the body, 
lavean almost instant effect upon all im- 
purities no matter where located, whether 
ithe the tip of the nose or the ends of the 
toes. 

by the use of Stuarts Calcium Wafers 
your complexion will take on a fresher hue 
anda more natural series of tints than ever 
hefore. 

Impure blood is blue or black. Purify it 
and it becomes ruby red. This color show- 
ing beneath the skin is the secret of all 
beautiful complexions. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are sold by all 
dnggists everywhere. Price 50 cents a box. 
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skir dresses, Under- 


y ¢ Coats, Skirts, 
wear, Shocs--cverything for wo- 
, men, misses, girls and boys. See 
- how Philipsborn sends everything 
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uarantees every garment perfect 
or Money Back. See how Philipsborn 
fives you the most desirable, newes 
fashions--smashes everybody's prices--see the 
Wonderful Values 
See why over a million cust 
order everything from Ph 
born’s Catalog. This Bra: e 
bargain is an example of the 
money savings Philipsborn offers. 
Don’t waste money--send now 
for FREE copy. 


(adPHILIPSBORN ,,,2%¢,0%'"",,, Dept. 9 Chicago 
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WEEK 


!ntrodueing our very complete Spring line of beautiful 
wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings. silks, hdkfs, 
etticouts,ete, Upto date N.Y.City patterns. Finest line 
nhomarket, Dealing direct with the mills you will find 
var prices low, If others can make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly 
wean also, Samples, full instructions in neat sample 
‘weshipped express prepaid, No money required, Ex- 
“usvéterritory. Write for particulars. Be first toapply. 
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New Band ,Catalog 
Sent FREE Xour name andaddress is enough. 
We will send you our 
| Band Catalog absolutely free. 350 e8, 
lustrations, 67 art color plates, obét musical in- 
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, complement, ‘‘such,’? which is here an 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


say ;'’ ‘Sin the kindest way,’’ adverbial 
plirase modifier of ‘‘do’’ and ‘‘say;’’ 
‘‘way'' is object of ‘‘in.’’ (b) Com- 
plex-declarative sentence, of one princi- 
pal clause and two dependent clauses. 
Principal clanse, ‘‘He is not worthy of 
the honeycomb ;’* subject, ‘‘he;’’ pred- 
icate, ‘‘is’?; adjective complement 
‘tworthy’’ modified by adverb ‘‘not’’ and 
adverb phrase ‘‘of the honeycomb.’’ 
Subject is modified by adjective clause 
‘‘who shuns the hive,’’ etc., of whicu 
‘twho’’ is subject; ‘‘shuns’’ is predicate, 
and ‘‘hive’’ is object; ‘‘shuns'’ is modi- 
fied by adverb clause ‘‘the bees have 
stings,’? connected with ‘‘shuns’’ by 
conjunctive adverb ‘‘because.’’ (c) Sim- 
ple sentence with compound subject 
‘raindrops’? and ‘‘rills;’’ predicate, 
‘have ;’’ objects ‘‘work’’ with modifiers 
‘their’? and ‘‘to do,’’ both used as ad- 
jective adjuncts, the latter an infinitive 
of purpose. 

Kindly answer the following questions and 
oblige.—An Anxious Inquirer, 
1. What is the proper 
chauffeur? 2. What is phonotypy ? 
are cognate sounds?  subvocal? 

Give example of each. 

I. ‘‘Shof-fer,’’ with long ‘‘o’’ and ac- 
cent slightly stronger on second syllable 
than on first, is as nearly correct as can 
be given here, This word being lately 
adopted from the French, retains its na- 
tive pronunciation, but the French 
sound of ‘teu’’ in the second syllable has 
no English equivalent. 2. Phonotypy 
(pho-not-y-py, the ‘‘y’’ in third syllable 
pronounced like ‘‘i’’ in ‘‘kick’’) is a 
method of phonetic printing of the Eng- 
lish language, in which nearly all of the 
ordituary letters and many new forms are 
employed, in order to indicate each ele- 
mentary sound by a separate character. 
3. Those that are related, or are of the 
samme nature, as the aspirate or breath 
sounds, the labial or lip sounds; the 
vowels too are cognates, as they repre- 
sent similar sounds of the voice produced 
by the same organs. Vocal sounds con- 
sist of voice or tone, produced in the 
larynx ; as, the vowels, a, e, i, 0, U. 
Subvocals, called also vocal consonants 
and subtonics, consist of tone or proper 


pronunciation of 
3. What 


aspirate ? 





vocal sound, though not pure as in the | 
vowels, but modified by some obstruc- | 


tion in the oral or the nasal passage, 
and in some cases with a mixture of 
breath sound; as b, d, g, n. 
sounds consist of breath alone or are 
characterized by breath; like the sound 
of h or f, or ‘‘th’’ in ‘‘thin.’’ 


Please analyze the following sentences: 1, 
“Just before the clock struck twelve, they lighted 
the lanterns and started.’ 2. “Forgive me, if 
the lay be such as may not suit thy hours of 
gladness.” 

3 “Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

Tis only noble to be good.” 
—A Subscriber, J. D., West Virginia. 

1, A complex declarative sentence. 
Independent clause, ‘‘ They liglited the 
lanterns and started.”’ 
‘‘Just betore the clock struck twelve.’’ 
Subject of the independent clause, 
‘“*they.’’ Predicate, which is compound, 


‘Vohted’’ and ‘‘started,’’ the former 
having for its object ‘‘lanterns’’ which 


is modified by the article ‘‘the.’’ The 
compound predicate is connected by the 
conjunction ‘‘and.”’ 
ent clause, ‘‘clock,’’ modified by ‘‘the.’’ 
Predicate verb, ‘‘struck.’? Object, 
twelve.’’? The dependent clause is in- 
troduced by the connective adverbial 
conjunction ‘‘before.’’ Reed and Kel- 
logg’s Grammar says that some authori- 
ties preter in such constructions to treat 
words like before, ere, after, until, 
while, since, etc. as prepositions followed 
by noun clauses. Thus, ‘‘before the 
clock struck twelve’’ is equivalent to 
“before the clock’s striking twelve.’’ 
But as it is usually the case that these 
words bear a close relation to the verbs 
in both the dependent and independent 
clauses, their adverbial element should 
be recognized. ‘Just’? would be treated 
by some as a modifier of the dependent 
clause. But strictly speaking it is an 
adverb modifying the adverb ‘‘before.’’ 
2. Complex declarative sentence. Inde- 
pendent clause, ‘‘ (you) forgive me.’’ 
Dependent clauses, ‘‘if the lay be such’’ 
and ‘‘as may not suit thy hours of glad- 
ness.”? Subject of the independent 
clause, ‘‘you'’ understood. Predicate 
verb, ‘‘forgive.’’ Object, ‘‘me.’’ First 
dependent clause introduced by conjunc- 
tion ‘‘if.’? Subject, ‘‘lay’’ modified by 
“‘the.’’ Predicate verb, ‘‘be.’’ Predicate 


Aspirate | 


' the other candidate on hisside. 3. 


Dependent clause, | 


| to write a book about the Maine, and to 


Subject of depend- | 


i but with 





'on the question of protecting slavery in 


‘and marched out with lis little company. 


adjective in the capacity of anoun. “Ihe | 
full sense is ‘‘If the lay be such a lay.’’ 
Second dependent clause introduced by 
the relative pronoun ‘‘as,’? which is its 
subject, and whiose antecedent is ‘‘such’’ 
or ‘‘lay’’ understood. Predicate verb 
**may suit’? modified by ‘‘not.’? Object 
‘*hours'’? modified by ‘‘thy’’ and the 
adjunct ‘‘of gladness.’’ 3. A complex 
declarative sentence. Independent clause, 
‘It seems to me.’’ Dependent clauses, 
‘“*Tis only noble to be good’’ and 
‘‘Howe’er it be.’’ Subject of inde- 
pendent clause, ‘‘it?? which is in appo- 
sition to the noun clause ‘‘’Tis only 
noble to be good.’’ Predicate, ‘‘seems’’ 
which is modified by the adverbial ad- 
junct ‘‘to me’’ and also by the depend- 
ent Clause, ‘‘Howe’er it be,’’ of which 
‘‘Tlowe'er’’ is the connective, an ad- 
verbial conjunction ; ‘‘it’’ is the subject ; 
and ‘‘be’’ the predicate. Subject of the 
other dependent clause ‘‘it,’’? which is 
found in the word ‘‘ ’Tis’’ and which is 
in apposition to the infinitive phrase 
used as a noun ‘‘to be good.’’ This 
‘it?’ is modified by ‘‘only.’’ Predicate 
‘‘is,’? Predicate-adjective ‘‘noble.”’ 


1. Was the Mexican War justifiable? If so, 
why? If not, give the reason. 2. Explain fully 
how a split in the Republican party brought 
about the election of Lincoln, 3. Was Fort 
Sumter surrendered, or evacuated? Distinguish 
between the terms. 4. Why was the Southern 
Wardebt not paid? (Debt contracted by the 
Civil War.) 5. Did Captain Sigsbee lose his life 
in the destruction of the Maine? 6, Explain the 
phrase ‘‘murdered in cold blood.” —A Subscriber. 

1. To take the revolted Texans into our 
Union while Mexico claimed them as 
subjects, was a challenge of war; but 
there would have been no war had we 
claimed no more territory than the Tex- 
ans occupied as a province of Mexico. 
But ‘‘Tyler’s treaty,’’ in 1844, extending 
the boundary of Texas to the Rio Grande 
and permitting the seizure of 2,000 miles 
of Mexican land, was the actual cause 
of war, unjustifiable, and stigmatized by 
Senator Benton of Missouri as an ‘‘un- 
paralleled outrage on Mexico.’’ 2. It 
was a ‘‘‘split’’? in the Democratic party 


the Territories, which divided that party 
between Douglas and _ Breckenridge, 
rather than the unimportant division 
among the Republicans, that elected 
Lincoln; for neither Douglas nor Breck- 
enridge could hope to win a majority in 
the electoral college, while Lincoln's 
chance to do so was little hampered by 
Major 
Anderson at first refused to give up the 
fort, but after thirty-four hours ot de- 
structive bombardinent, he accepted the 
terns of surrender offered by Beauregard, 


Thus he ‘‘surrendered’’ the fort when he 
gave it up to the enemy ; he ‘‘evacuated’’ 
it, when he left it in the Jhands ot ' the 
enemy and marched out with colors fly- 


ing. 4. It could not be paid by the 
United States, according to the Four- 


teenth Amendment, Section IV. It conld 
not be paid by the Confederacy, for that 
had ceased to exist and liad, moreover, 
died insolvent. 5. He did not; he lived 


receive promotion in the U.S. Navy. 
He now holds the rank of Rear-Admiral 
on the Retired List. 6. The plirase 
means ‘‘deliberately,’’ not in excite- 
ment, sudden passion, or self-defence, 
cold-hearted deliberation and 
pianning. 

Please analyze the following problem and get 
auswer. Mr. B offers me $8800 in cash for a house 
and lot, and Mr. W offers $6000 in cash and $3000 
payable in one year withoutinterest. Which is 
the better offer, and how much better, if money 
is worth 6%? If money is worth8%? The 
answer is Mr. W’s, by $30.19 for Ist question; Mr. 
B’s by $22.22 for 2nd question.—A Subscriber, Mis- 
souri. 

The solution is simple. To the cash 
payment of Mr. W is to be added the 
present worth of $3000 at 6% in the one 
case, and at 8% in the other. ITIence 
(6000 + $2830.18 |-) —— $8800 = $30.19 in 
favor of Mr. W, by first condition; and 
$8800— ($6000 + $2777.77+) $22.22 in 
favor of Mr. B, by second condition. 
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You can 
Relieve Pain 
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Weakness, 


and you can make 
the body plump and 
build it up with thril- 
ling, refreshing, vibra- 
tion and electricity. 
Just a few minutes’ 
use of this wonderful 
vibrator and the red 
blood tingles through 
your veins and arteries 
and you feel vigorous, 
strong and well. 


give to the baby. 
often needs stimulation 
circulation and a_ bette 
Nothing ever has been 


baby. The 


house where_ there is 


should also be a 


Get full details of our 


most in half, costin 
sum. Sign the coupon a 
this extraordinary offer. 


anyway. Signand mail th 
Right Now. 


1100 South Wabash Avenue 
Dept. 3262 — Chicago 


We also manufacture 
electric irons, elee- 
trie hair driers, 
electric stoves, 
ete., 








My ’ 
Peters . 


ot Beauty 


des ses ss “g 

on the marvels of V1- 
Post Yoursel bration. Get the facts 
about the most marvelous health and beauty 


The coupon below, or a postal or letter, brings 
this free book prepaid. 


White Cross 


you your choice of the three greatest curative 
Galvanic 
Electricity, completely explained in this book 
which we send you free. 


you may relieve aches and pains and build 


Health and Strength 


are free to those who know 
the wonders of Vibration. The 
free book explains. 


Electric Vibrator 


This great outfit, that has 
been endorsed by medical sci- 
ence, gives you both Vibration 
and Galvanic and 
Electricity all at the same 
time or separately as 
wish, 
Mussage and Electric Medical 
Battery outfit. 


the three greatest known nat- 
ural curative agents constant- 
ly at your command, 


Drugs always are dangerous to 
And yet baby 


is the equal of vibration in treating | 
worst case of colic 
relieved quickly by apply- 
ing the vibrator to th 
baby’s stomach, In every 


baby or small child there 
, be. hite 
Cross Eiectrie Viabrator. 












, O 
MASSAGE AND VIBRATION 
Great Reduced Price Offer 


Send the FREE COUPON 


offer. The price of our vibrators cut al- 


Free Book, “Health and Beauty." 
You should have this valuable book 


LINDSTROM-SMITH CO. 


Address.. 





world has ever kuown, 


Vibrator 


instrument which gives 
and Faradic 


‘Tells how, by a few 
of this great instrument, 


that disease cannot find 


White Cross 


.. 


Faradie 


you 
A complete electric 


Don’t suffer 
any longer when you can have 





Vihrati. 










for a better 
x digestion. 
found which | 


e 


i 
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The White Cross 


Vibrator 
is fully Guaranteed 
This great instrument 


gives you thousands of 
R health-producing — vi- 
brations a minute, 
and Medical Electric- 
ity at the same time 
if you want it. No 
other vibrator can do 
this. Our vibra- 
tors run either on 
their own power- 
ful dry cells or 
may be attached 
to ordinary elec- 
tric lights. 






















great introductory 


g but a small 


nd learn about LINDSTROM- 
Also get our SMITH CO. 

1100S.WabashAv. 

e coupon Dept.3262 Chicago 










book ‘Health and 
and special reduce 
offer on the White 
Electric Vibrator. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 














“The Largest Sale of = 





















































Their field of usefulness 
before: more so in fact, 


of modern life requires a 
and over-strained organs 










the improvement. will 








Leechan 


are aremedy of positive value, as many can testify. For = 
over half a century they have been trusted as the great- = 
est family remedy, and have been taken by men, women 
and children with marked benefit. It would be impossi- = 
ble to say how many cases of serious illness their timely 
use has prevented. It would be difficult to guess how 
much happiness they have brought into the world. 


for this is above all others, 
an age of hurry and worry, 


Beecham’s Pills will speedily show results. It will 


Stimulate the Stomach 


clean out the improperly digested food, clear the bowels and liver, 
regulate the action of the entire intestinal tract, and in conse- 
quence tone and strengthen the system. A periodical use 
of this great remedy will do away with the distress of head- 
ache, will banish biliousness with its attendant evils, and will 
bring happiness in — of sorrow. Try a single dose and watch 
brighten you, invigorate you 


And Set You onthe __ 
Road to Health 


Directions of Special Value to Women are with Kvery Box 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. Should your dealer not have 
them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 

















is as great now as cver 


and the stress and strain 
tonic for the over-worked = 
of digestion. A dose of a 
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555 New Songs 


and Music --10c 


Oh Mr.Dream Man ~* If I Had aNome Sweet Home”~ Kentucky Da 
On Moonlight men Who Are You With To-Night? Hold er mma Uy ae 


Everybody's Doin’ I 


They Always Pick On Mo My Dixie Rose 


After ve Meh | All That I Ask of Youis Love Jn Georgla Land 


Someone Loves You When Moon Plays Peek-a-Boo 
For You Dear Heart The Sweetest Girl in Dixie 


While You Are Mine Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet’ ©, Ssy, Doctor 
Anywhere With You By Light of the Silv'ry Moom Bed Rose Rag 


Love's Young Dream Will the Angels Let Me Play §¢hool Days 
Way Down 
Bird on Nellie’s Hat Roses Bring Dreams of You Casey Jones 
Temptation Rag Lemon in the Garden of Love steamboat Bill 

1 Wish I Had a Girl~ Call Me Some Rainy Afternoon © You Circus Day 
Dream On Dear Hears WonderWho'sKissing Her Now Kentucky R 
Garden of Dreams If I Only Had the Nerve Rast Time Vi 


Every Little Move 7 Let Mo Call You Sweetheart 


Sweet Italian Love You'll Do the Same ThingOver g rizzly Boas 


Somebody Else IsGetting It Waiting for the Robert gE 

f1 You Talk In Your Sleep O You Saturday Night 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart I Want to Be in Dixio 

When I Get You Alone Tonight You for Me When Swoet 16 
Sail On Silvery Moon Because I’min Love With Yon 


Green Grass Grew Al) Aronnd Boe My Little Baby Bumble Beo 


Val 





South 









Yd Loveto Live in¥oveland There's a Mother Oldand Gray 

Oh Yon Doaatital Doll dust Sore Brews Eyed Girl 

pleenter’s ime Band Threads Among the Gabe Gola 
Tong for You Tonight i) Sands of Desert 

ke ime portier | Man On or Beautiful Hieus cae a 

Silver Bell Pony Boy autiful Girk 





Send 10 cents for our New Song Album with the latest gongs and music wm... get t FREE our 
FREE. :: Chords which teaches you how to play piano quickly, also illustrations how to dance er fie he tet 


a. rae Tango, The One Step, The 
(8 2c.” Address TANGO 


MUsIC Trot etc.so plain you can easily learn, ipAge iGo. 
G GO., 1103 


MONROE ST... oni 










preads, Large 
leccs, all colors, ie Bargains in Pound 
xXC8. nd 10 cents for large package 
land 140 Quilt Designs. 8for25c. { Ib, al. 
Star Silk Go. Monroe, Ghicago. 









Ladies to Sew at home for a large Phila, firm; 


g00d money; steady work: no 
cad vassing 3 send st amped envelope for prices paid, 
UNTVERSAT, CO,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 


EARN YOUR OWN CLOTHES 
One woman writes: “PRISCILLA FABRICS 
are quick sellers, The profits on my first 
order earned me a Raincoat.” Turn your 
spare time into Dollars also. _ No money 
1eeded, Samples Free! Write today, Dept. 31 
rien HARLES PRY GOODS CO,, Trenton, NJ, 











VALENTINE and EASTER CARDS. 
da ear eae ai aol. 
earts a 8 
Slote25e. CARD HOUSE, 1108 Monro Bt. Cuicage: 










MAKE, MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


nate al > $25 to $100 each. No literary experi- 
ence necessary. Bigdemand. FREE 
illust. booklet tells how. AMERICAN 
| AUTHORS ASS’N,R. No. 1535 B’way, N. Y. 





Home Study --Free Tuition 


‘The Carnegie College of Rogers, Obio, will grant to 
you a ‘* Free TuitionScholarship” for a complete course 
by mail. Matriculation tee $5.00—Tuition free, 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 


Normal cuntnensite Book-keeping 
High School } oe Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


Over 100 branches from which to select, ‘‘lree 
Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first applicants 
from each post office, Send us your name and ad- 
dress—now—tods, y—tomorrow may be too late, Do it 
now”. Address, Free Tuition Department, Carne- 
gic College, Rogers, Ohio, 





FREE 4 agent tng 
/l\ Sean ill ape 


la remtt rms 20 and — a beau- 
fp ii GLOBE CO. Dept 45 Greenville, Pa, =¢ ~~ ) 








EDDINGSS .irrouncenents 92-00 
With 2 sets of envelopes — F kmgraved and printed, 
100 Visiting Cards 50c Samples on request, 


R. N. SHORTZ, 60th and Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
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! Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymey 








HIGH GRADE, SOCTETY 
| Mrs. Waldo (of Boston)—I have a letter 


farm. 


| society in the neighborhood? 


Mrs. Waldo—I’ve heard him = speak of 
the Holsteins and Guernseys. I presume 


they are pleasant people. 


DOUBLY EMBARRASSING 


Suitor—Bey pardon for interrupting, 
hut—l—er—have just come—er—that is, 
I have just been speaking to your 





| daughter, and she referred me to you. 


Old Gentleman—-Gee crickets! T won- 


der if that) gir] thinks [T am imade of 


money. You are about the fortieth bill 
collector she las sent in today. If she 
doesn’t marry pretty soon PIL be bank- 


rupt. 


A JAPANKSK HERO 


Laleadio Hearn, the American writer, 
so long resident in Japan, in a letter 
written during the Japanese war said: 

‘*My triends here have no fear of 
Russia. The thought of war excites them 
to pleasant laughter, Over our saki_ the 
other night your old acquaintance Mutsu 
told a Japanese war story that you may 
think very interesting. 

“The third son of a samurai boasted 
of lis prowess. 

‘** What deeds did you do in the last 
hattle?’ asked his friends. 

‘**T went up boldly to one of the 
enemy,’ the young man replied, ‘and I 
cut off his feet.’ 

‘**His feet?’ asked the friends of the 
samurai’s son. ‘Why his feet? Why 
did you not cut off his head?’ 

"'Oh,’ said the youth, ‘that was off 
already. . 


HARD TO DISTINGUISH 


“Don't you think her husband 1s nat- 
urally a gentle, patient man?’’ 

“Sometimes [ think he is and some- 
times [ think she’s yot him scared.”’ 


DIDN'T LIKE THR LAW 


An attorney tells of an office boy inhis | 


employ who resigned his job because 
the law business did not suit his peculiar 
temperament, 


‘*How long have you been here?”’ asked | 


the attorney, when the small boy made 
known his intention to engaye in a dif- 
ferent vocation. 

“Six months,’’ replied the boy. 

And you don’t like the law) busi- 
ness?’’ 

“Naw. It’s no pood, and [I’m sorry | 
learned it.’’ 


TRUE BUT UNGRACIOUS 


A Scot had married for the second 
time. His new mate was sentimental and 
a little morbid. She could not resist 
asking her husband now and then if he 
loved her better than he had loved her 
predecessor, She would say: 

‘Do I more than fill Jean’s place in 


-your heart, Jock 


‘‘Are ye sure ye’re no’ regrettin’ Jean, 
laddie?’” 

The man bore several of these exami- 
nations patiently. Then he ended them 
once for all with a gruff: 

‘‘Tak’ ma word for it, Betty, if Jean 
was livin’ ye wadna be here.”’ 


NATURE STUDY 


“Oh, do look at that dear little lamb !’’ 
said Frances, on seeing a young lamb 
for the first time in her lite. ‘‘Isn’t it 
prettv?’? asked mamma. ‘'‘Yes; and it 
is so natural, too. It squeaks just like 
a toy lamb, and has the same sort of 
wool on its back.’’ 


THE PRESIDENT WOULD DO 


While James Jeffrey Roche was having 
achat with President Roosevelt in the 
White House one day, the telephone bell 
was ringing somewhat persistently. 





There being no attendant at hand, the 





from your uncle James, Penelope, who 


wants me to spend the summer on his | guished gentleman at the President. 
; | end it: 
Penelope (dubiously) —Is there any | end of 





gion?’’ 


wife’s relatives live in New Engl 
mine in California.’ 








President excused himself and Went ty 
answer the repeated call. This jg tly 


| conversation that took place on the line 


according to the testimony of the distip, 


‘Well, what is it?’’ 

‘* Hello, is Archie there?’’ 

‘* No, he’s not.’’ 

“*Who’s this I'm talking toe”? 

“The President.’’ 

“Well, you’ lldo. Tell Archie to cong 
over and play ball.”’ 

And the President proceeded to exeent 
the order, as directed. 


THE PEARL, OF HUSBANDS 


A well-known lady gives this anecdote 
of her Irish cook : 

‘*We were talking of Mary's husband, 
she said, ‘*who is really an exceptions 
creature in the we ty ot a husband, 

““Indale, mum,’ she cried, ‘it's right 
yeare, It's a good man he is. If y 
could see how good he is to me, you'| 


| be afther thinkin’ he was a friend instead 


ol a husband.’ 


NOT THAT KIND OF A MACHINE 


The detective in the automobile stopped 
at a little repair shop by the roadside, 

‘‘Ilave you seen anything,’’ he asked, 
“ofa short chunky fellow “with a gray 
suit, in a light touring car, with n 


| number on it?” 


“Ves, sir,’’? said the man behind th 
leather apron. ‘‘He stopped here about 
two hours ago to get a boit tightened 
up.’ , 

‘Did he give you any idea of where le 
was going?’’ 

‘*No, sir; he didn’t seem to know hin- 
self. He was kind o’ tangled up about 
the roads, and wasn’t certain which di 
rection he wanted to take.’’ 

‘‘In a quandary, was he?”’ 

‘*Kr—no; it didn’t look like one, It 
was one of these dinky little runabouts,” 


FATAL IGNORANCE 


Daughter (weeping bitterly) : “Oh, do 


| have pity » papa, and let Edward and me 


he happy.’’ Papa (naturalist, furiously): 
‘What! You think of matrimony, whet 
you don’t even know low many vertebré 
there are in the spinal column of 4 
lizard!”’ 


A VERY NATURAL, MISTAKE 
‘*Ves, I had a brother in Boston once,” 


said a Chic ago lady to a Bostonian, “He 


Was in some great music al society there, 
but I forget its name. ‘* Handel. anil 
Haydn Society, perhaps,’ suggested her 
visitor. ‘Well, I guess so. Handel anid 
Haydn were : Boston men, werel "t they?” 


ALTERED ALTOGETHER 


Genial Idiot: ‘Hello, White, old ma 
Not seen you for centuries; scarcely 
recognized you; miustac he and all that’s 
altered you somuch.’’ P erfect Stranget: 
“Pardon me, sir. My name is " 
White.’ Genial Idiot: ‘‘That’s bal! 
Altered your name, too!’’ 


BADLY AFFLICTED 


‘‘When Mrs. Billington’s son callt 
home from London,’’ said Mrs. Twickes 
bury, ‘‘he was a regular kleptomanist 
He even had a molecule in his right 
eye.’’ 


ROADSIDE INTELLIGENCE 


Tourist (exasperated at not being able 
to get a satisfactory answer): ‘But, ms 
it all, man! you surely must knee ho 
far it is to the station. Is it the 


> ‘6 it 
miles???’ Roadmender: ‘‘N-n0, Pe 
ain’t so far as that,—not if you ’™My, 


COULDN'T GET FARTHER AWAY 


The tourist with an inquiring niet 
‘‘Pardon me, sir, but why do you a 
living here in Kansas to any othe 





«Because i 


The square-headed man: and ati 
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